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SI^CTKIN 1. 

|^^UK<.,)PKAXS MJRU'fsliuid by the Kasl-iiirlios all the coun¬ 
tries ajul empires, wliicli lying south of Tartary, extend 
i'rom the eastern froutiei*s of Persia, t<# th<‘ eastern coasts of China. 
The ishiJids of Japan ar(' likewise iiic]u<le«l in this dwiomiiiation ; 
a.s are all the Malay islands, in which tht: Dutch have such valuablo 
pr^^'.essions, and whicli extend to the southward, as far as the coasts 
New Hollaiul, and oastAvanl to lands in^known. 


iIk- name of India can only willi [uoprieD’ be ajiplied to the 
conntry wioeh is distinguislic<l in Asia s-. well as in Europe by tlio 
name of ln<lostan. 


That Jiart of the western side of Jndostan, wlueh is not bounded by 
the sea, is separated from Persia and the Usbeg Tartaiy by dcstu ts, and 
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by those mountains whidi were* known to the ancients \iinler tlir 
name of Paroparaisus ; Mtnint Caucasus fonns its bari'ier to the 
north, sepaniting it from various' nations of Tartars, from the great 
and little Thibet. From mount Caucasus to Chitigan, marshes and 
rivers divide it from the kingdoms (if Tepra, Assam, and Aracan : 
the sea, from Chitigan to cape Coiuorin and from hence to Persia, 
embraces tlu; rest of Indostan. 

This great extent of country lias l»etm inhabited, from the earliest 
antiquity, by a people who haw* iio I'eseiublance either in their 
figi'ires or manners with any of the nations wliicli are eontiguous to 
them. Althongh these nations have at different tinu^s sent com^ue- 
r(irs amongst them, who lua'o estabhsbed tliemselves in different parts 
of the country : althouijh tlie Mogul Tartars under Tamcrlalie and 
his successors have at last i-endercd theui.selves lords of almost tlie 
whole, of it ; yet the original inhahitants have lost very little of their 
original eharacter l)y the establi.shment of these strangers among.sl 
them. 


Besidls tin; [lartienlar (haioininations whi(“li they receive from 
the casts ainl countries in which they are born, there is one more 
gcnertii, which ’is ap})lied indiscriminately to distluguidi the original 
natives from all wlio have intnided themsch’e.i amongst them, Ilen- 
doo, from whence liidian 


The Indians have lost all meinoiy of tlie ages in which they !./ .an 
to believe in ViMXOU, ESWAUA. PiliAMA, and a hundred tlioU|^ id 
divinities subordijiate to these. Tlieso diviiutie.s are Avor.shi])ped'*111 
temples called Pagodas in every pait of Indostan, the whole ext^c*^ 
of which is lioly land to its inhabitants ; for there is no j^rt in wIulTi 
some divinity has not appeared and done something to merit a temple 
and priests to take care of it. Some of these fabrics are of iniinenio- 
riol anti([uity ; they are at the same time monuments of such stu¬ 
pendous labom’, that they arc supposed to have been built by tlie 
gods to whom they are cousecrjited. 

The 
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The history of these gods is a heap *jf the gr\ atcst a})surditios. It 
is Eswara twisting off the neck of Braina ; it i ^ the Sun, wIkj gets 
his teeth knocked out, and the Moon, wdsTlms her face i)eat black 
and blue at a feast, at which tlie gods quarrel ainl figlit witli tlie 
spirit of a mob. They say that the Sun and Moon ejury in their 
faces to this day the marks of thi.s broil. Hen* jirxl tliere a iiun’al or 
metaphysical allegol-y, and sometimes a trace, of tin? lii,story of a first 
legislator, is discernible in these stories ;.but in genend they are 
so very extravagant and incoherent, that wo slionld ho left to wonrler 
how a people so reasonable in other respects should have a<lopied 
such a code of nonseiLse as a ci-eed of religion, did we not find the 

same credulity in the histories of nations ninch more enlightcne<l. 

* 

The Bramins, who are the tribe of the })r!esthood, de^^cond Iron) 
those Braclimans wdio are nieniiojied to us with so niiieh reverene<‘ 
by antiquity; and although tnueli inferior eitlnar as ]thilo,sopher.s or 
men of loaniing to the reputation of their aueest^s as [uiests their 
religious doctrines are still inqdieitly followed by the wlioh' nati<)n , 
and a,s preceptors they are the source of all the kn<nvh.*dge which 
exists in ludostan. 

Even at this, day some of them are capable of ejiitadating an 
eclipse, which seems to be the utmost stretch of tlitdi’ matlauiiatica] 
knowdedgo. They have a good idea of logic ; but it doe.s m^t appear 
tliat they have any treatises on rhetoric ; their ideas of music, if w'e 
. may judge fi-oju the practice, aic barbarous ; and in medicine they 
derive no assistance from tlie knowledge of anatomy, since dissections 
arv wpugnaut to their religion. 

•“t * 

They shed no blood and eat no flesh, becairse they believe in the 
transmigration of souls; they encourage wives to bum themselves 
with their deceased husbands, and seem to make the perfection of 
religion consist in a punctual observance of numerou.s ceremonie.s 
performed in the worship of their gods, and in a strict attention to 
keep their bodies ■ from pollution. Hence piirifio.ations and 

.B 2 ablutioi.s. 
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ablutioiii»t, a,s <U('tato<l by tlieii* scriptures, are scnipulously ob^ierved by 
them, and take up no small poi*tion f)f‘ tht'ir time, 

A Bramin cannot ent any thing wliich lia.s been ])re])arotl or even 
touched by any other band than that of a Bramin, and from tlie same 
prmcij)lo, cannot be married to a ]>erson of any other (“.ast in the 
kingdom, because his own cast is the higlu st, even above that of the 
kings. They say that they were foniiialy the kings of the uhoh' 
country, and preserv’e to this day the ]n-ivileg<' of commuting cnihtal 
punislimcnt, when merited, by tin' loss of tlieir eyes. To kill a I'la- 
min is one of the five sins for which there is scarce any expiation 

The ])re-eminence of the Brainins admitted, it seems as if th(i In¬ 
dians had determined to compensate the odium of such a suj>oriority. 
by forming themselves into a number of distinct tribes or graoatioTjs 
of people, who respectively submit to the different degrees t)f estini.o- 
tion in which they have at last agreed to abide, as iinj;ilcitly ns the 
whole agree to acknowledge the superiority of the Bi amins. 

The many**temporal advantages which the Braniins <lorive from 
their spiritual authority, and the impossibility of being admitted into 
their tribe, have perhaps given rise to that number of Joguees and 
Facquircs, who torture tliemselves vdth such various and astonishing 
penances, only to gain the same vencr.d 'oji which a Bramin dcjBnss 
from his birth. 

The casts or tribe.s into which the Indians are divided, are reck¬ 
oned by travellers to be eighty-four : perhaps w'hen India bo 

better known, we shall find them to be many more ; for thcre*^ a 
singular disj)Osition in the Indian, from very trifling circumstances to 
form a sect apart fi* 6 m the rest of his neighbours. But the r>rder of 
pre-eminence of all the casts in a particular city or J^rovinco, is ge¬ 
nerally indisputably decided. The Indian of an inferior wo\ild think 
himself honoured by Adopting the customs of a superior cast; but this 
■would give battle sdOiier than not vindicate its prerogatives : the in¬ 
ferior 
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ferioi* receives tlie victuals prepai’cd V)y a superior oast with respect, 
but the superior will not part^-ke of a nieal wJiicli lias Vieen prepared 
by the bands of an inferior cast. Tbeir inanitiges ai’C circumscribed 
by the same barriers as the rest of their intercourses ; and hence, be- 
‘■ide.s the national physiognomy, the members of each cast preserve an 
jiir of still greater resemblance to one another. There are some 
casts remarkable for their beauty, otliers as remarkable for their 
n el in css. 

Ai.i, these casts acknowledge the Bramiiis for their priests, and 
with tliom admit the transmigi*ation. In devotion to this opinion 
some afflict themselves at the death of a lly, although occasioned b^ 
inadvertence. But tbe far greater niinibiT of c;ists are not .so .scru¬ 
pulous, and eat, although very sparingly, both < f fish and flesh ; but, 
like the Jews, not of all kinds iiulitTercntly. 

Tiietii diet ie chiefly rice and vegetables dressed with ginger, tur¬ 
meric, and other hotter spices, whicdi gi*ow almost spontaneously in 
their ^gardens. They e.steem milk the purest of foods, because, they 
think it partakes of some of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and because they esteem the cow itself almost a divinity. 

Ax abhorrence to the shedding of blood, derived from his religion, 
and seconded by the great temperance of a life which is pjisscd by 
most of them in a very sparing use of animal food, and a total absti¬ 
nence from intoxicating liquors ; the influence of tlie most regular of 
climates, in which the great heat of the sun and tlie great fertility of 
the soil lessen most of the w'^ants to which the human species is sub¬ 
ject in austercr regions, and supply the rest -without the exertion of 
much labour ; these causes, wdth various consequences from them, 
have all together contributed to render the Indian the most ener¬ 
vated inhabitant of the globe. 

He shudders at the sight of blood, and is of a pusillanimity only to 
])e excused and accounted for by the great delicacy of his configura- 

6 tion 
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tion. This is so slight as to give him no chance of opposing with 
success the onset of an inhabitant of more northern regions. 

His maimers are gentle ; his happiness consists in the solaces of a 
domestic life ; to which sufficiently iiiclinL*<l by the climate, he is 
obliged by his religion, which esteems matrimony a duty indispensible 
in every man who does not quit the world to unite himself to God : 
such is their phrase. Although permitted by his religion, according 
to the example of his gods, to have several, lie is seldom the husband 
of more than one wife : and this wife is of a decency of demeanour, 
of a soliicitude in her family, and of a fidelity to her vows, whicli 
might do hoiioiu’ to human nature in the most oivilizcid countries. 

His amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, in assisting at reli¬ 
gious shews, in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies prescribed to him 
on all occasions, by the BraiMii ; for, subject to a thousand lapses 
from the ideas he has adopted of impurity, the Indian is always 
offending his gods, who are not to be apjieased uutlll their priest is 
satisfied. 

In a country of such gi-eat extent, divided into so many distinct 
sovereignties, it cannot be expected that there sliould be no excep¬ 
tions to one general assertion of the character of the inhabitants. 
There is every whore in tlie mountains a wild inhabitant, whoso bow 
an European can scarcely <lraw. There are in the woods people 
who subsist by their incursions into the neighbouring plains, and wlio, 
without the ferocity of the American, possess all his treachery; and 
according to Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals in the centre 
of one of the most cultivated provinces of the empire. The Raj- 
pouts by their courage have preserved tiiemselves ahnost independant 
of the Great Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries still nearer 
to the mountains of the frontier, distinguished by the activity of their 
character from the indolence of the rest of the nation, have easily 
turned Mahomedans ; these northern converts we suppose to bo the 
origin of the present Aifghans and Pitams, who are the best troops 
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in the emperor’s sei'vice, and tiie most dangerous enemies of tlie 
throne when in arms against it 

The arts wliich furnish the conveniences of life have been earned 
by the Indians to a jiitch far beyond what is necessary to supply the 
wants of a climate which knows so few. At the same time no ideas 
of taste or fine design have existed among tliem : and we seek in vain 
for elegance in the magnificence t)f the richest empire of the globe. 

Their knowledge of meclianical powers is so very confined, that 
we are left to admii-e, v.iihout being able to account fc)r, the manner 
in wliich they have erected tlieii’ capital Pag'xlas. It does not ap- 
])ear that they had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their 
rivers, bcfin’c the Mahomedans came amongst them. 

It is to the suppleness with whicli the whole frame of an Indian is 
midowed, and which is still more remarkable in the configuration of 
his hand, that we are indebted for the exquisite jierfection of tlicii- 
manufactures of linnen. The same instruments which an Indian 
employs to make a piece of cambiic, M'ould, under the rigid fingers 
of an European, scarcely ]>roduce a })iece of canvass. 

His religion forbids tlie Indian to (]iut his own .sln>res : lie wants 
nothing from abroad ; he is so far from being sollicitous to convert 
the stranger to his own opinions, or from wishing him to assimilate 
with tlie nation, that if a foreigner Avere to sollieit the privilege of 
worshipping Vistnou, his proposal Avould be received Avith the ut¬ 
most contempt. 

Nothing seems to Lave been AATinting to the happiness of this 
nation, but that others should have looked on them Avith the same 
indifference Avith which they regard the rest of the world. But not 
content with the presents which nature has shoAvered on their cli¬ 
mate, they have made improvements when they felt no necessities. 
They have cultivated the various and valuable productions of their 
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*!ioU, not- to the laetisure of their own, but to that of the wants of all 
other nations ; they have cjirried their inaniifactm'es of linnen to a 
perfection which surpasses the most exquisite productions of Europe, 
and have encouraged with avidity the annual tributes of gold and 
silver which the rest of the world contest for the privilege of sending 
to them. They have from time immemorial Tbeen as addicted to 
commerce, as they arc averse to war. They have therefore always 
been immensely rich, and have always remained incapable of defend in lj 
their wealth. 
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SECTION II. 


J^ONO before Tamerlane, luahomcdan princes 
conquests, and established themselves in India, 


liad entered, made 


Valid, the 6th of the Kalits named Ommiades, who ascended 
the throne in the year 708 of our iEra, and in the 90 th of the He¬ 
gira, made conquests in India ; so that the Ajcoran was introduced 
very early into this country. 


Mahmoud, son of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazna, the capital 
of a province separated ]»y mountains from the north-west parts of 
India, and situated near Kandahar, carried the Alcoian with tlie sword 
into Tndostaii in tin* year 1000 or 1002 of our jEra. He inaintaiuod 
himself in a vast extent of territory out of, and seems to have sab- 
dued as large a one in India, if it is true that he can-ied his con«|uests 
as far to the south as tiie present capital of the kingdom of Visia})ore 
near Goa. He treated the Indians with aU the rigor of a corupioror 
and all the fiu*y of a conv(n-ter, plundering treasures, demolishing 
tenq)les, and murdering idolaters throughout his rout. His histc- 
rians are tpiite extravagant in their descriptions of the wealtli he 
found in Indostan, One of them says, no doubt allegorically', that 
he found a tree growing out of the earth to an cnonnou.s size, of 
which the substance was pm’e gold, and this the eflfect of nature. 


The successors of this Mahiiioud are called, from the caj)ital of 
their dominions, the dynasty of the Gaziiavides, and maintained 
themselves in a great part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when Kosuou Schaii, the 
33th and last prince of Gazna, and of the Gaznavide race, was de¬ 
posed by ‘Hussain Gauei, so called from the country in which he 
was bom, Gaur, a province lying to the north of Gazna. 


0 


This. 
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This Hussain founded the dynasty of the Gatjrides, whi&h fu**- 
xiished five princes who possessed in aud out of India nearly the same 
dominions as their predecessors the Gaznavides, and like them made 
Gazna their capital. 

SCHEABBEDIN, the 4th of the Gaurido emperors, during the life 
of his brother and predecessor Gaiathedbin, conquered the king¬ 
doms of Multan and Delhi. He drew such immense treasures out 
of India, that his favourite daughter inquiring of the officer whp had 
the care of them, to iiirhat value tliey amounted, the treasurer an¬ 
swered, that there was the weight of throe thousand pounds in dia¬ 
monds only, by which she might judge of the rest: after deductions 
made for oriental exaggeration, we may still gather from th^ anec¬ 
dote, that his conquests in India had given him great wealth. An 
Indian, rendered desperate by the pollutions and insults to which he 
saw his gods and temples exposed, made a vow to assassinate Scheab- 
bedin, and executed it. 

The race of Gaurides finished in the year 1212, in the person of 
Mahmoud, successor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of this 
Mahmoud, like those of his uncle, though for a different cause, were 
cut off by the swords of assassins. Whatever doininions Mahmond pos¬ 
sessed out of India, he docs not seem to have had any gi'eat influence 
in it, or even in Gazna itself ; he, contrary to the practice of his pre¬ 
decessors, made not this city the capital of his sovereignty. His uncle 
Scheabbedin, who had no children, and was remarkable for a spirit 
of adoption, had prepared the dismemberment of the Indian pro¬ 
vinces from the empire of Gazna, by giving the government of two 
of them to two of his slaves. Nassereddin received from him the coun¬ 
tries of Multan, Cothbeddin-Ibeck those of Delhi. At the same time 
he made another of his slaves, Tageddin-Ildiz, governor of Gazna. 

In the year 1214 Mohamed, the 6th Sultan of the dyn^ty of the 
IChowarasmians, whose terriories were contiguous to those of the 
Gaurides, took Gazna from the slave who had succeeded the slave 

Tageddin- 
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Tageddin-lldiz in the govoriiinent of that city. But although h<» 
conquered the capital of their epipire, it doew not appear that he fixed 
himself in the Indian dominions of the Gaurides. He imprudently 
quarrelled with GiNGISCHAN, and in the year 1218 was compelled 
to fly before the arms of that mighty conqueror. In the year 1220 
he died a fugitive, at a great distance from India- 

The brave Gelaladdin, son of Mohamed, made head in the 
province of Gazna against the forces of Gingischan : in the year 
1221 he was so hard pressed by them as to be forced to fly into India, 
where, on the western banks of the Indus, lie Was totally defeated 
by Gingischan in person, but saved his life by swimming the river 
with an intrepidity which raised admiration in Gingischan himself. 
He remained in Multan until the year 1221, when he left India never 
more to return to it. • He was killed in 1231 in Me.sopotamia. 


With Gelaladdin finished the dynasty of the Kliowarasmians •, and 
what share Gingischan or his successors took in the affairs of Indos- 
tan, we have not had the good fortune to discover. We find that one 
Turmecliirin Chan, stiled in Tamerlane’s history a descendant of 
Gengis, and one of the great emperors of Asia, .penetrated in the 
year 1240 to the city of Miite lying to the north-east of Delhi, and 
made conquests which preserved great reputation to his name in 
India, until the appearance of Tamerlane; but these conquests did 
not expel from the sovereignty the family which at that time reigned 
in Delhi. 


CoTHBEDDiN-lBECK, the slave of Scheabbedin, rendered himself 
independaiit in the sovereignty of Delhi, which had been given to 
him by his master only in vicegerenco. He extended the Mahome- 
dan dominions, and died peaceably on liis throne in the year 1219. 
He was succeeded by his son Aramschah, who was deposed by his 
father’s slave IiETjoIscHE Schamsehdin. 

C 2 
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This Iletmische conquered from the slave Nassereddin the pro¬ 
vinces which composed the new kiqgdom of MuHan. By uniting 
these to the provinces of Delhi, and by governing all these dominions 
in person without interesting himself in what passed out of India, he 
became the first regular and the most powerful Mahomedan monarch 
who had hitherto reigned in Indoatan. He died in the year 1235. 

His descendants formed the dynasty of the first Mahomedan Kings 
of Delhi. 

Firouzchah Rog'NEDDIN succeeded his father Iletmische, and be¬ 
fore he had reigned a year was deposed by his discontented gran¬ 
dees, ■who placed his sister Radhiati-iddin upon the throne; an 
extraordinaiy pluenomcnon in a Mahomedan government. This fe¬ 
male sovereign was, after various iidventui-es, deposed by her brother 
Beharam Schah, and killed in attempting to make her escape from 
him. 

Beharam Schah, after reigning two years, was killed in a revolt. 
Massoudschah Alaeddin, son of Firouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1246 was deposed by his bro¬ 
ther Mahmoud Schah Nassereddin, who made great conquests in 
India. 

After the death of Mahmoud Nassereddin, Firouz his uncle and Ala- 
eddin his nephew disputed the throne. AlaeDdin caused FiroUz to be 
assassinated, and remained in possession of the throne of Delhi until 
the year 1317. 

Here we ajrive at a chasm of near 80 years in the history of these 
kings, which our guide Mons. D’Herl)elot could not find materials to 
fiU up. Sultan Mahmoud, who reigned at Delhi in the year 1398, is 
stiled by Tamerlane's historian the grandson of the emperor Firouz 
Schah, concerning which Firouz Schah we can determine nothing more 
tthan that ho was of the family of Iletmische 
o 


Mahmoud 
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Mahmoud Schah, a weak prince, was governed absolutely by bis 
vizir Mellon Cawn, who placed his Jbrother Sarenk in the govern¬ 
ment of the provinces which (Jepended on the city of Multan, and 
the two brothers between them ruled the whole kingdom, without 
any other than a nominal interposition of their sovereign. 


The Mirza Pir Mohammed Gehanguir had in the year 1392 re¬ 
ceived from his grandfather Tamerlane the sovereignty of all the 
countries which had fonncd tiie empire of Mahmoud the Khowaras- 
mian, whom Gongischan conquered, and who_waa father of the bi-ave 
Gelaleddin. Pir Mohammed, at the end of the year 13.97, or the 
beginning of the year 1398, set out fiYuii his capital of Ga 2 nia, ad¬ 
vanced with a numerous army to Multan, and laid siege to the city, 
which was well defended by Sarenk. 

During the siege Tamerlane was advancing from Samarcande. 
He entered India at the end of the year 1398, descending more ter¬ 
rible than all its inundations from the centre of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucasus. This invincible barbarian met with no resist¬ 
ance from the Indians sufficient to justify, even by the military max¬ 
ims of Tartars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. He 
W{i8 joined near Multan by his grandson, who had now taken that 
city, and took in person the strong fortress of Batnir ; after which he 
marched towards Delhi. Here sultan Mahmoud, with his vizir, 
hod the courage to stand their groimd, determined to risk a battle 
with forces every way inferior to their enemies. 

Tamerlane, when in sight of their army, ordered a hundred 
thousand prisoners, which his own army had gathered in their rout, 
to be put to death, l>eca,use they were frlolaters, and because some of 
these wretches hail betrayed symptoms of satisfaction at tbe sight of 
a skirmish which had been fought with a party of Sultan Mah¬ 
moudis cavalry. As these marks of disaffection had raised tiie ap¬ 
prehension of a general insurrection of the slaves, during the battle 

which 
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which was impcuding, Tamerlane enforced his order with the greatest 
rigour, and it was executed witl^i^he utmost diligence. 

Two or three days after this massacre, Tamerlane gave battle, and 
was, as ever, victorious. Sultan Mahmoud and liis vizir fled into 
Delhi, and in the night fled out of it. 

' J. 

Delhi was taken without resistance, and its inhabitants were sub¬ 
jected to the same pillage and cruelties, which we have seen renewed 
in this century by Thamas Kouli Khan in the present capital of In- 
do3tan, which, although bearing the same name, is not situated ex¬ 
actly on the same spot as the antient Delhi. 

After having made the regulations necessary to calm the convul¬ 
sions which his cruelties had raised in the inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis of Indostan, Tamerlane marched to the north-east towards the 
Ganges, not without resistance maintained in some places with reso¬ 
lution, but in all without success. He crossed the Ganges at Togli- 
poor, and exposing his person in every skirmish that offered with the 
spirit of a volunteer, advanced to the straights of Kupele. 

At the foot of the mountains called Kentassi, in the country of 
Thibet, and in that part of them which lies between the thii'ty-first 
and thirty-second degree of latitude and ))etween the ninety-eighth and 
the hundredth degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from several 
sources, passes successively two great lakes, and flows to the west until 
the opposition of a part of the Indian Caucasus turns it to the south, 
and soon after to the south-east, when at length flowing due south, and 
having completed in these various directions a course of two hundred 
leagues, it enters India by forcing its passage through the mountains 
of the frontier, ^ , 

The pass through which the Ganges disembogues itself into In- 
dostan is called the straights of Kupele, wliich are distant from Delhi 
about 30 leagues, in the longitude of 90, and in the latitude of 30. 2. 

These 
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These straights are believed by the Indians, wIkj look very little 
abroad, to be the sources of tho^ Cbnges ; and a rock 15 miles distant 
from them, bearing some resemblance to the head of a cow, has joined 
in the same part of the kingdom two very important objects of their 
religion ; the grand image of the animal which they almost venerate 
as'a divinity, and the first appearance of that immense body of holy 
water which w||,phes away all their sins. 

* t 

A. GREAT multitude of Indians were assembled, probably for the 
celebration of a feast, at the straights of Ku|)ele. They made some 
shew of resistance against Tamerlane’s army, but were no sooner 
attacked than dispersed. Tlic field of this victory is the most distant 
term of Tamerlane’s conquests in India and on the globe. 


He now prepared *to return to his capital of Samarcande, and re¬ 
passed the Ganges ; after which he directed his march along the foot 
of mount Caucasus, until he arrived at the southern frontiers of Kash- 
mire, the mahomedan king of which country sent ambassadors to 
make submission. As this rout was through countries which the 
army had not hitherto passed, the sword wa.s not yet sheathed, but 
large detachments were making excursions to the south, whilst Ta¬ 
merlane reserved to himself the task of subduing the mountaineers 
who made any resistance, or i*efused to acknowledge his sovereignty. 


From the frontier’s of Kashmire to the frontiers of Indostan, the 
army passed through countries which had submitted to Tamerlane 
at his entrance into India ; and the march out of India was through 
the mountains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucasus. From hence 
Tamerlane hastened to Samarcande. Having reposed a few months 
in this capital of his vast dominions, he- set out on the great expedition 
in which he subdued Syria and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquished Ba- 
jazet, and by the addition of these conquests to those he had made 
before, rendered himself lord of an empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. 

Tamick- 
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Tamerlane never retiirned into India, but added the conqueets 
be had made in it to the government of his grandson Kr Mohammed 
Qehanguir, who ruled from Gazna the maliomedaii dominiotis of In- 
dostan until the death of his grandfather, which happened in tha year 
14!04 An event in Avhich so many princes were interested did not 
fail to raise great commotions amongst the princes of his family. On 
Ins death'bed Tamerlane named Pir Moliaimned Gehan Ghir the 
universal heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which his 
will was treated after his death, AViis e(jual to the veneration which 
had been paid to his authority dining his life. The sultan Khalil, 
another of his grandsons, immediately took possession of the capital 
of Samaicande, and proclaimed himself emperor. Pir Mohammed 
did not live long enough to assert his rights, but was assassinated six 
months after the death of his grandfather. 


The sultan Sharock, the youngest of the two sui-viving sons of 
Taanerlane, succeeded to the inheritance designed for Gehan Ghii-: 
he x’cigned near 42 years, during which the conquests of his father in 
India seem to have remained in subjection to his authority. 


There is in Europe an excellent history of the life of this prince, 
and of his descendants, continued to the year 1407. Tliere are 
likewise in England materials sufRciout to form a history of the de- 
pendance in which India remained to the posterity of Tamerlane, 
until one of them erected the new dynasty of mahomedan emperors 
in Indostan, which is tha-t of the present great Moguls ; but those 
tracts, hitherto little regarded by those, whose fortunes alone could 
furnish the expence of presenting them to the public in languages of 
common use, remain out of the reach of public cunosity by the diffi¬ 
culties attending the study of those in which they are written. 

A FEW scraps detached from one another by considerable intervals of 
time, and by subjects of little connection with each other, would be of 

little 
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little me to guide us through sucli a length of obscurity as that in 
which wo view at present the lystoiy of Tamerlane’s successors in In¬ 
dia, until the time of Sultan Babr : and this obscurity must remain, 
until the original histories brought into England by Mr. Frazer, or 
others equivalent to them, shall be published. 

The Sultan Babb was the 0th in descent, not from Sharoch, 
but from the Mirza Miran Schah, another of the sons of Tamer¬ 
lane ; this Babr, yielding to the conquests of the Usbeg Tartars, re¬ 
tired from the countiy of Mawhranhar towards India ; after making 
several expeditions into Indostan, he at last in the year 1520 de¬ 
feated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi, and became emperor of Dull i. Who 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will in all probability be known, w^en 
the commentaries of Sultan Babr, written by himself, and which 
are at Oxford, shall .be translated. After making still farther con¬ 
quests in Indostan, Sultan Babr died near Agra in December of 
the year 1530. 

The pride of the Great Moguls desceinled from Sultan Ikibr, in 
vaunting in their titles and on all other occasions, their descent from 
Tamerlane, has given rise to the common belief, that the tlimiie oi’ 
Delhi, and the whole extent of the conquests made by Tamerlane in 
India, were maintained by his posterity in a legulaj' filiation, and 
withouf* interruption. But such a succession would liave given no 
room for Sultan •Babr’s conquests over a stranger, as Sultan Loudi 
appears to be, and would have excluded him from the honour of 
being the founder of the present dynasty of Great Moguls. 

HomAion succeeded to his father Babr, and in 1510 fled into 
Persia before the Pitans, whom we imagine to have been tlie Maho- 
inedan subjects of Sultan Ibrahim Loudi conquered by Babr. By 
the assistance of the king of Persia Homaion recovered his empire ii> 
1565, and died in 1556. Before his flight he had conquered and 
added to the Mogul dominions the kingdoms of Guzevat and Malva ; 
he had likewise taken possession of the kingflom of Bcxigal. 
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Acbar succeeded his father Homaion, and died, after a reign of 
near ]60 years, in 1606. He extended the empire, but not so far to 
the southward as to prevent him from vouchsafing to stile the king 
of Portugal his neighbour, in virtue of the territories possessed by 
this nation near Goa on the coast of Malabar. 

% 

To Acbar succeeded his son Jehanoitib, who died, in 1627. A 
weak prince, enslaved by the influence of his mistress Nourjehan, con¬ 
fined in his pei-son, and constrained in his government, by the ambi¬ 
tion of his son Gehan Schah. Sir Thomas Roe was sent embassa¬ 
dor to Jehanguir by king James the first. 

^HAH Gehan succeeded to his father Jehanguir '; and after a 
reign successful until the change of his fortunes, to which a sickness 
of languor occasioned by intemperance in his seraglio gave rise, was 
deposed and confined by his son Aurengzebe, and died in 1666. 

There is not a more curious piece of history than that of the re¬ 
bellion of Aurengzebe against his father, written by Mr. Bernier. 
After having murdered his three brothers and some of their chil¬ 
dren, to acquire the throne, Aurengzebe maintained himself in it 
near 50 years, with so strict an attention to the government of his 
empire, as entitles him to be ranked with the ablest princes, who 
have reigned in any age or country. He conquered more than 
half the provinces of the Peninsula of India in person, and his vice¬ 
roys conquered or subjected almost all the rest, the sea coasts of 
Malabar excepted. The revenues of the empire amounted in his 
time to near thirty-eight millions of pounds sterling. He died in 
1707. 

But all the abilities of Aurengzebe did not give him the power of 
securing his crown to one of his sons in preference to the rest, and it 
appears by his will that he foresaw the contests which ensued amongst 
them after his death. His sons Azem Schah, and Mahomed Mauzm, 
fought at the head of armies not equalled since the time of Tamer¬ 
lane. 
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lane. That of Mahomed Mamam consisted of more than three himdrefl 
thousand fighting men, of which one hundred and fifty thousand 
were cavahy. Azem, who seems by his father’s will to have been 
the favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm was proclaimed 
emperor, under the title of Bahadh Schaii, after which he attacked 
his brother Kaunbuksh, who was taken prisoner and died of his 
wounds. Bahadr Schah died afte» reigning about six years accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Frazer. 

Of four sons which survived their fathSr Bahadr Schah, three 
joined against the other, defeated and killed liim, and then Jehan- 
DER Schah separated from the other two, <lef(5ated and put tliem to 
death; after which he was proclaimed emperor; but as bo was a 
very weak prince, and infatuated by his mistress Lai Koar, who had 
been a public singer; two brothers the principal men of his court 
dethroned him, and placed on the throne Mahomed Fursuksir 
son to Azem Schah, the prince who fell the first of the three bro¬ 
thers, by whose deaths Jehander Schah acquired the crown. 

We know not what term to give to the reign of Jehander Schah, 
the predecessor of FmTuksir, as Mr. Frazer, who is now the guide 
to whom we are most indebted for the history of this dynasty seems 
to have made a mistake in the chinnology of this period. Aureng- 
zebe is said to have died in February 1707, and Mahomed Furruksir 
in February 1719, which dates give an interval of twelve years. At 
the same time Bahadr Schah the shccessor of Aurengzebe is said to 
have reigned about six ycal's, Mahomed Furi-uksir the successor of Je- 
hander Schah, to have reigned seven : so that we have in the reigns of 
these two princes, without the interposition of Jehander Schah, more 
than the term which elapsed between the deaths of Aurengzebe and 
Mahomed Furruksir, whoso deaths are ascertained by dates. Mr. 
Frazer has not ascertained the term of Jehander Schah’s reign ; but 
if those of Bahadr Schah and Furruksir could be authentically reduced 
into the space to which they must be confined, it would be sufficient, 
according to the ideas of Mogul history, that Jehander Schah only 
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oiice pertbrmed the ceremony of sitting in public on the throne of 
Delhi, to ill title him to be I'anked in the list of the emperora of 
IndOxStan. 

By that dependanoe to the great men of the kingdom to whidi 
their contests for the crown had reduced the descendants of Aureng- 
zebe, the emperors elected, although reverenced as despotic by the 
multitude, ascended the throne in bonds, and were in reality nothing 
more than the slaves of J^heir ministers. 

Still the blood of Tamerlane continued to be held in too great 
veneration throughout the empire, to permit any others than his de¬ 
scendants to entertain hopes of ascending the tlirone with impunity. 
Those who stood nearest to the throne, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore contented to rule the empire as they pleased, by 
shewir^ to the people a pompous sovereign, who in reality commanded 
nothing but the women of his seraglio. 


FuRRUKsm was the first of the Great Moguls, whose father had 
not been emperor, and we shall soon see more examples of this 
oblique succession. The same lords who had raised, deposed him as 
a measure necessary to their own security. Not content with con¬ 
fining him, they put out his eyes; but even this degree of imbeciUity 
and wretchedness did not appease their fears or satisfy their resent¬ 
ments. They murdered him on the 16th of February 1719, aggra¬ 
vating the deed with every indignity and iusult. 


These deposers of Furruksir placed on the throne his cousin 
german Balfeih al Diijat son of Raifeih al Shan, one of the brothers 
from whom the emperor Jehander Schah won the crown. Raffieih 
a! Diijat was taken out of the castle in which those of the royal 
family who are not murdered are suffered to live. This change of 
Ms fortunes was not more extraordinary than it was of short dura¬ 
tion ; 
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tion j for the same disposers of the tlirone who had made him emperor, 
murdered him when he had scarcely reigned three months. 

They then took Raffeih al Dowlet, brother of Badeih al Dirjat, 
probably out of the same place of confinement, and placed him on 
the throne. Tlie reign of this emperor was of shorter duration than 
that of his brother, for he died within a few days after his accession, 
and liis death was not suspected to be the effect of poison. 

Mahomed Schah was now proclaimed by the two brothers Ab¬ 
dallah Khan, and Hossan Ally Khan, whom we have seen powerful 
enough to make four and depose live emperors^ of Ind<Mtan. If there 
were no interreigns, four of these successions happened in the space 
of four months. 

* Mahomed Schah wets son of Jehan Schah, one of the three bro¬ 
thers who perished in disputing the crown with their brother Jehander 
Schah. So that a son of each of these three unfortunate princes became 
emperor only to be as unfortunate as his father. 

But the greatest humiliation, if not tlie most tragical exit, was 
reserved for Mahomed Schah, But the beginnmg of his reign w^as 
not without a stroke of vigour in the mode of eastern politics ; for 
his courtiers, to please him, assassinated Hossan Ally Khan, one of 
the two brothers whose hands had been imbrued in so much of the 
blood of his fe,mily. 

r 

The other brother Abdullah Caun immediately appeared in arms, 
and opposed another emperor of his own nomination to Mahomed 
Schah. A battle ensued, in which AbduUali was taken prisoner. 
He died three months afterwards of his wounds; havii^, it is said, 
received the assurance of his pardon from Mahomed Schah; which, 
if true, is an example of clemency very rarely found in the poiitios 
of A.siatic monarchs. 


The 
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The removal of two such dangerous enemies to the throne, placed 
Mahomed Schah in possession of it -ysdth a security unknown to hw 
predecessors, since the reign of Aurengzebo; but this security served 
only to render him unworthy of it. Indolent, sensual, and irresolute, 
he voluntarily gave to favourites as great a degree of power, as that 
which the ministers of the tlirone had lately possessed in defiance of 
the will of their sovereigns. The fatal moment approached, in which 
a foreigner was to determine whether he should exterminate the 
race of Tamerlane, and annex the riches^ empire of the universe to 
his own. Caundorah the vizir and favourite of Mahomed Schah 
quarrelled with Nizam al Muluck the viceroy of the southern pro¬ 
vinces, who had under his jurisdiction very near a fourth part of the 
empire, and who without rebellion had rendered himself almost in¬ 
dependant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzebe, Ni¬ 
zam al Muluck censured openly and in the strongest terms, the 
lethar^ck and pusillanimous administration, as well as the profligate** 
and dissolute manners of the court; hoping, no doubt, to impair the 
influence of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there could 
be no* remedy to such desperate evils, but in a total revolution of the 
empire, he advised Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped the throne 
of Persia, to come and take possession of that of Indostan ; and Tha¬ 
mas Kouli Khan followed his advice. 

Mr. Frazer has left us an authentic account of this extraordi¬ 
nary revolution. An army famished by its own numbers, com¬ 
manded by chiefs unanimous in nothing but their unwillingness to 
fight, and these by an emperor who could not command his fears, 
submitted to enemies whom they outnumbered five to one : but these 
enemies had been inured to conflicts under the most desperate sol¬ 
dier of the ago, and were rendered invincible by the expectation of 
plundering the capital of the richest empire in the world. A skir¬ 
mish decided the fate of this empire. Mahomed Schah laid his 
regalia at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who took possession of 
Delhi, plundered it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inha¬ 
bitants. 


The 
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The conqueror reserving to himself all the countries l 3 ring to the 
westward of the river Indus and.Attock, restored all the rest to Maho¬ 
med Schah, and reinstated him in the throne with formalities; after 
which he returned to Persia, canying with him out of Indostan a 
treasure, which in effects, silver, gold and jewels, was valued at more 
than seventy millions of pounds sterling. He entered India from 
Kandahar in the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kan¬ 
dahar at the end of the year 1739. This dreadful incursion is reck¬ 
oned to have cost Indostan, besides its treasures, the loss of two hun¬ 
dred thousand lives. 

The cruelties exercised in India by Than^as Kouli Khan, were 
such, that a dervise had the courage to present a writing to him, 
conceived in these terms : “ If thou art a god, act as a god ; if thou 
“ art a prophet, conduct us in the way of salvationif thou art a 
“ king, render the people happy, and do not destroy them.” To 
which the barbarian replied, “ I am no god, to act as a god; nor a 
“ prophet, to shew the way of salvation ; nor a king, to render the 
“ people happy j but I am he whom God sends to the nations which 
he has determined to visit with his wrath.” 
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SECTION III. 


^HE northern nations of India, although idolaters, having scarce 
a religion, when compared to the multitude of superstitions and 
ceremonies which characterise ’the inhabitants of the southern coun¬ 
tries, were easily induced to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at 
.this day the Affghans or Pitans, who figure so much in all the late 
devolutions of Delhi. Excepting these, few of the other Indians 
have been converted. 

The armies which made the first conquests for the heads of the 
respective dynasties, or for other incursors, left behind them numbers 
of Mahomedans, who, seduced by a finer climate and a richer coun¬ 
try, forgot theii- own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference to 
the service of men of their own religion, who, from whatever coun¬ 
try they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than the stoutest 
of the subjected nation ; this preference has continually encouraged 
adventurers from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, to seek their fortunes 
under a government, from wliich they were sure of receiving greater 
encouragement than they could expect at home. 

From these origins, time has formed in India a mighty nation of 
near ten millions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans call Moors: to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogul, the greatest part of 
Indostan is now subject: but, although* the reigning nation, they are 
out-numbered by the Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of numbers, has obliged the Mahomedans to leave 
in all parts of Indostan, many Indian princes in possession of their re¬ 
spective sovereignties, which they are permitted to govern without mo¬ 
lestation, on condition that they pay the stipulated tribute, and do not 
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infiiiige any part of the treaties by which they or theii- ances¬ 

tors have acknowledged the-sovereignty of the Great Mogul. These 
Intlian princes are called Rajahs, i. e. kings ; more than one half of 
tlio empire is at tliis day subject to these Rajahs, of wliora some are 
])rinces of very small territoiles, and others, such as Jasseing and Jes- 
somseing mentioned by Mr. Bernier in the history of Aurengzebe, 
as also the kings of Mysore and Tanjore mentioned in the histoiy of 
the present wars of Coromandel, po8.sc.ss dominion.s almost as large as 
the kiiigs of Pi*us.sia or Portugal, Many of them pretend to great 
antkjuity of family, and one, whom the emperor Acbar conquered, 
boasted his destient from Poi'u.s. 

Besides the Indians who reside in the teiritories of the Rajahs, 
lliere arc ev(*ry where seen grea t numbers of them in those parts of the 
eountiy which are immediately subject to the Great Mogul without 
the interposition of an Indian j)rince to govern them. They are the 
(jnly cultivators o!" the land, and the only manufacturers of the im¬ 
mense qiiantitie.s of linnen which aje made in the empire ; insomuch 
that at a distance fi’om the capital cities, the great trading towns, the 
encampments of armie.s, and the high roads, it is rare to see in the 
villages or fields a Mahomedan employed in any thing except levying 
eontribiitioi»s or acting in some otlier respect as an officer of the 
Great Mogul. 

Intki.dioENT empiirers assert that there are no written laws 
amongst tlm Indians, but that a few maxims transmitted by tradition 
supply the "ace of such a code in the discussion of civil causes ; and that 
the ancient practice, corrected on particular occasions by the good sense 
of the judge, deckles absolutely in criminal cases. In all cases derived 
fi'om the relations of blood, the Indian is worthy to be trustcil with the 
greatest confidence ; but in cases of projrerty, in wlrich this relation 
does not exist, as a cunning subtil people they are perpetually in dis¬ 
putes and for the want of a written code the justice or injustice of the. 
<lecision depends OU' the integrity or venality of the judge. Hence the 
pariies prefer to submit tlieir cause to the decision of arbitrators cliosen 
by themselves, rather than to tlnit of the officers appointed bv the 
government. 
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The Alcoran ia to the Mahomedana at once the source of their 
religious institutions, of their civil law, and of the administration of 
justice in criminal cases. The two first of these heads have been as 
copiously commented as in any religion or government whatsoever. 

The Mulla in Indostan superintends the practice and punishes the 
breach of religious duties, the Cadi holds courts In which are tried 
all disputes of property, and the Catwal is the judge and executor of 
justice in criminal cases. 

An accurate description of the functions allotted to the Cadi and the 
Mulla, would require a volume, which we have not materials to fur¬ 
nish ; and if furnished, this volume would leave us but imperfectly in¬ 
formed of the general administration of justice in the cases supposed t<i 
fall under the jurisdiction of these officers ; since the soveroigif or his 
delegate perpetually wrests all kinds of causes from tlie common forms 
of tidal, and decides them himself without appeal. Some notion of 
the Catwal is given by-Mr. Thevenot: the punishments indicted by 
this tribunal, are different from those prescribed by the Alcoran ; from 
the precepts of which the Catwal likewise deviates in exercising the 
torture, and it contradicts them, in being always open to bribery. 

We see in those parts of Indostan wliich are ficquented by tlie 
European nations, the customs or laws which regard lands subject to 
contradictions, not easily reconcileable. The husbandman who pos¬ 
sesses a few fields has the power of selling and bequcathil|^ them, at 
the same time that the district in which these fields are included is 
annually let out by the government to a renter, who pays a certain 
sum of money to the lord of the country, and receives from the cul¬ 
tivator a certain part of his harvests. The renter sometimes quaiTols 
with the husbandmaji, and displaces him from liis possessions : cla¬ 
mours tis against the highest degree of injustice ensue ; the prince in¬ 
terferes, and generally redresses the poor man, who has so much need 
of support in such a cause of misery ; and if he fails to give this proof 
of his inclination to justice, he is held in execration, and deemed 
capable of any iniquity. 
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In all the countries absolutely subjected, the Great Mogul stiles 
liimself proprietor of all the lan<is, and gives portions of them at 
will as revenues for life to his feudatories ; but still these grants take 
not away from the cultivator the right of sale and bequest. The 
policy of all the Indian governments of Indostan, as well as that of 
the Great Mogul, seems to consist more in a perpetual attention to 
prevent any one family from obtaining gi*eat possessions, than in the 
intention of multiplying oppressions upon the body of the people ; 
for such a slavery would soon leave the monarch little grandeur to 
boast of, and few subjects to command. As all acfjuisitions of land 
are subject to the inspection of the government, tlie man who should 
attempt to make himself proprietor of a large* estate in land, would 
be refused the ceHificates necessary to put him in posse&sion, and 
would be mmked as a victim necessary to be sacrificed to the policy 
of the state. From* what we see in the histories of this and other 
eastern countries, the violences committed among the great, lead us 
to think that the man of move humble condition is subject to still 
greater violences ; when, on the contrary, this humility is the best 
of protections. 

• 

The Feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain title and the pen¬ 
sion which accompanies it, acknowledges the Great Mogul his heir. 
No man, from the Vizir downwards, has any trust of importance 
reposed in him but on these terms, and on his decease the whole of 
his proper^ that can be found is seized for the use of the emperor, 
who gives back to the family what portion he pleases. Tlie estates 
of all who are not feudatories descend to the natural heii*s. 

These barriers raised against the aggrandizement of particular 
families became absolutely necessary in a state, necessitated to repose 
very great trusts in certain individuals. 

The whole extent of Indostan is not divided into more than twenty- 
four provinces ; each of these include several Indian principalities. A 
very large army ready to move at the first warning was found neccs- 
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saiy to coerce the Rajahs ; the same force divided lUider several dis¬ 
tinct commaudei’s would have been ^ ineffectual Hence it was ne¬ 
cessary to give a large tract of country to the government of a single 
officer, or to relinquish tlio design of extending the dominion. 

This officer, now well known in Europe by the title of Nabob, 
was made subject to the controul of others who resided in the pro¬ 
vince with him, and over whom he had no authority. The sover¬ 
eign reserved to Iximself the power of life and death. Civil causes 
were reserved to the Cadi, and the revenues and expences of the pro¬ 
vince were subject to the examination of the Duan, who managed 
the customs and took possession for the emperor of the estates of the 
feudatories who died. The Great Mogul gave the government of 
the strongest holds in the province to governors who were in nothing 
subject to the Nabob. He was called to court, kept there, or trans¬ 
lated into another government, whenever the ministry thought these 
changes nocessaiy ; and there was a time when they were so frequent, 
that a new Nabf>b left Delhi riding contrary to the usual manner w itli 
his back turned to the bead of his elephant, and gave for a reasoti. 

That he was hK)king qjit for his successor.” 

The divisions of the royal family gave the Nabobs of provinces 
distant from the capital, opportunities of acquiring a stability in their 
governments, and the court was now content to receive a stipulated 
sum, in lieu of the real revenues of the province, in wdifcU the Nabob 
became little less than absolute, and haxl nothing to fear but an army 
from Dellii, which was always coming, and never came. But even be¬ 
fore they arrived at this state of indej^endence, we find thorn exercising 
the cmel caprices of despotism on wretches too weak to raise their 
complaints to the throne. Maiidleslow tells a story of a Nabob who 
cut off the heads of a set of dancing girls, that is, of a company of very 
handsome women, because they did not come to his palace on the first 
summons. In Tavernier we see a man, who murders his wife, four 
cbildron, and thirteen slaves, and is left unpunished, because he is the 
person on whom tho Nabob relied for the cure of a distemper. 


The 
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hmde hy Makomedan 0(ynqueror8 in Indostan. 

The relations of all the travellers into Indostan abound with ex¬ 
amples of the vices of these prinpes. It has been observed, that all the 
Mahomedans established in India acquire, - in the third generation, 
the indolence and pusillanimity of the original inhabitants, and at 
the same time a cruelty of character to wliich the Indians are at pre¬ 
sent happily strangers. Hence we are almost induced to give assent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of shedding blood of any kind, 
inculcated by the Indian religion, was a political institution, wisely 
calculated to change into gentler manners the sanguinary disposition, 
which is said to have characterised all the inhabitants of Indostan be¬ 
fore the religion of Braina was introduced amongst them. 

« 

Tlie End of the Dissertation. 



TO THE READER. 


OINCE the first edition of this hook in 176^1;, Mr. Alexander Dow 
has published a translation of The Ili-etory of the MahoTnedwn, 
Conquerors in Indostan, written originally in Persic by Fehishta. 
Tliis work of Ferishta is an abridgement of other historians, and 
extends from the beginning of the reign of Sebeqtechin, the first 
of the Ghaznavide Monarchs who made conquests in Indostan, to 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Acbar ; that is, from the year 
977 to 1605 of our iEiu ; and of the Mahomedan, from 365 to 1014. 

Ferishta gives the origin and regular succession of all the Kings 
of Ghazna and emperors of Delhi during this period, the prograss of 
their conquests in Indostan, and the other principal events of their 
reigns ; and thus supplies the voids and imperfections of the histo¬ 
rical part of our Dissertation on the Establishments made by Makome- 
dan Conquerors in Indostan. We have, nevei-theless, left our disserta¬ 
tion in its first state, that the attention of the Reader might be directed 
to the work of Ferishta, which is the most curious and valuable 
piece of Oriental history, of whi^ a translation has hitherto been gi\'en 
to Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^HE English establishments in the kingdom of Indostan are divided 
into three governments, independant of each other. Bombay 


commands the factories on the western side of the peninsula, common- 
.ly called the Malabar coast ; together with those in Persia : the estab¬ 
lishments and possessions on the eastern or Coromandel coast are 
under the government of Madrass : and those in Bengal depend on 
Calcutta. From the year 174!5 to the conclusion of the late peace, the 
English have been continually engaged in war, in one or other of these 
divisions: and the preservation of their commerce in the East-Indies 

F abso- 
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absoUitely (le])eude(l on the eondiict and success of the Wat's of Coro¬ 
mandel and Bengal, We have therefore thought that a general history 
of their military transactions in ludostan, during this period, would 
not be unacceptable to the public ; more especially as there is no j)art 
of the world in which the British arms have, of late years, acquired 
more honour. 
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THE AVAR OF C OR O SI A N D E L. 

war do.clare<l l^etweon (Jieat Britain and Franco in 
■^'oxtended its operations to tlie settlements of the two nations 
in India : ])eaee was m> sooner restored to them by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than they took n)> arms against one another, on the 
roast of Coromandel, as allies to two Moorish lords contendiny; for 
the po,sse.s.sion of the proviii(*.e ol' (^‘lrnatica. The competition be¬ 
tween these lords had its rise in events, wdiich happened seA eral yeai-s 
before the English or BTeneb took ])art in it ; it therefore liccornes 
necessary to describe those CAents ; and as the government, polity, 
and customs of the nations of Indostan differ greatly from those of 
Europe, we shaU endeavoui-, in the course of our narrative, to give’as 
nmch of their character and uuninei>!, as a]>])oars necMiSsary for thti 
intelligence of the facts whieli wo relate. 

Most of tlie couiitrievS which hav^e been ironquored by the Great 
Mogul in the peninsula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty', 
called fi'tim its situation tlie Docan, oi- south. From the word Son bah, 
signifying a province, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called Soubah- 
<Uu’, and by Europeans imj>r<>])erly Soubah. Of*thc countries under 
his jurisdiction, some ai-e entirely subjected to the throne of Delhi, and 
governed by Mahornedaus, whotu Bkiropeans as improperly eall 
Moors ; whilst others j’emain under the government of their original 
tn«.liao princes or Rajahs, and are suffered to follow their ancient 
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modes on condition of paying tribute to the Great Mogul. The 
Moorish governors depending on the Soubah, assume, when treating 
with their inferiors, the title of Nabob, which signifies Deputy : but 
this in the registers of the throne is synonimous to Soubahdar, and the 
greatest part of those who stile themselves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 
ranked at DeUii under the title of Phous-dar, which is much inferior 
to that which they assume., signifying no moi*e than the commander 
of a body of forces. The Europeans established in the territories of 
these Pseudo-Nabobs (if we may be allowed the expression) following 
the example of the natives with whom they have most intercourse, 
have agreed in giving them the title they so much affect. In defer¬ 
ence therefore to the custom which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them in possession of it, and in the coiu^ of our naiTation shall like¬ 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Souhak. 

A Nabob ought to hold his commission from Delhi, and if at his 
death a successor has not been previously appointed by the Great Mo¬ 
gul, the Soubah has the right of naming a person to administer tlie 
Nabobship until the wdll of the Sovereign is known ; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed authentically establislied 
until he is confirmed from Delhi. The Soubah receives from the 
seveial Nabobs the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
' the treasury of 'tlie Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany 
' him in all military expeditions within the extent of. his viceroyalty, 
but not in any without that extent. These regulations were intende<l 
to place them in such a state of dependance on the Soubah as shouhl 
render them subservient to the interests of tlie Empire, and at the 
same time leave them in a state of in dependance, which would 
lender it difficult for the Soubah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the throne. 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began k) lose its vigour im¬ 
mediately after the Ileath of Aurengzebe, the ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan; but since the dreadful incursion of the Persians 
under Thamas Kouli Khan, it has declined daily more and more: so 
that during the last fifty years, Soubahs have been seen to maintain 
themselves in their governments against the will of the throne, and 
have consequently appointed Nabobs under them with as little regard 

to 
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to its authority; Nabobs likewise have kept possession of their g(j- 
vernraents in' opposition both to the Soubah and the throne ; and 
what is more extraordinary in the offices of a despotic state, both 
Soubahs and Nabobs have named their successors, who have often 
succeeded with as little opposition as if they had been the heirs ap¬ 
parent of an hereditary dominion. Wliat we have said of the go¬ 
vernment of the southern provinces, is equally applicable to all the 
other Soubaships of the empire. 

The Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships de})en- 
dant on the Soubah of the Decan ; from its capital it is likewise 
named the province of Arcot; but its present limits are greatly in¬ 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
conquered by the Great Mogul ; for we do not find that the Nabobs 
of Arcot have over extended their authority beyond the river Gon- 
degama to the iioith, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, and Mysore 
to the soutli. The sea btninds it to the east. It was not before the 
beginning of the present century that this countiy was entirely re¬ 
duced by the Moors. 

Sadat ull a, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
elder, Doast-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship ; and conferring on 
the younger Boker-al ly, the Government of Velore ; he likewise di¬ 
rected that Gulam Hass ciii, the nephew of his favourite wife, should 
bo Duan or j)rimo minister to his successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, he died much regretted by his subjects. 

The dispositions he had made were fulfilled vdthout opposition or 
difficulty ; but Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Dojist-ally with averaion, since it took 
effect without that deference to his authority which he was deter¬ 
mined to establish throughout all the goveimnients under his jurisdic¬ 
tion. The jealousy of this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally 
from procuring a regular confirmation from Delhi : it is said that ho 
only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an authentic commission, 
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1732 Doast-ally had two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-ally, was 
arrived at man’s astate when his^ lather succeeded to the Nabobship ; 
be had likewise several daughters, one of whom he had at that time 
given in marriage to his nephew Mortiz-ally, son of Boker-aily; and 
another to a more distant relatimi named Chmida-saheb. This lord 
gave his own- daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Hassein, 
and availing himself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obtained the 
Nabob’s pennission to administer the office of Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributary 
to the Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its own prince, 
or Ilajah, and the care of leyydng the tributes of these countries was 
intnisted to tlie Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an mmy to facilitate the collection of them. 'Fhe death of the 

]7‘)6 king of Tritchinopoly in 1736, Wiis followed hy disputes ))etweeu 
the queen and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a cen- 
I'usion i!i the government sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He therefore deter¬ 
mined to send an army under the command of his son Subder-ally 
au<l the Duan Chunda-saheb to seize any opportunity which might 
offer of getting possession of the city of Tritchinopoly; but to pre¬ 
vent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei¬ 
surely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded to the south: 
accordingly they came to Madrass, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicherry, where they staid a longer time; dui - 
ing which, Chunda-saheb laid the first foundation of his connexions 
with the French government in that city: from hence they marched 
to Tritchinopoly, 

By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Cliiinda-saheb pre¬ 
vailed on the queen to admit him with a body of troops into the caty, 
having first taken an oath on the Koran, that he would act in nothing 
t(3 her detriment: the people of the country say that she fell in love 
with him; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the 
garrison, seized the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died 
of gric£ The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
4} of 
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of the capital ; after which, Subder-aUy leaving Chunda-saheh to 1730' 
govern these new acquisitions, returned to his father at Arcot, who 
appointed Meer-assud, the preceptor of Subder-aUy, to succeed Chun- 
da-saheb in the office of Duan. 

The new Duan was weU acquainted with the ambitious character 
of his pi-edecessor, and represented to Subder-aUy the consoquenc.es 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views, 
placed in a govenament of such importance. Subder-aUy saw his 
error when it was too late to redress it; for when he nipresentedlto 
his father the necessity of recalling Chunda-saheb-to Aicot, the Na¬ 
bob, apprehensive of open ruptures in his family, and attached to Ins 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities, could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 

Chunda-sahep hearing what had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure jiimself: he put the city of Tritchinopoly in 
a good state of defence, and placed liis two brothers in the strongest 
towns dependant on his sovereignty; Buda-saheb in Madura, and 
Saduck-saheb in Dindigul : but notwithstanding the.se preparations, 
he determined not to throw off his allegiance to the Nabob, before 
ho .should be openly attacked. 

In the mean time Nizam-al-muluck’s resentments against the fa¬ 
mily of Doast-ally increased with their acquisitions; for, notwith¬ 
standing the independancy affected by Chunda-saheb, he did not 
doubt that the force of Tritchinopoly would always be united with 
that of Arcot, whenever danger from foreign powers should threaten 
either of the two governments. But his attention was for some years 
biken up by affairs of much gi*eater importance than the reducing of 
this family to his obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Gimt Mogul, whom he wished to see detlnnncd, against Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, whom he had invited to invade the Empire : and 
after the Peisian left Indostan, he was obliged to keep his arms 
turned towards Delhi, where he was equaUy dreaded and detested. 

Thus pinvented from marching into the Carnatic, he at length de¬ 
termined to give the Morattoes permission to attack it. By this 
measure he satisfied, in part, the obligations Im lay under to that na- 1730 
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1730 tioii, ami at the same time employed a fince, wliich, next to hif^ 
own, was the most capable of conquering the dominions of Doast-ally. 

The country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay and Gol-Kon- 
dah : its limits are not known with any degree of ceitainty to Euro¬ 
peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and history of the 
people. It is now a century that they have made a figure iis the most 
enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and as the only nath)n of Indians, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice ; for the Kajpouts 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they have often been at the gates 
of Delhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne : at others, in defence 
of it against the Affghans or Pitans. The strength of their aimies 
consists in their numerous cavalry, which is more capable of resisting 
fatigue than any in India ; large bodies of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. They avoid general engagements, and 
seem to have no other idea in making war, but that of doing as much 
mischief as possible to the enemy’s country. This they effect by 
driving oft’ the cattle, destroying the haivest, burning the villages, 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumours of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
war little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or oven 
of attacking with effect any of their detachments. Hence the ex¬ 
pence of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
from the devastations they commit, generally induce the govern¬ 
ments they attack to purchase their retreat with money. Great par¬ 
simony in their expences, and continued collections of treasure by the 
means now described, have been the principal causes of raising them, 
in less than a century, from a people of inconsiderable note, to a na¬ 
tion which at present strikes terror into all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies of men, and 
sometimes whole armies ; but tlie hiring of them is a dangerous re¬ 
source ; for the ofi’er of better terms seldom foils to make them change 
sides ; and they seldom relinquish their practice of plundering even in 
the countries which they are hired to defend. But notwithstanding 

their 
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their warlike character, they are in other respects, the most scrupu- 1739 
loU 8 observei’s of the religion of Brama; never eating of any thing'"— 
that has Ufe, nor even killing the insects which molest them : how¬ 
ever, a buffalo sacrificed, with many strange cereijionies, atones for 
the blood of their own species which they shed in war. 

Before the Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattoes were in possession of several fortresses and territories in the 
country: retreating from which before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recom- 
pence for the possessions which they relinquished, and as a tribute 
for desisting from their usual predatory incursions into the province. 

The Nabobs of Ai-cot had for many years neglected to pay tliis tri¬ 
bute, and the Morattoes had refrained from their usual methods of 
obtaining reparation, from no other motive than their great fear of 
Nizam-al-inuluck : but this restraint was now removed by the eii- 
courage]jaent which they received from him to invade the C’arnatic- 
At the same time the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had suffered from Chunda-saheb in his govern¬ 
ment of Tritchinopoly, incited them, as brethren of the same reli¬ 
gion, to attack the Carnatic, and to revenge the violations com¬ 
mitted in their temples and holy j)laces by that Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moors in his service. 

In the month of May, 1740, an army of 10,000 Morattoes, under 1740 
the command of Ragogee Bonsola, approached the province mth 
their usual rapidity, and arrived at the mountains, which separate it 
from the western country, before Doast-ally was able to collect 
the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a large pari of his 
anny happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 
under the command of hjs son Subder-ally. The Nabob, however, 
marched from Arcot with what troops he was able to assemble, 
about 4,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and with these determined to de¬ 
fend the passes of Damal-cheni, through which the Morattoes in¬ 
tended to enter the province, until he could be succoured by his son’s 
army, and the other troops of the province, which were advancing 
to his assistance : it is thought he would liave succ*H.‘de,d in this in- 
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1740 tention if he had not boon betrayed by one of hw officers, an Indian, 
who snffered the MorattoeR to pass the sttition where he eonmiaudetl. 
The next day, being the 20th of May, the whole a.rmy appeared in 
the Nabob’s rear,^ which was not defended by intrenehments, and 
having every advantage, attacked his troops with great fury; who, 
encom’aged by the example of their prince, defended themselves re¬ 
solutely for several hours, until they saw him, together with his son 
Hassan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the held of battle; the 
rout was then general ; most of the principal officers of the army 
were slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisoner. 

Subder-ally, wdth the troops under his command, was advanetid 
as far as Arcot when he heard of his father’s fate, upon which he 
immediately took refuge in Velore. Chunda-saheb likewise took the 
field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out that he intended 
to march to the Nabob’s assistance ; Imt by contrived delays he kept 
at a distance from the field of battle, and as soon as he Ileard of 
the Nabob’s defeat, hastened back to Tritchinopoly. 

The Morjittoes, after their victoiy, sent detachments to j)hui<Jev 
and levy contributions in every part of the province, but found that 
what they acquired by these means did not answer their expectations; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into 
the strong holds with wliich the province abounds. Thus disap¬ 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
assud, who was empowered by Subder-ally from Velore to treat with 
them: it was agreed that they should be paid, at stated periods, 
10,000,000 of rupees, equal to one year’s revenue of the province, 
on condition that they quitted the Carnatic immediately; thus much 
was made public, but another article was kept secret. As soon as 
the treaty was ratified, Subder-ally assumed, the title and authority 
of Nabob ; but this power was now so much impaired, that Chunda- 
saheb thinking he had nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcot 
to do homage to him: however, the splendor of his retinue, and the 
military force which accompanied him, made him appear rather the 
equal than the dependant of Subder-ally. 

I’ho 
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The fortiticalioDa of Poudicheriy were at thw time iu sucli reputa¬ 
tion, amongst a people who had never before seen any thing equal to 
them, tliat the late Nabob, as well as Subder-ally and Chunda-salieb, 
liad sent their wives, children, and treasures, to remain there during 
the war. As soon as the Morattocs quitted the province, Subder-ally 
and Chunda-saheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 
where they stayed several days. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took 
with him his own and his Other’s family ; but Chunda-saheb pro¬ 
ceeding to Tritchinopoly, left the w^omen of his family and one of 
Ids sons there. 


1740 


In the month of December the province was Jigain struck with 
(;onstemation by the return of the same army of Morattoes which 
had lately affticted it with so many calamities. This second irrup¬ 
tion was in consequence of the secret engagement which they had 
made with Subder-ally. 

Besides the sum of money which he had agreed to pay them, they 
had farther insisted on receiving some territories in sovereignty, and iu 
this demand Mgei ^assud found them so indexible, that, considering the 
territories of Tritchinopoly seived only to render the power of Chun- , 
(hi-vsaheb formidable to hi.s master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at their 
own expence : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-saheb, if he fell into their hands, in such a man¬ 
ner as should be most conducive to the interests of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritchinopoly was strongly fortified in the Indian manner of 
defence ; and Chunda-saheb, on the first news of the approach of the 
Morattocs against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of grain, 
which is considered as the best security of a fortified place amongst a 
people wbo are very little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-assud therefore foreseeing that he would be able to 
protract his defence as long as his provisions lasted, advised the Mo¬ 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic, and to encamp at such a distance as 
might prevent any suspicion of tlieir intentions to return. This art¬ 
ful conduct produced the effect intended by it ; for Chunda-saheb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating expeditions into other 
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1740 ]>rovinces, sold his stores of grain ; of which they Jio%>oner received 
intelligence than they set out from their camp at Sevegunga, and by 
very expeditious marches appeared in sight of Tritchinopoly before 
he could remedy the distress to which he had so unwarily reduced it. 

1741 They invested tlie city closely, and were attentive to prevent the 
introduction of any supplies or reinforcements ; nevertheless the bro¬ 
thers of Chunda-saheb attempted to relieve it. Buda-saheb advanced 
from Madura with a laige convoy of provisions, escorted by 3,000 horse 
and 7,000 foot: the Morattoes detached 20,000 men to intercept this 
reinforcement, which defended itself with bravery until Buda-saheb 
fell, when the death of the leader was followed by a general rout, as it 
always happens in the battles of Indostan : they cut off Buda-saheb s 
head, and sent it to Chunda-saheb as a confirmation of his brother’s de¬ 
feat. Another detachment attacked Saduck-saheb, approtiching from 
Dindigul with 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who were likewise defeated 
after a sharp fight, which ended-with the death of Saduck-saheb. 

Chunda-saheb, notwithstanding these misfortunes, continued to 
defend the city with gi'eat resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of his provisions was consumed, and a considerable 
number of his men, with some of his best officers, killed ; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to desert: those remaining, worn 
out with fatigues, (billed upon him with one voice to sun’ender. He 
delivered up the city and himself on the 2Gth ot March, 1741, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Morattoes placed 
him, with his son, and several principal officers, under the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well paid for the ransom of their per¬ 
sons. After some time spent in draining Tritchinopoly of all they 
could find valuable in it, they appointed Morari-row, one of their ge¬ 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdom, and leaving 14,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their own countiy, where they con¬ 
fined their prisoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood of Satta- 
mh their metropolis. 

The Morattoes, by the possession of Tritchinopoly, were now be¬ 
come of ^enemies, allies to Subder-ally ; and the imprisonment of 
Chunda-saheb at such a distance from the Carnatic, removed the 
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only leader deemed capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741. 
the resentment of Nizam-al-rauluck still remained to be appeased, 
which could only be done by remitting to him those large arreara of 
revenues which the Nabob Doaat-ally, availing himself of the con¬ 
vulsions of the empire, had withheld. Subder-ally therefore was 
convinced that a storm would break ui>on him from this quarter as 
soon as Nizam-al-muluck himself should have none to fea.r fi'om 
Delhi: but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
liaust his treasures from the ap})rehension of dangers, wliich, although 
probable, were still uncertain; he amused Nizam-al-muluck with 
humble excuses, founded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Morattoes, and even demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go*to Arabia, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. 

The poverty to wliich he pretended to be reduced was as little real 
as the spirit of devotion which ho affected, for the greatest part of 
his father’s treasures had been preserved under the care of his mother, 
when she took refuge in Pondicherry. However, the late calamities 
left such an impression of terror upon his mind, that he did not ven¬ 
ture to keep his court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, but 1742 
took up his residence in Velore, which was well fortified, and its ci¬ 
tadel built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Carnatic : with the same spirit of precaution he sent the women 
and children of his family, together with his treasures, to Madrass; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected the connexions which subsisted between 
Chunda-saheb and Mr, Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. From 
Velore the Nabob made several visits to his family at Madrass, and 
these journies were reported to Nizara-al-muluck as proofs of his inten¬ 
tion to proceed from thence by sea to Mecca. 

The commanders of all the towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned to their incomes, which were le¬ 
vied at stated periods, in order to discharge the ransom of the pro¬ 
vince due to the Morattoes. The government of Velore was the, 
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1742 richest fief subject to the Nabobshin of Arcot, and by the treasure's 
which Moiriz-ally inherited from his father, as also by a very parsi¬ 
monious management of tlje revenues of his government, he was be¬ 
come the rieliest man in tlie ]>rovince. Having married the sister of 
Subder-ally, and bemg likewise nearly related to him by birth, he 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined to the reception which 
he gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse him from the ne¬ 
cessity of furnishing what remained due of his proportion of the ge¬ 
neral assessment; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoes were not 
to be disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as Mor- 
tiz-ally to disburse his private treasures until the last extremity, de¬ 
termined to oblige him to furnish his contingent with the same 
punctuality as the other governors of the province. Many of these 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, and were 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey the Nabob’s ordeis ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and represented to him 
that Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern provinces, would 
behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Caniatic, against a prince who paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-ally, bom cruel and treacherous, had no restraints an his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration of any crime by 
which his avarice, ambition, or revenge could be gratified: he was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncommonly deficient in personal 
courage, but this persuasion seems to have taken its rise ft-ora the sus¬ 
picious habits of his domestic life ; since he never moved, even in his 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to 
taste any thing that was not brought to 1dm in a vessel to which his 
wife had afiixed her seal. The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
character of his brother-in-law in the greatest contempt, and appre¬ 
hended no danger from a man who lived in perj>etual apprehensions 
of poison from his own family and domestics. Mortiz-ally still con¬ 
tinued to evade the payment of his airears of the assessment; and the 
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Nabob, wearied by trifling excuses, one day in public imprudently 1742 
threatened to dispossess him of Ids government, if he evaded any — 
longer to comply with his ordeiu This outrage immediately flung 
him into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governoi’s, who 
now flattered his ambition, by assuring him that they would acknow¬ 
ledge him Nabob of Arcot as soon as Subder-ally should be removed. 

The Nabob’s army was encamped within the suburbs and under 
the walls of Vclore ; a body of guards and a numerous retinue con¬ 
stantly attended him within the fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. But nothing of the con¬ 
spiracy transpired ; and he was unfortunately confirmed in his secu¬ 
rity by the extreme humility with which Moitiz-aUy earned himself 
after the outrage he had received. 

At the time of that festival to which the Mahoraedans of Indos- 
tari have the greatest devotion, all the Nabob’s servants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or three days to celebrate it in their owiJ 
families. Contraiy to the usual custom of the courts of Indostan, 
the Nabob suffered all his retinue and guards, excepting foui* persons, 
to quit Mm ; and so little was he suspicious of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by this unguarded indulgence, that he even desired 
some of the officers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him duiing the absence of bis own. Mortiz-ally determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never offer again, to 
strike the blow he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nabob had scarcely finished his meal be¬ 
fore ho began to be greatly disordered, and altliough the strength of 
Ms constitution, with timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of the poison, yet it left him much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Mortiz-ally’s family, who waited on him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indisposition to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India. Mortiz-ally knew he had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of his, ofRcf‘rs, in whom he had the mast con¬ 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob’s life. It is said that all 
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1742 refused to serve liim in this cruel commission, excepting one, whose 
wife Subder-ally had formerly debauched : this man, a Fitan, having 
engaged some Abyssinian slaves, led them at midnight to the Nabob’s 
apartment, where the few servants who attended the Nabob were 
asleep round his bed. They were immediately seized, and prevented 
fiom making resistance. The Nabob himself, instead of taking up 
his arms, attempted to make his escape through a window. The 
leader of the assassins seized him before he could pass through it, and 
upbraiding him with the injury of his adultery, and exulting in the 
revenge he was taking, killed him with several stabs of a poniard. 

Meer-assud the Duan was in the fort, and the inviolable attach¬ 
ment which this minister was known to bear to his master, suggested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder wliich he had committed. The orders were given to put 
him to death, when some of Mortiz-ally’s officers repi*esented to him 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
would be necessary for his own conduct, as soon as he should be de¬ 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the character of Meer-assud, whose virtues preserved him in this in¬ 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed. 

The gate.s of the fort of Velore were strictly guarded during 
this night of terror, and those only who produced a particular 
permission were suffered to pass out the ensuing day. So that the 
news of Subder-ally Khan’s death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by Mor¬ 
tiz-ally himself, who represented it as an accident in which their 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden resentment of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
with ignominious language, and had afironted one by a blow. But 
such was the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to their arms, and cried out in tumult, 
that their Nabob had been assassinated,by the governor of Velore. 
The principal officers of the army were absent celebrating the 
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feast; and the soldiery left to their own conduct, in the first impulse 
of detestation, threatened to storm the fort immediately, and to massa¬ 
cre all who were in it; but, on rebollection of its strength, this reso¬ 
lution subsided, and they agreed to wait the return of their officers, 
before they should proceed to extremities. The emissaries of Mortiz- 
ally took advantage of this suspension of their rage, and called to their 
recollection the great arrears of pay, which were due to them from 
Subder-ally, who, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : whereas if the army, they said, would admit Mortiz- 
ally’s preteiLsions to the Nabobship of Arcot, and declare in Ills fa¬ 
vour, he would doubtless agree to pay all that was due to them. 

The armies of the Mahomcdan princes of Indo/^tian are composed 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who, with their bands, enter into, and quit the service of different 
princes, according to the advantages which they expect to receive. 
Hence the degree of reliance which a prince can have on his army 
is proportioned to the treasures of whieli he is pos.sessed, joined to 
his inclination to disburse them; and it is common in the wars of 
Indostan t<3 see large bodies of troops going over to the enemy on 
the veiy field of battle. The army at Velore forgot its resentments 
against Mortiz-ally in proportion as the terms j)roposed by liis emis¬ 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
were immediately brought over to his interest by presents; accounts 
were adjusted, times of payment were stipulated, and all, officei's as 
well as soldiers, agi'eed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
CJarnatic, within two days after he had murdered Subder-ally. 

Mortiz-ally now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November he made 
his entry with pomp into the city of Ai-cot, and was again proclaimed 
there. 

As soon as the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revolution had occasioned began to subside, several of the principal 
officers in the Cajmatic communicated to one another their senti¬ 
ments on his accession, and concurred in a detestation of it: These 
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1742 applied to Morari-row, the Morattoe governor of Tritchinopoly, who 
did not hesitate to declare openly against him. The English at 
Madras were requested to protect the son and family of Subder-ally, 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any menaces which 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally; who did not fail to demand 
this prey, and had the vexation to find it placed out of his reach. 
Several of the principal officers of the army, won by the friends of 
Subder-ally’s family, engaged to effect a general revolt. On a sud¬ 
den the array demanded immediate payment of the whole of their 
arrears, which at Velore they had agreed to receive at distant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
with threats. 

Mortiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm; but immedi¬ 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo¬ 
men of rank in Indostan never appear in public ; and travel in 
covered carriages, "which are very rarely stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised himself in a woman’s 
dross, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallankin, accom¬ 
panied by several female attendants, and in this equipage gained his • 
fort of Velore without interniption. 

As soon as his flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Sei d 
Malxgxac4.j^han, the son of Subder-ally, an infant who resided in 
Madras with liis mother. The government of the province was 
entrusted to a Duan chosen by the friends of the family, and the 
young Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Van- 
diwash, the fort of Tuckia-saheb, who had married one of the sisters 
of Subder-ally. 

17 43 These revolutions in the Carnatic happened at a time when Ni- 
zam-al-rnuluck, having no longer any thing to apprehend from the 
polities of the court of Delhi, where he had obtained for his son 
Ghazi-o’din Khan the post of captain general of the Mogul’s aimies, 
was preparing to visit the Carnatic. He left Gol-Kondah in the 
beginning of the year 1743, and arrived at Arcot in the month of 
Marcli following. His army is said to have consisted of 80,000 
horse and 200,000 foot. Their numbers, and the reputation of their 
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leader, deterred all the princes of the countries through wliich they 1743 
passed from making any resistance ; and they entered the province of 
Arcot with as little opposition. Wlien amved at the cit 3 ^ Nizam- 
al-muluck was struck with aina 5 :ement at the anarchy which pre¬ 
vailed in every part of the government. Every governor of a fort, 
and every commander of a district, had assumed the title of Na])ob, 
and had given to the officers of his retinue the same names as dis¬ 
tinguished the persons who held the most considerable employments 
in the court of the Soubah, One day, after having received the 
homage of several of these little lords, Nizam-al-muliick .said, that 
he had that day seen no le.ss than eighteen Nabobs in the Carnatic ; 
whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all the 
southern provinces. He tlieii turned to his guards, and ordered 
them to scourge the first person who, for the futirre, should in his 
presence assume the titlp of Nabob. 

The young son of Subder-ally, accompanied by several of his 
principal officers, paid his visit of homage to the Soubah, who re¬ 
fused him the permission of returning to Vandiwash, and ordered 
some of his own offi<^er3 to take charge of his person, directing them 
to treat him with lenity and respect. He then appointed Coja Ab¬ 
dulla Khan, the general of his army, Nabob of Arcot, aiifl of all its 
dependencies, and sent a summons to Morari-row the governor of 
Tritchingpoly, to surrender the city. Fimling that the Morattoo 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he marclied with his whole 
army, and sat down before it: presents and pi-omisos su])[>Ued the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
row evacuated Tritehinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck having thus settled the affairs of the province 1744 , 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondah. Coja Ab¬ 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there ; leav¬ 
ing one of his dependants to administer the government of Arcot 
during Hs absence. It was not before the month of March in the 
next year that he prepared to return, and after having been distin¬ 
guished with particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 
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i7-l!4 Soubali, was the next morning found dead in his bed. His body 
lx)re marks of poison ; but as the hand from Avhich it came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most advantage from it, by succeeding him in the government 
of the Carnatic. This was Anls gar-o dean, who was immediately 
nominated to that employment, and arrived at Arcot in the month 
of April. 

The introduction of this stranger into the Carnatic was the source 
of many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative to 
commemorate ; and there are so many and such injurious misrepre¬ 
sentations of his origin, and of that part of his life which preceded 
his accession to the Nabobsliip, that it is necessary to invalidate them 
by an imjmrtial description of his history. 

Anawar, the father of An’war-odean, distinguished himself by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
ori^nal text of the Koran ; he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with¬ 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among Mahomedans, to ac¬ 
quire the repubition of a truly devout man. At his return from 
, this voyage he was appointed by Aurengzebe, to be one of those 
religious officers who are appointed to offer up daily prayers for the 
health and prosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap¬ 
pointment, he received a pension, and was ennobled by being 
ranked jis a commander of 250 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Khan, which signifies Lord, or rather Chieftain. This title 
would appear incompatible with the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobility in Indostan did not consist in a military com¬ 
mission ; by which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives the commission shall maintain a certain 
number of home for the Emperor’s service. With these honours 
and advantages Anawar retired to Gopee-mahoo, and there finished 
his days. 

His son An’war-odean went to court with recommendations from 
his father, which procured him a title of the same rank as had been 
given to his fether : he was afterwards raised to the command of 
600 horse, and was appointed governor of the district of Coora-Oeha- 
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nabad. Ill success, or perhaps ill conduct, preventing him from 1744 
being able to pay the usual revenues of his government to the throne, ''—y— 
he quitted it privately and went to Amedabad. Here Gazi-o’din 
Khan, the Soubah of the southern provinces, gave him a post of 
considerable trust and profit in the city of Surat, whilst his friends 
at Delhi took care to prevent further enquiries concerning him, by 
reporting him dead. After the death of Gazi-o’din Khan, father of 
Nizam-al-muluck, An’war-odean went to pay his court to Nizam- 
al-muluck, who had succeeded to the Soubahship of the southern 
provinces, and was by him appointed Nabob of .the Yalore and Raja- 
mundrum countries, which he governed from the year 1725 to 1741. 

When Nizam-al-muluck was preparing to vi.sit the Carnatic, An’war- 
odean attended his court, and was left by him in one of the princi¬ 
pal stations in the city and territory of Gol-Kondah; and a very 
few days after the death of Coja Abdulla, Nizam-al-muluck ap¬ 
pointed him to administer the government of the Carnatic, in which 
choice he seems to have been influenced by his opinion of the ne¬ 
cessity of placing a province, in which he suspected commotions, 
under the direction of a brave and experienced soldier ; such was 
An’war-odean. 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in¬ 
strumental to the fortunes of men than they are in ludostan; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absolute, that a new act from the sover¬ 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the son of the Grand Vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is open to every man who has 
courage enough to make use of his sword, or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of Indostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire from conditions not less humble than that of An’war-odean 
Khan ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken* an aversion, from causes independent of his per¬ 
sonal character. 

During the 30 years which preceded the visitation of Nizam-al- 
muluck, the Carnatic had been governed by the same family, in a 
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1744 succession* of three Nabobs, who, availing themselves of the general 
' confusion of the empire, had acquired a greater stability in their of¬ 
fice than is the usual lot of governors in Indostfui. The Nabobs of 
this family, considering the sovereignty as a kind of inheritance, had 
not conducted themselves in their administration with that spirit of 
ravage, which is the usual consequence of uncertain and transitory 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which are reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the dry season of the year : for this 
pui-pose vast reservoirs have been formed, of which not only the con¬ 
struction, but even the repairs in cases of inundation require an cx- 
pence much beyond the faculties of the farmer or renter of the land. 
If therefore the avarice of the prince with-holds his hand from the 
preservation of these sources of fertility, and at the same time dic¬ 
tates to him an inflexible resolution of receiving his usual incomes; 
the farmer oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the miseiy of the 
people becomes complete, by the vexations of collector exercised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony of the prince has been 
the principal cause. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that ’’the province which had 
felt the good effects of a mild and generous administration, from the 
reigns of the family of SadatuUa Khan, should behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger whomsoever to govern the Carnatic- 
The young son of Subder-ally was the only person whom the pro¬ 
vince wished to see their ruler. 

In deference to this affection, and from the danger of shocking it 
at once too violently, Nizam-al-muluck gave out that he intended 
to confer the Nabobship of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. At the same time he gave An’war- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur¬ 
ing this interval, and committed the young prince to his care, with 
the authority of a guardian. From the palpable iinpropriety of re¬ 
posing so delicate a trust in the very person to whom the greatest 
advantages wodld accrue from an imfaithful discharge of it, Nizam- 
al-muluck may be suspected of having dissembled throughout this 
4 transaction 
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transaction. The general joy with which the youth wa% received, 
on his arrival in the province, eclipsed all the homage that was paid 
to the sovereign power of Lis guardian; and it is supposed that the 
provisional Nabob did not behold without jealousy these demonstra¬ 
tions of the public attachment to the son of Subder-ally. 

An’war-odean liowever did not discover any symptoms of dis¬ 
content in his treatment of the young prince : on the contrary, he 
maintained him in a splendor adequate to his birth, and assigned the 
palace in the fort of Ai*cot for his' residence. Here the young Seid 
Mahomed passed some time without’ any other inquietude, than that 
which he received from the importunities of a band of Pitan soldiers, 
who had been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 
long arrear of pay was due to them. 

The Pitaus, whose country is in the most northern f^art of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomedan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From a consciousness of this superiority, together with a re¬ 
liance on the national connection which exists amongst them how¬ 
soever dispersed into the services of different princes, they have 
ac(iuircd an insolence and audacity of mannei's, which distinguishes 
them, as much as the hardness of their physiognomy, from every 
other race of men in the Empire : they treat even the lords they 
serve with very little of that respect which characterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it; as a strong spiiit of revenge has 
familiarised them witli assassination, which they seldom fail to em¬ 
ploy whenever the smallness of their numbei’s disables them from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subder-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before his son, demanding their arrears with clamour and inso¬ 
lence. 

In tho month of June a wedding of one of the relations of Suh- 
der-ally was celebrated in the fort of Arcot. The young prince, as 
being the head of the family, was invited to preside at the ceremony. 
Tlie customary invitations were likewise given to all the other rela¬ 
tions, 
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1744 tioDs, ma 4 |.y of whom were lords of governments in the Cama- 
tic; among these was Mortiz-ally. The young Seid Mahomed was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the mur¬ 
derer of his father named in the list of his friends as a guest invited 
with his approbation. Such are the manners of a court in Indostan. 
It was thought that Moitiz-ally would not venture his person out of 
the forts of Velore, during the first days of a new administration; but, 
in contradiction to this notion, he came to Arcot, and presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding; 
and was treated with distinction and respect by the regent Nabob 
An’war-odean Khan, who was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appointed for the solemnization of the maniage, 
twelve Pitans, with the captain of the band, presented themselves 
before th€#young prince, and demanded their arrears with a more 
determined spirit of insolence than they had liitherto shewn in any 
of their former applications. It is reckoned the highest indignity 
that can be offered to a soldier, to order him to retire by an expres¬ 
sion of contempt; and if any violence is employed to remove him, 
he generally resents it in the instant with blood-shed. These con¬ 
siderations were not sufficient to restrain the zeal of Seid Mahomed’s 
attendants from resenting the insult which was offered to their 
prince; and finding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pitans, and turned them out of the palace by force. The 
Pitans suffered themselves to be removed with much less resistance 
than it was expected they would have made against a treatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiers entertain of 
their own importance. The same day they advanced again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour: their submissions suppressed all suspicions of their con¬ 
duct during the remaining part of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-ally and most of the 
other guests, were assembled, and as soon as the yo\ing prince was in¬ 
formed that An’war-(jdean was approaching, he arose limn Ids seat, 
and })aa8ed into the vestibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian 
the compliment of receiving him at the bottom of the steps, w'hich 
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led into the palace. He was attended by all the other guests, and 1744 
many of his own officers and guards. The tliirteen Pitans, who 
had made tlieir submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselves by the 
affectation of great reverence in their manner of saluting Seid Maho¬ 
med Khan, as soon as he appeared in the vestibule. After these 
com})liments, their captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he had offended his lord, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the steps, and was permitted to approach within the 
reach of his person ; when the assassin drew a dagger, and at the 
first blow stabbed him to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were dra\^^l in an instant: the 

« 

murderer was cut to pieces on the very spot ; and ten of his accom- 
})lices snffored the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During this scene of l^loodshed, An’war-o<lean Khan aiTived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necessary for the discovery of the conspirators ; for the mul¬ 
titude had already persuaded themselves that the Pitan.s had been 
employed by some superior power. 

All who behold the young prince de])rive<l of life by this assassina¬ 
tion, wore instantly struck with the remembrance of the murder of 
his father committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already de¬ 
clared the suspicions tlmt were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a largo body of cavalry and other troops, which 
composed his retinue, were waiting tor him ; and that, surrounded by 
these guards, he was ali*eady on his way to Velm*e. The precipi¬ 
tation of this flight, which appeared as much the consequence of previ¬ 
ous dispositions as the eflfect of sudden fear, left no d(uibt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Notliing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on liis head, for the murder of the innocent and 
much-loved Seid*Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father 
of this unfortunate prince. The people saw theuLselves obliged 
to coniine their indignation to these expressions of it; for the 
strength of Moiiiz-ally’s escort required a larger body of cavalrj'^ 
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1744 to be sent in pursuit of it, than could be assembled within the time 
necessary to overtake him, Velore being no more than twelve miles 
distant from Arcot. 

The multitude now received orders from An’war-odean to retire 
to their homes ; and, as men struck with dismay at a common cala¬ 
mity, assembled in seci’et companies, to communicate their thoughts 
on the murder of which they had been spectators. 

An’war-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation as 
the people, or affecting the appearance of it, not only removed the 
Pitans in his service from their employments, but also gave orders 
that all of that nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
stronger proof of his resentment, caused their houses to be razed to 
the ground, a mark of infamy rarely practised, excepting the persons, 
whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved capital punishment. 
But these expressions of indignation did not exempt him from im¬ 
putations. Many persons of rank and power in the province asserted 
that they had discovered secrets, which convinced them that the 
assassination was the result of a confederacy })etween him and 
Mortiz-ally. 

Tliey said, that the respect and attachment whicli were shown by 
all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by pos-sessing the best forts 
and governments in the province, had filled the mind of An’war- 
odean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies and revolts which 
might at one time or other remove him, in order to place Seid Ma¬ 
homed in the sovereignty ; that, actuated by these suspicions, he 
regarded the destruction of Seid. Mahomed as necessary, to his own 
security, and was only with-held from executing it by the dread of 
Nizam-al-muluck’s resentment; which suggested to him the scheme 
of practising on Mortiz-ally, by such insinuations and offers, as might 
induce him to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but in 
such a manner, that, if a discovery should be made, the murder might 
be imputed to Mortiz-ally alone ; who being persuaded of the pro¬ 
bability of a revolution in favour of Seid Mahomed, and dreading 
the revenge of this prince for the murder of his father, hired the 
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assassins, having previously assured himself of protection from An’war- 1744 
odean Khan, and even of rewardp hy an ericrease of the Domain of 
Velore. 

The secrets of the princes of Indostan are very difficult to be dis¬ 
covered. In affairs of consequence nothing, except in the most equi¬ 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing f and whenever the mat- ■ 
ter is of great inportance or iniquity, it is tnisted to a messenger, a 
man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen¬ 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in all he says. So indefinite 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis¬ 
avowing the transaction of his agent; and.this he never fails to do, 
whenever the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
<leprived of aothentic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of 
their iiilers either from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their chara<;te*rs. The constitution and defects of the go¬ 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in the practice of 
the great, the common method of removing those who’’ stand in 
opposition to the ambition of others ; insomuch that a history of one 
century in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nature than 
can be found in the history of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of these enormous 
practices, even the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from 
them. Such were the principles on which the people of the Car¬ 
natic judged and condemned An’war-odean Khan ffir the murder of 
Seid Mahomed ; although no positive proofs w^ere brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable ai’gument against 
him was founded on the early appearance of Mortiz-ally at Aicot 
in the days of a new administration. This was thought incom¬ 
patible with the wariness of his character, without 8ui)posing a con¬ 
nection which as|ured him of protection from An’war-odean. 

An’war-odean strongly denied all connections with Mortiz-ally, and 
challenged any proof to be brought tliat either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had ever had any correspondence with the Pitans 
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1744 who committed the murder ; which he attributed solely to Moi*tiz- 
^ ally, alledging as a proof, that the Pitans had often been at Velore, 
and were knoAvn to have received many marks of favour from him. 
On the other hand Mortiz-ally retorted the accusation, but brought 
no testimonies to support his assertion : It was supposed that the only 
^ proofs which he could^have brought against An’war-odean, would at 
the same time have condemned himself. 


Although An’war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in l^e 
opinion of his subjects, he found means to convince his superior, Iw- 
xam-al-muluck, that he wjis entirely innocent of the blood of SejS 
Mahomed. Nizam-al-muluck, who never did any thing by halveti 
thought it necessary to give him support, in proportion as he became,'^ 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a full and regular commission' 
for the Nabobship of Arcot soon after the death of Seid Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the family they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice and parsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 


War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con¬ 
sequence of which a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and a frigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the English 
setllements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in two divi¬ 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
three French ships returning from China to Europe, and one return¬ 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry ; the cargoes of which produced 
180,000?. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atchin, which 
was converted into an English man of war of 40 guns, and called the 
Medway’s Prize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
• united appeared on the coast of Coromandel in tke month of July 
1745 ^*746, at which time the garrison of Pondicheny consisted of no 
more than 436 Europeans, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French squadron had hitherto appeared in India. 
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Tho appeaiujico of the Knglisli squiidron, and tlic report of the 1745 
i-einforcements which they expected from .England, alarmed Mr. I)u- -v*— 
pleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
An’war-odean to insist with the government of Madrass, that the 
English ships of war should not commit any liostilities by land against 
the French possessions in the territories of Arcot; but the Nabob at 
the same time assured the English, that he would oblige the BVench * 

Ir 

to observe the same law of neutrality, if their force should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma¬ 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey his com¬ 
mands as far as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barnet, the com¬ 
mander of the English sipiadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India com})any ’8 agents at Madrass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officers of the English nation who came to 
the coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his govern¬ 
ment in the Carnatic; and that if Mr. Bjiniet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he had now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for their disobedience. 

These threats made so much impression upon the government of 
Madrass, that they requested and prevailed on Commodore Barnet to 
confine bis operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasore, at the entrance of the river 
Ganges, where she took two or three French ships returning from 
<lifferent parts of India to the B’rench settlements in Bengal. The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid tlie ap¬ 
proaching stormy season, and went to Mergui, a port situated on the 
coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of 
Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 174() the squadron returned to the 174(5 
coast of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
a frigate of 20 guns, from England : but at this time the 60 gun 
ship, in which Mr. Baniet hoisted his flag, was found unfit for action, 
and, together with tho 20 gun ship which came first into India, was 
sent back to England. 
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1746 There was now certain intelligence that a French squadron was 
preparing to come on the coast of Coromandel, when that of tho 
English was deprived of one of its principal advantages, by losing 
Commodore Barnet, who died at Fort St. David’s in April. His 
death, happening at a time when the English aflairs in India were 
tlireatened witli danger, was generally regi'ctted as a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affairs. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of June, tho English squadron 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnarn, de¬ 
scried that of the French arriving on the coast of Coromandel. It 
consisted of nine ships, which were commanded by Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritius, and after¬ 
wards, when scattered by a hurricane, had resisted them in the island 
of Madagascar, overcoming the greatest difficulties with such inde¬ 
fatigable perseverance and activity, as intitles him to a reputation 
equal to that of tlio ablest marine officer his country has produced. 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28, one 30, tlireo 34, one 
3G, and that on board of which Mr. De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
flag mounted 70 guns, of which 60 were 18 pounders. There were 
but 14 other guns of this size in the whole squadron, the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ship were bored to mount 
more gims than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On board 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of which 700 were either Caflres or 
Lascars ; 3 or 400 of tho whole number were rendered unfit for ser¬ 
vice by sicknes.s. 

The English squadron consisted of one 60 gun ship, three of 50, 
one of 40, ^and one frigate of 20 guns, which was too small to be 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amount to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had greatly the 
advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like¬ 
wise sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 
greater skill 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantages and disadvantages 
of his force, had detennined to decide the impending engagement by 
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boarding the English ships, if it were possible to bring his own into 1740 
the situations necessary to accompUsh this design. Mr. Peyton, who 
commanded the English squadron, perceiving this intention, de¬ 
termined to engage with his squadron nearer to the wind than that 
of tlie enemy, since in this situation their cffoi-ts to board would 
be easily avoided; and a great part of the daj’^ was employed in pre¬ 
serving this advantage. It was not imtU 4 in the afternoon that 
the fight began: it was maintained at .such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French ships, notwithstanding the great 
numbers and expertness of tlieir musketeei-s, did very little execu¬ 
tion ; but, on the other hand, the cannon of the English, from the 

same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 

* 

them in a closer engagement. The fight finished with the entrance 
of the night ; about 35 men were killed in the English squadron^ 
and the greatest part of these on board the Medway’s Prize. We 
are not exactly informed of the loss sustained by the French ; but 
it was believed that the killed and wounded together did not amount 
to less than 300. One of their ships, which mounted 30 guns, was 
in less than half an hour dismasted, and so much shattered, that 
immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to 
]iroceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadi’on, it was not thought prudent, 
especially as the 60 giui ship was exlfemely leaky, to venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trincanomalee in the island of Ceylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if chal¬ 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re¬ 
new the fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr. De la Bour¬ 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he m«st dreaded ; for most of his ships had expended the 
greatest part of their ammunition, and several of them had not victuals 
on board for twenty-four hours. 

In the night of the ensuing day the French squadron, now consisting 
of eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicherry; where Mr. Du- 
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1746 pleix commanded, for the French East India company, all the es¬ 
tablishments of his nation in India, the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon excepted. These were imder the government of Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais, to whom all the operations of the squadron were in¬ 
trusted, independent of the coiitroul of Mr. Dupleix. 

The reputation and riches which it was probable Mi‘. De la Bour¬ 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mind of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions arose between the two 
commanders: but the zeal of Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not suffer 
the interests of his nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging that the 
force which he commanded could not be employed by land with any 
probability of success, until the English squadron should be either 
mined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as his own ships were refitted and pro¬ 
vided with 30 or 40 piecas more (jf heavy cannon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. 

On the 24th of July the French squadron sailed from Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
the 6th of August discovered the English, which had been refitted 
at Trincanomalee. The English perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three diiys in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bonrdonnais’s account, 
the English ships, availing thernsftves of tlie advantage of sailing bet¬ 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais returned with his ships to Pondicheny, 
imagining that the English squadron would remain on the coast of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring him from attempt¬ 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
by their shyness at the last meeting, he now determined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
at Pondicherry to attack them, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
his promise of restraining the French from committing hostilities 
against them by land. But they omitted to emjdoy the most certain 
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means of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their 1746 
application for his assistance with a present of money. This ill- 
judged parsimony left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
although he did not give Mr, Dupleix a positive permission, he re¬ 
frained from making any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the French from attacking Madrass. 

This settlement hfid been about 100 years the principal establish¬ 
ment of the English nation on tlie coast of Coromandel. It was 
in a territory granted by tlie Great Mogul to the East India com¬ 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sea shore, and about 
one mile in land. The towm consisted of tl\ree divisions ; that to the 
south extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or other Euro¬ 
peans under their protection, resided in this division, which con¬ 
tained about 50 good houses, an English and a Roman Catholic 
Church, together wdth the residence of the factory, and other build¬ 
ings belonging to the company ; it was surrounded with a slender 
wall, defended with four bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their constmetion. nor had they 
any outworks to defend them : this quarter has long been known 
in Europe by the name of Foii; St. George, and was in India called 
for distinction the Wliito Tome On the north of this, and con¬ 
tiguous, was another division, much larger and -worse fortified, in 
which were many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com¬ 
pany's ten-itoiy : this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond 
this division, and to the north of it, Wtos a suburb, where the Indian 
natives of all ranks had their habitations promiscuously. Besides 
these three divisions, which composed the town of Madrass. there 
were two large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of it, -within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha¬ 
bited by Indian natives. 

The trade from England to the cofist of Coromandel, together 
with that which is carried on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of India to another, had raised Madrass to a degree of opu¬ 
lence and reputation, which rendered it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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1746 ropeAn establislinients in India, excepting Goa and Batavia. There 
were 250,000 inliabitants in the company’s territory, of which the 
greatest part were natives of India of various casts and religions : 
amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians 
who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descended from 
that nation. The English in the colony did not exceed the number 
of 300 men : and 200 of these were the soldiers of the garrison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of their officers, had ever seen 
any other sei'vice than that of the parade ; the rest of the English 
inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for militaiy services. At the same time the defence 
of the place depended on this small number of English subjects ; for 
it was known that the rest of the inhabitants, regarding themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can¬ 
nonaded the town, but without doing any damage. They attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English company out of the road ; 
but she moved into shoal-water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats; 
and it was evident, from the unskilfulness of their openitions during 
this cruise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person; he was at this time in Pondicherry, confined to his bed by 
sickness. 

The protection of the English settlements on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel was the Y>rincipal object for which the squadron had been sent 
into India; and their appearance before Madiass was at tliis time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in 
hourly expectation of seeing them, although they had received no in¬ 
telligence of them since they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
Oe la Boui’donnais. The consternation of the town was therefore 
little less than despair, when it was reported that they had appeared 
on tlie 23d of August 30 miles to the northward of Madrass, in sight 
of the Dutch settlement of Palliacatte, from whence they had again 
put out to sea, and disappeared. They proceeded to Bengal ; for the 
60 gun ship was so leaky, that it was feared the shodc of firing her 
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own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an engage- 1746 
ment. v— 

On the 3d of September the French squadron anchored four leagues 
to the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and marching along the coast axlvanced the next day within cannon 
shot of the town, where the rest of the soldiers were landed. The 
whole consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 Caffres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the European manner. There remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European mariners. 

Mr. De la Bourdoimais directed his attack against the White 
Town, in which the English resided : the northern side of this di¬ 
vision could not bo attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other : the eastern side could only be battered from the sea ; but the 
south.and west lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began to bombard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
which they erected to the westward, under the shelter of a large 
house, within 500 yards of the walls. In the evening three of their 
largest ships drew as near as the depth of water would permit, and 
cannonaded the town. In the night Mr. De la Eourdonnais was 
flung into great perplexity, by intelligence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of PondicheiTy ; which indeed was contra¬ 
dicted in the morning ; but the first report caused so much alarm in 
the French camp, that they were preparing to reship their heavy 
cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
five mortars to the south, and bombarded the town without inter¬ 
mission until the next morning, when two English deputies went to 
their camp, to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who insisted that 
the town should be delivered up to him on his own terms* and 
threatened, in .case of refusal, to make a general assault. This re¬ 
solution arose from his apprehension of the return of the English 
squadron. As soon as the deputies returned, the l^ombardment 
recommenced,^ and continued until the evening, when it was sus- 
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1746 pended for two hours, diirin^ the conference of another deputy sent 
from the town ; after whicli it continued during, the rest of the 
night. 

Tlie next morning, the lOth of September, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, consented to the ar¬ 
ticles of capitulation, which hnd been dictated to them in the first con¬ 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender them¬ 
selves prisoners of war : that the town should be immediately de¬ 
livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed, Mr. Be la 
Bourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on 
easy and moderate terms. 

The caj)itulation was signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; and, at the same time, the Eng¬ 
lish ship belonging to the East India company, which lay in the road, 
was taken possession of without re.sistance by the boats of the French 
squadron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the town by the ex¬ 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or three houses. 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progress made by the 
English in Indostan, both in the science and spiiit of war. 

The English inhabitants were permitted to reside without moles 
tation in their houses ; but the magazines and ware-houses belong¬ 
ing to the East India company were taken possession of by the French 
commissaries. 

On the day in which Madrass was surrendered, a messenger from 
the Nabob An’war-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Bupleix a letter, 
in wfiich the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
the French in attacking Madrass without his permis^on, and threat¬ 
ened to send hk army there, if the siege was not immediately raised, 
Mr. Bupleix sent directions to his agent at Arcot to pacify the Nabob, 
by promising that the town, if taken, should be given up to him; 
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and by representing, that the English would certainly be willing to 1746 
pay him a large sum of money for the restitution of so valuable a 
possession. By this transaction, Mr. Dupleix first discovered that 
he thought the right of disposing of Madrass, was invested in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India. , 

But Mr. Do la Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with tlie English for 
the ransom of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cheiTy prote.sted against the treaty, Jis a measure highly detrimental 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madniss was not razed to .the ground. Dis¬ 
putes ensued, wliich, fortunately for the English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability would have befallen them, if 
the councils of the enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27th of September tliree ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with l,3C0 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force was sufficient to have 
compiered the rest of the English settlements in Indostan. Such 
indeed was the destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr. 
Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the eftects of Madrass, which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to carry away in his ships, vrero put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of lunsom, and Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover¬ 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fully apprized 
him of the danger to which his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons. From the month of 
October to March the winds blow fix)m the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the compass : these sea- 
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1746 sons are by mariners called monsoons: the change from one to the 
other is generally preceded by an intei*val of about twenty days, in 
which calms, or light and uncertain winds prevail : the setting in 
of the northern monsoon generally falls out some time in the month 
of October,^ as that of the southern in the month of April. On the 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometimes begins with 
a violent tempest or hurricane ; and if the monsoon sets in with mo¬ 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at different 
intervals, until the middle of December, and sometimes lat^ ; so that 
it is held dangerous for any vessels to remain on the coast after the 
15tli of October, or to return to it l>efore the 20th of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather was remarkably fine and mo¬ 
derate all day. About midnight a furious stonn arose, and continued 
with the greatest violence until the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the road when the stonn began, and not one of 
them was to be seen at day-break. One put before the wind, and 
was driven so much to the southward, that she was not able to gain 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost all her masts: three others ol’ 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every minute to perish, not¬ 
withstanding they had thrown over-board all the cannon of the 
lower tier: the other ship, during the few moments of a whirlwind 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, wsis covered 
by the waves, and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew 
escaped alive. Twenty other vessels belonging to different nations, 
were either driven on shore, or perished at sea. 

The other two ships, laden with part of the effects of Madi’ass, 
together^with^the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor 
in the road of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm 
which was raging at Madrass: It is observed, that the violence of 
these hurricanes is generally confined to 60 or 80 miles in breadth, 
although in their progress they generally blow quite across the Bay 
of Bengal 

The articles of the treaty of ransom had been adjusted the day 
before the storm happened. It was agreed that the French should 
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evacuate the town by the 4th ot October ; and by one of the ar- 1746 
tides, the artillery and warlike stores remaining in the town, were 
to be equally divided between the French and English. 

Mr. Dupleix had represented to Mr. De la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after his 
departure, unless the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
so much time as might bo necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the treaty. Mr. De la Bourdonnais therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was reduced, by tlic obstinacy 
of Mr. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in which 
lie had agi’eed to put them in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive that if tliey refused to admit of tliis alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced 
in this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the merchandizes, ^and a part of the military>stores, belonging 
to the East India compatiy, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti¬ 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 130,000 pounds sterling ; and the gold and silver of which they 
took possession to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling ; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds ster¬ 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes were relinquished to the 
proprietors of them. ^ It was agreed that the French sliould evacuate 
the town before the end of the ensuing January, after which the 
English were to remain in possession of it, without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Upon these conditions the gover¬ 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of tliis sum 240,000 pounds 
were to bo paid at PondicbeiTy, by six equal payments, before the 
month of October in the year 1749 : and for the remaining 200,000 
pounds, bills were drawn on the East ‘India company in London, 
payable a few morftihs after they should be presented. The English 
gave hostages for the performance of this treaty. 

On the 12th of October, Mr. Do la Bourdonnais invested one of 
the council of Pondicheny, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the go- 
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1746 vernment of Madrass, and went on board of his own ship, which had 
been refitted with jury masts. He anchored in the road of Pondi¬ 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 20th with seven ships, 
intending to proceed to A chin : but foreseeing that a part of them 
would probably be unable to reach that port, he formed the squadron 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three ships which arrived last 
from Europe, together with another that had escaped the storm ; 
these were all in good condition ; and were tlierefore ordered to make 
their way to Achin, Avithout waiting for the other division, which 
consisted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’ 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had likewise suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 
comrades: and Mr. He la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendered them incapable of gaining their 
destined poit against a violent and contrary wind, made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of Hecember 
without any accident. He soon after left Mauritius, which, from a 
forest, he had rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 
French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat¬ 
ment he received on his andval in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a prisoner almost three years : upon an 
examination of his conduct, his justification, proved by original pa¬ 
pers which have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of his nation at sea, his abili¬ 
ties would probably have raised him to the highest commands in the 
navy of France. His knowledge in mechanics rendered him capable 
of building a ship from the keel : his skill in navigation, of conduct¬ 
ing her to any jjaii of the globe : and his courage, of defending her 
against any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he super¬ 
intended all the details of the service, without being perjilexed either 
with the variety or number of them. His plaits were simple, his 
orders precise, and both the best adapted to the service in which he 
was engaged. His application was incessant; and difficulties served 
only to encrease his activity, which always gave the example of zeal 
to those he commanded. 
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The storm ruined the French marine force in India, and preserved 1746 
tlie English establishments from imminent danger : but the events' 
wliich ensued on the Coast of Coromandel, seein to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of tro(*ps, which PondicheiTy ac¬ 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any farther expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdonnais left be¬ 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; 450 more were landed out of the 
three ships which came last into India, and or 900 sailoi-s were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By wliich additions the forces of Pondicheny amounted 
to .*1,000 £uro]>eans. 

The Nabob An’wai-odean, very soon after the French had taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mr. 
Dupleix to put him in possession of the town, was a fraud employed 
to divert him from giving the Eiiglisli any assistance during the siege. 

He determined to levcTige this affront by laying siege to Madrass; 
whicli he made no doubt of taking from the French, with as much 
ease {is they had taken it from the English ; for mea^inring the, mili¬ 
tary abilities of the Europeans, by the great resjiect and humility 
with which they had hitherto carried themselves iu all their trans- 
{ictions with the Mogul government; he imagined that this submis¬ 
sion in theii- behaviour proceeded from a. consciousness of tlie supe¬ 
rior militiiry prowess of the Moors. 

Some of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madmss be¬ 
fore Mr. Do la Bourdounais’s de}>arture, and soon after, his eldest 
son, Maphuze Khan with the rest. The Avhole army amounted to 
10,000 men, and invested the town : two deputies wore iumiediately 
sent to treat with him, and these ho kept prisoners. The French 
governor had received orders from Mr. Dupleix to refrain as long {is 
possible from committing any hostilities jigainst M{ipliuzc Khiin, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and liaving received information of 
the dispositions which Mr. De la Bourdonnais luui made for the at¬ 
tack of the place, he endeavoured to imitate them ; great heaps of 
faggots and earth were brought to the spot where the French had 
erected one of their batteries of mortars ag{iiust the town: here the 
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1746 Moors intended to fonn a battery of their cannon, which were ,s(» 
old, as not to be fired without risk to those who managed them. 

A shallow river ran along thd western side of Madraas; its outlet 
to the sea was about 700 yards to the south of the White Town; 
but this was generally stopped by a mound, formed of the sands, 
which were continually thrown up by the surf. This obstruction 
confining the waters of the river, rendered it of as much defence jis 
a wet ditch to that part of the town by which it pas.sed. The Na¬ 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of which tlie walls 
wero low, and the bastions of very little strength ; this liad been the 
project of Mr. De la Bourdonnais. To fiwnlitate their approach to 
the walls in a general assault, they employed a great number of men 
to cut through the mound of sand; a practice which they were in¬ 
formed the English always made use of, whenever they thought it 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a large body of 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of the town, which was the only source from which the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degree 
of intelligence very uncommon in the military operations of the 
Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti¬ 
lities, and fired fi’om the bastion.s of the Black and White Town, 
upon the Moors, wherever they appeared; who immediately re¬ 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their stations, which wero 
exposed to this fire; but still kept possession of the ground near the 
spring, which was out of the reach of cannon-shot from the town. 

The next day, being the 2?d of October, a body of 400 men, 
with two field pieces^, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob’s army, which was encamped to the north¬ 
west, between the town and the spring. Their cavalry mounted 
on the first alarm, and uniting their s<piadrons, advanceil with the 
appearance of resolution. Having never experienced the effect of 
field pieces, they had no conee])tion that it was pos.sible to fire, 
with execution, tlie same piece of cannon five or .six times in a 
minute; for in the aukward management of their own clumsy 
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jirtillery, they think they do well if they fire once in a quarter of an 1746 
liour. The French detachment concealed their two field pieces he- 
hind their line, until the enemy’s cavalry approsichcd near enough to 
feel the full effect of them ; when the line opening to the right and 
left, the field pieces began to fire ; two or three of the enemy’s 
horses were killed by the fii*st discharge, which threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their ground some time, as 
if waiting for an intermission of the fire ; but, finding that it con¬ 
tinued with vivacity, tliey took to flight with great precipitation. 

The French plundered their tents and baggage without interrup' ion, 
and took two pieces of cannon, so little fit for service, tliat they 
(lung them into a well. They did not lose a man in the attack, 
and killed about sewenty of tlie Moors. 

Mapbuze Kliau, immediately after this defeat, collected aU his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the town : 
but up(^n bearing that the French ex{)ected a reinforcement from 
Pondicherry, he quitted this camp tlie next day, and took possession 
of St. Thornd, a town situated about four miles to tlie south of 
Madniss. 

This place, once in the ])Osscssion of the Portuguese, and during 
the time of their prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long since been reduced to a town of 
little note or resort, although it still gives title to a Portuguese bishop. 

The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remains of 
a mined wall : a river ran into the sea from the west, about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile to the south of the town. Maphuze Khan took posses¬ 
sion of the strand between the river and the town with his whole 
anny, and planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

On the 24th of October the French detachment anived, by break 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to 8t. Thome, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the otlier side, to 
oppose their passage. It had been concerted, that a party of 400 
men should march from Madrass, and attack the Moors on the north¬ 
ern side of the town, at the same time that the detachment from 
Pondicherry attacked them on the south: but the troops from Mar 
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1746 dra558 failed to arrive in time. The other detachment nevertlielesB 
advanced without hesitation to the attack. The river was fordable, 
and they passed it without loss, notwithstanding they were exposed 
to the live of tlic enemy’s artillerj^ which, as usual, was very ill 
served. As soon as they gained the oppo.site hank, they gave a gene¬ 
ral tire of their small arms, and then attacked with their bayonets. 
The Moors, unaccustomed to such hardy and preci])itate onsets, gave 
way, and retreated into the town, where they again made a shew of 
resistance from behind some paJlisadoes whicli they had planted in 
different parts of the south side. The French continued to advance 
in good order, and no sooner fired from three or four platoons than 
the Moors gave way again; when the horse and foot falling back 
promiscuously on each other in the narrow streets of the town, the con¬ 
fusion of tlie tlirong was so great, that tliey remained for some time 
exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resist¬ 
ance, or to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army could 
get out of the town, and gain the plain to the westward. Their 
general, Maphuze Khan, mounted on an elephant, on which the 
gre.it standard of the Carnatic was displayed, was one of the first 
who made his escape. They were scarcely tied out of the town be¬ 
fore the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted in the pillage 
of the enemy’s baggage, among which were some valuable etiects: 
many horses and oxen, and some cjimels were likewise taken. It is 
said, that the French troops murdered some of the Moors whom they 
found concealed in the houses the)^ were ]>lundering. This defeat 
struck such a terror intcj the Nabob’s army, that they immediately 
retreated some miles from Madrass, and soon after returned to 
Arcot. 

It was now more than a century since any of the European nations 
had gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former unsuccessful enterprizes, and the 
scantiness of military abilities which prevailed ^n all the colonies, 
from a long disuse of arms, had persuaded them that the Moors werc‘ 
a brave and formidable enemy ; when the French at once broke 
through the ebann of this timorous opinion, by defeating a whole 
army with a single battalion. 
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The ofliCer who eoiimianded the detachment, which routed the 1746 
Moors at St. Thoin^, was a Swiss, named Paradis. He had gained 
the favour of Mr. Dupleix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De la Bourdormals : and Mr. Dupleix regarding him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution any opposition to Mr. Dc 
la Bourdonnais’s measures, appointed Paradis governor of Madrass. 

At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed 
liy Mr. Duj)loix’s emissaries, a.ssemble(l and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necos.sity, as they pretended, of annulling the treaty of ransom. 

Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry, alfecting to respect the 
general voice of the iidiabitants, which they had suborned, in.structed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On the 30th of October, the 
inhabitant i of ^Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
was drawn up under arins, and a manifesto, addressed to the Eng¬ 
lish, was publicly read. This paper contained the following decla¬ 
ration and injunctions ; 

Tlie treaty of ransom made with Mr. De la Boui lonuais Avas de¬ 
clared null. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of 
all magazines without exception : all mcrehaiidize.s, plate, provisions, 
warlike stores, and horses, were declared tlie property of the French 
coiifpany ; but the English were permitted to dispose of their move¬ 
ables, cloaths, and the jewels of the women ; they were required to 
giv^e their parole not to act against the French nation until they 
should be exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should be aiTested and sent to Pondicherry, All, 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French King, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma¬ 
drass, or in any of the countiy houses belonging to the English with¬ 
out those hounds. • 

Such injurious and distressful terms aggravated the iniquity of that 
breach of public faith which produced them. 

The French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost ri¬ 
gour, and took possession of the effects of the English with an avari¬ 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu¬ 
able 
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1746 able 'booties : the fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The governor and several of the principal inliabitauts were 
conducted, by an escort of 400 men, to Pondicherry : here Mr. Du- 
pleix, under pretence of doing tliem honour, caused them to enter the 
town in an ostentatious procession, which cxj)Osed them to tlie view 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triumph. Otheis of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, allcdging very justly, that the breach of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to Mr. I)e la 
Bourdonnais : and these made their escape out of the town by niglit,, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. 

The East India company was hero in possession of a territory larger 
than that of Madrass : it had been purchasetl, al>out a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the country ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogul’s viceroy, wdien the Moors cont^uered the Car¬ 
natic. The fort wtis situated near the sea 12 miles to the south of 
Pondicherry : it was small, but better fortified tlian any of its size in 
India, and served as a citadel to the company’s territory. About a 
mile to the south of it was situated the town of Cuddalore, iu which 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west : three of its sides were defended 
]>y walls flanked with bastions ; that to the sea was for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from the westward betw<.‘en Fort St. 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains the sea, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skirts on one 
hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the coast. 
To the westward of the fort, and within the company’s territory, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabitq^ by the natives. The 
govermnent of Fort St. David depended on tliat of Madrass, to which 
it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breacfli of the treaty 
of ransom, the company’s agents at Fort St. David, regarding those 
of Madrass as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the ge¬ 
neral administration on the coast of Coromandel. 

They 
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They began their administration by applying to the Nabob of Ar- 174G 
cot for his assistance against the French, by whom they expected - 
every day to be attacked. The defeat of Maphuzo Klian at St. 
Thomd had irritated|^iP!ters so much against that nation, that the 
Nabob readily engaged to send his army to Fort St. David, on con¬ 
dition that the English would furnish part of the expence. Tliis 
proposal being agreed to, the anny prepared to take the field in 
two bodies, one commanded by Maphuze Khan, and the other by his 
brother Mahomed-ally. 

In the beginning of December Mr, Dupleix recalled Para<ii8 from 
Madrass to Pondicherry, intending to give him the cominaml of an 
expedition ho was preparing against Foit St. David. , Panwli-s set out 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity of 
this escort to cany away what booty he, had collected in his govern¬ 
ment. Maj)huzc Khan, desirous to revenge the defeat of St. Thom^, 
resolved to intercept this detaehinenl; and waited for it, with 3,000 
horse and 2,000 foot, about ten jniles to the north of Sadrass. a Dutch 
settlement lying 30 miles to the south of Madi^ass. The detaehinont 
marched in two bodies; one before and one behind the baggage, 
which was carried by Coolies, a cast of Indians whoso sole occupa¬ 
tion is to cany burthens. Tiie MooiTsh cavalry continually harassed 
the rear, retreating as soon as the French prepm-ed to fire, and re¬ 
turning as soon fis they renewed their meurch: the infantry annod witli 
match-locks, fired fi*om the shelter of thickets and other covers at 
too great a distance to do execution. However these attacks greatly 
retarded the piogvess of the detachment; and Paradis, apprehensive 
of being overtaken by the night in the open plain, ordered his bag¬ 
gage to proceed before the first division, and then marched away him¬ 
self with thi,s body «i.s f{i,st as possible to Sadrass, leaving the rear to 
maintain the fight as they could; who nevertheles.s did not lose cou¬ 
rage, and by never firing until the enemy were withui certain reach 
of execution. mad|> their way good to Sadrass, with the loss of 12 men, 
who faultcring on the way were taken. These prisoners Maphuze 
Khan shewed as an incontestible proof of victory: and this opimoii 
waa in some measure confirmed by the conduct of Paradis, after his 
arrival at Sadrass, not venturing to proceed until he had been rein¬ 
forced 
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174B forced by a large detachment from Pondicherry ; which it is proba- 
ble he had only demanded for the greater security of his own bag¬ 
gage, which consisted of valuable eltects. Maphuze Khan, satisfied 
with the advantage he had gained, left the aoa-coast the day after the 
action, and proceeded to join his brother Mahomed-ally, who had taken 
the field. 

The troops destined to attack Fort St. David assembled at Aiianco- 
pang, a small fort built by the French about two miles to the south¬ 
west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the sea : but 
the officers i-efusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju¬ 
dice to the right of his seniors in the service ; the cornmanil was given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest officer of the French troops iii India. 

The European troops in the sei-vice of the colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intiioly of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs: on the contrary, one half at least was composed of 
men of all the nations in Eurofie. The Christians, who call them¬ 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison : they arc little 
superior in courage to the low^er casts of Indians, and grea.tly inferior 
to the higher casts, as well as the northern Moors of liidoskm ; but be¬ 
cause they learn the manual exercise and the duties of a pamde with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorpo¬ 
rated into the companies of European troops. FT-orn wearing a hat, 
these pretended Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses; by which name the Europeans likewise dis¬ 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and 'Mooi’S, who are trained in 
the European manner, are called Sepoys : in taking our su'ms and 
military exercise, they do not quit their own dress or any other of 
their customs. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta¬ 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation and religion. 
Iliose troops of the natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries; but on the coast qf Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish aU these rmdisciplined troops, whether armed 
with swords and targets, Avith bows and arrows, with pikes and 
* lances, with ipatch-locks, or even with muskets, by the general name 
of Peons. 
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In the night of the 8th of December the French army set out 
fn>m Ariancopang, and arrived the next morning, by break of day, 
at the river Fannar, which runs into the sea about a mile and a half 
to the north of Fort St. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Europeans, of which 50 were cavalry : they had 
one or two companies of Oaffre slaves, natives of Madagascar and of 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which had been disciplined, and brought 
into India, by Mr. De la Bourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and as many mortars. 

The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who had made their e.scape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and 100 Topasses. These were intended 
to defend the fort: and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass was 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Cuddalore and the com]jany’s territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst them. At this time the English had not adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in the European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had set the example, by raising four or 
five companies of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com¬ 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who galled them a little from behind tliickets, and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field- 
pieces. At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go¬ 
vernor, behind which, to the north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a brick wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with build¬ 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile from the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr, Dupleix 
having received intelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 
1,500 men to the assistance of the English, had instructed Mr. Bury 
to march through the company’s territory, and assault the town of 
Cuddalore. The French, having met with no other resisUnce than 
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1746 from tke irregular skirmishes of the Peons, suspected no other attacks, and 
from this confidence, the soldiers, fatigued with a march of twelve 
miles, were permitted, as soon as they had taken possession of the gar¬ 
den, to lay down their arms ; and the officers neglected to station 
guards, or to take the usual precautions wliich are generally thought 
indispensible against a surprize. In a few minutes the whole army 
had quitted their arms, and every man was straggling according to his 
own inclination : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some 
were cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to 
sleep : the Coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts, and 
oxen laden with the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the 
court before the garden-house, and then dispersed. Such was the ge¬ 
neral disorder, when a large body of forces, horse and foot, were dis¬ 
covered approaching in good order from the westward. These were 
the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the 
command of his sons Maphuze Khan and Mahomed-ally, who having 
united the forces they separately commanded, had arrived the preced¬ 
ing day on the plain of Chimundelum, four miles to the west of Fort 
St. David. 

Every man ran to bis arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, the 
walls of which secured them from the attack of cavalry : but imagin¬ 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the river before they should 
* be attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plain ; all, 
excepting the artillery, in much disorder. The enemy came up be¬ 
fore they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s army, joined 
by those belonging to the English, intermixed with tlie cavalry, and 
kept up a constant but irregular fire, whilst the cavalry advanced 
sword in hand in various onsets; but they were always repulsed by 
the fire of the artillery. 

As soon as the French troops had gained the bank, they plunged 
into the river, where the water was four feet deep; and many flung 
away their anjas before they reached the other side : but the artillery 
continued to preserve their ^courage, and saved the field-pieces, trans- 
* porting them over the river one after another ; and turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they were landed on the opposite bank. 
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The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the 1746 
Nabob’s army at Chimnndelum ; and the whole garrison, excepting 
50 Topasses, sallied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat¬ 
ing, but did not come up in time to assist in interrupting their passage 
over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob’s army to accom¬ 
pany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over¬ 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of the 
river. By this time the French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Arianco- 
pang, where they arrived at seven in the evening, having been in 
motion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 killed. They had left behind them at the 
garden all the baggage which was come up before the Moors ap¬ 
peared. The English, on their return from the pursuit, found 
several chests of musquets, and other military stores ; but a body 
of the Nabob’s cavalry had plundered all the rest of the ba^age as 
soon as the French quitted the garden. 

Ml-. Dupleix judging, from the ill success of this expedition, that 
any open attempts against the English at Fort St. David would be 
frustrated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entered into a 
correspondence with the Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them 
to withdraw their troops : and at the same time ho formed a project 
to take Cuddalore by surprize. The French army continued at 
Ariancopang ; and on the night of the 30th of December 500 men 
embarked in#boats, with orders to proceed by sea to Cuddalore, 
where they were to enter the river which runs along the eastern 
side, and to attack this open quarter of the town at break of day. 

The boats were scarcely through the surfj when the wind rose fr-om 
the south, and blew so hard that several of them filled with water, 
and all were obMged to put ba*k. The surf beat so high on the 
shore, that the soldiers flung away their arms, as dangerous incum¬ 
brances ; for in high surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the ground, lest the succeeding wave should break upon it, and over-" 
whelm those who are in it. 
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Mr. Dupleix, thus disappointed a second time in his views against 
Ctiddalore, finding that the Nabob's army still oontinned with the 
English, attempted to cause a diversion of their troops, by carrying the 
war into the Nabob’s country near Madrass. A detachment from 
the town marched 20 miles inland, burning and destroying villages 
without resistance ; for the inhabitants took to flight as they ap¬ 
proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part of his country. 
The French found large quantities of grain in several places, which 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St. David, and the Nabob was more exasperated than before. 

On the 9th of January the four sliips, that composed the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr. De la Bourdonnais quitted 
the coast, returned from Achin to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix in¬ 
formed the Nabob of their arrival, exaggerated the addition of force 
which Pondicherry received from it, and at the same time repre¬ 
sented the English at Fort St. David as a handful of men abandoned 
by the rest of their countrymen. The princes of Indostan, as well 
as their subjects, take no pains to inform themselves of any affairs 
excepting those of their own country; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred-with Mr. Dupleix’s asser¬ 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming desperate. The governments of Indostan have no 
idea of national honour in the conduct of their politics ; and as soon 
as they think the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to 
great disfaress, they shift, without hesitation, their alliance to the op¬ 
posite side, making immediate advantage the only rule of their action. 
The Nabob ordered his son Maphuze Khan to listen to Mr. Dupleix’s 
proposals of an accommodation, and sent back to Pondicherry the 
two deputies who had been detained prisoners by Maphuze Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One c$ these prisonera was nephew to 
Mr. Dupleix, and the other a member of the council of Pondicherry : 
they had been kept at Arcot during their captivity, and were perhaps 
the only Europeans, excepting some vagabonds and Jesuits, who had 
made so long a residence in the capital of the Carnatic, since the pro- 
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vincje had been conquered by the Great Mogul. The Moors had 1747 
hithertQc'been carefol to prevent Europeans from informing them- 
sgIv^^ of the state of the country, and the Europeans, solely em- 
{yjffjred in commerce, were so little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
.f'^rmation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi 
-But Mr. Dupleix, while he was persuading’the Nabob that the 
English affairs were without resource, was himself apprehensive of the 
return of their squadron, and did not think the ships arrived from 
Achin a force sufficient to encounter it; therefore, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors from the assist¬ 
ance of the English, he ordered the ships to quit the coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel. They left Pondicherry the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Maphuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re-^ 
ccived with pomp and -much respect. Mr. Dupleix paid him 50,000 
rupees in money, and made him a present of Emopean trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more: a peace was concluded between 
the French and the Nabob, who recalled his army from Fort St. 
David. The English at Fort St. David had not hitherto received 
any supplies either from Europe or the colonies in India. 

A ship from England belonging to the company appeared in sight 
of Madrass in the month of November, and ignorant of the loss of 
the place, approached the road. The governor Paradis, immediately 
hoisted English colours in the town, and sent some soldiers on board 
of the ship which was taken when •Madrass surrendered. This ship 
. likewise hoisted English colours. The ship from the sea, deceived 
by these appearances, cast anchor near the prize, which immediately 
attacked her, but in so unskilful a manner, that Paradis apprehend¬ 
ing the prize herself would be taken, began to fire from the batteries 
of the town upon the English ship, which, discovering by these hos¬ 
tilities that Madrass was in possesrion of the French, weighed her an¬ 
chor, and went ottt of the road without having received any damage. 

In January another ship from England came to an anchor before 
Madrass: the French immediately sent, by a fishing-float, a letter 
written in English, pretending that the town was invested by the 
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1747 Moors, and that they should immediately send boats to bring on shore 
the treasure and the soldiers. The captain, deceived by this letter, 
as well as by the flag which was flying in the town, entertained no 
suspicion, and permitted the boats to come to the ship without ex¬ 
amination. A number of soldiers were concealed in them, who in 
the same instant boarded the ship from diflerent quarters. The 


greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by the scurvy, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur¬ 
prised, that they were easily overpowered. This was a rich prize, 
having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in bul¬ 
lion. In the interval another of the company’s ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St. David, where the governor immediately sent off* 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him vsdth the loss of Madrass, of 


the great superiority of the French force on the coast of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 


of men and money. The ship was, as imual, consigned to the go¬ 


vernor and council of Madrass; and the distresses of Fort St. David, 


instead of inducing the captain to assist them, only suggested to him 
the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by landing the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of his instructions, in a set¬ 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger: he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor, and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cargo. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions, even in the opi¬ 
nion of the English themselvesf that their situation was growing 
desperate, when at last, on the 19th of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60,000?. in silver, together with 20 recruits for 
the garrison : the mone/ was a very important supply ; for the trea¬ 
sury of Fort St. David was almost exhausted when the ship arrived. 

The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the morn¬ 
ing of the 2d of March: it consisted of the same*troops which had 
been Touted|by the Moors at the garden : but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The English garrison marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop 
of horse composed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French from 
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crossing the river Pannar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 174)7 
on the other side of it: they cannonaded one another during the 
greatest part of the day ; and in the evening, part of the French 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shot, to the west¬ 
ward : the horse were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned 
with the loss of two men killed by the fire of the French Caffres ; 
upon wliich all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
] 2 men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 
Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the gaiden. A few hours afterwards a number 
of ships were descried in the offing, approaching the road : these 
were the English squadron from Bengal. The French no sooner 
perceived them than they recrossed tlie river, and marched back 
with great precipitation towards Pondicherry, 

The squadron had been reinforced in Bengal by the amval of^ 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 
with admiml Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa¬ 
dron a company of 100 Europeans, who were landed jis soon as the 
ships anchored ; and Mr. Griffin likewise went on shore with 150 
marines and 500 sailors : but these were only intended to be a tem¬ 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. 

In the month of June, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 Sepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiers came like¬ 
wise in the company’s ships in tlie course of the yeai* from Europe. 

In September, the squadron sailed to Madniss, and their boats set 
fire to and destroyed, in the rotid, the Neptune of 50 guns, one of 
the ships of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his departure. 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stormy monsoon in October, 

Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort 
St. David ; the monsoon began and continued without any violent 
hurricane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of the ships, one of which was the admiral, were able to keep 
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1747 their 'stations. The rest made sail to the Bay of Trinconomaiee in Cey- 
Ion; to which place Mr. Griffin with the other ship likewise went in 
December to take in wood and water, and returned to Fort St. David 
in the beginning of the year 1748 with all the squadron, excepting 
the Medway. This ship, which had been the first cause of the Eng¬ 
lish disgraces and misfortunes in India, was in so bad a condition, that 
she was soon after condemned as unfit for service ; she bad been hove 
down at Calcutta in Bengal, but her leaks had not been thoroughly 
repaired. 

1748 In the month of January 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng¬ 
land at Fort St. David, with a commission to command all the East 
India company’s forces in India. At this time intelligence was re¬ 
ceived that Mr. Dupleix was preparing to make another attempt 
against Cuddalore: upon which the Major ordered all the troops at 
Fort St. David to form a camp between the garden and the river Pan- 
nar. Here they continued some time ; when it was discovered that the 
commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, a Moor, had formed a design 
to deseit with all his men to the French, in the first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery led to others. It was found that an 
Indian, who, before Madrass was lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English governor of that place, carried on a correspon¬ 
dence with the wife , of Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. When the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied him; and Mrs. Dupleix, by civi¬ 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelligence of the trans¬ 
actions of the English at Fort St. Da vid, which he had for some time 
done with great punctuality. The facts were proved ; and the traitor, 
with another Indian his accomplice, was hanged. The commander 
of the Tellicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
body, were banished to the island of St. Helena^ where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 
in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
hopes of being able to make their escape to their native country. 

The four French ships which sailed from Pondicherry in February 
1747, left Goa and the coast of Malabar in October, and sailed to the 
island of Mauritius. They were hero joined by three others, one of 50 
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and two of 40 guns, sent from France. The two 40 gun ships had 1748 
been in India, and had taken an English East India ship in sight of 
the island of Bombay. This prize would have been very considerable, 

Iiad not the vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, by sending from the shore two fishing-boata» 
which brought away the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against the enemy. 

On the 9th of June at night the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St. David, that she had dis¬ 
covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These 
were the French squadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was now composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, three of 40, and one of 20 guns. These were at 
anclior in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 
unhung, and Mr. Griftin and several of the officers were on shore, 
where many of the men were likewise, in the hospital 

During the southern monsoon the wind blows constantly from 
the south-west in all parts of the Bay of Bengal, except at the 
distance of 10 or 15 leagues from the land ; and here it generally 
changes in 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the land- 
wind generally rises about midnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not always confined to this interval ; for some days it continues until 
the evening, and at other times, when very strong, blows for three 
or four days without interruption. The sea-wind very seldom con¬ 
tinues moro than 12 hours, and is generally preceded by a short in¬ 
terval of calm. During the southern monsoon the currents^ as well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sea-wind cannot gain way to the south ; for the 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to the east of the south¬ 
east point: but as •the land-wind often veers to the west point, and 
ahvays readers the sea smooth within sight of the coast, siiips bound 
to the south make some prog'ress during this wind, aud either drop 
anchor to maintain their ground if they are near shore when the 
land-wind fails, or if they are at some distance they continue undei* 
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1748 sail, and with the sea-wind come near the shore, where they are 
ready to avail themselves again of the land-wind as soon as it sets in. 
By these operations a vessel that sails well sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles to the south in a day ; but it is not uncommon to see 
others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southward. 

On the 10th of June at an hour and a half after noon the French 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea-wind was set in, and 
they were sailing directly before it toward Fort St. David. The 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
rendered it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during the 
sea-wind ; for had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have carried them to leeward of 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an¬ 
chor till night, when the land-wind should set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. At four in the after¬ 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English believe that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at all events. About midnight the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the latitude of 
Fort St. David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec¬ 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pondicherry, when Mr. 
Griffin, finding his expectations deceived, made sail to Madrass, where 
he arrived the next evening, and found no French ships in the road. 

The French squadron was commanded by Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Bourbon, an able and experienced mariner. Ho had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English ; his operations, when in sight of Fort St. David, 
were designed to make the English believe* that he intended to en¬ 
gage them the next morning : but as soon as the night set in he 
changed his course, and CTOuding all the sail his ships could carry, 
went away to Madrass, where he arrived the next morning the 11th 
of June, and immediately landed 400 soldiers, with 200,000 pounds 
in silver, which bad been sent from France to the island of Mauritius 
4 for 
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for the seiYice of Pondicherry. Having thus effected the design of 1748 
his voyage, he put out to sea on his return to Mauritius before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrass. 

Mr. Dupleix perceiving that the English squadron had sailed to 
Madrass, from whence they could not return to Fort St. David in 
some days, determined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marched from Pondicherry, and making a circuit in¬ 
land, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during 
the day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by surprize. 

Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this design, ordered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

The stratagem .succeeded. 

At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, which 
they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
of all the musketry from the ramparts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance .struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, with a 
panic. Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a 
shot: but the precipitation of their flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encampment; for expect¬ 
ing to be followed, they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. 

It was now some time that Mr. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed ii» making dispositions to resist an armament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admiral Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the English 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This armament con¬ 
sisted of one ship of 74 guns, one of (14, two of (10, two of 50. one 
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1748 of 20, a sloop of 14 guns, a bomb ketcli with her tender, and an 
hospital-ship. These belonged to the navy of England; and 11 of 
the East India company’s ships were likewise employed to transport 
the militarj’- stores, and the regular troops, which amounted to 1,400 
men. This fleet left England in November, and the greatest part 
anived at the Cape of Good Hope the latter end of March, but five 
ships not until the 15th of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dutch East India company, on board 
of which were 400 soldiers. The troops having been landed to re- 
fi^sh, were all reimbarked before the 26th of April, when it was 
intended to sail; but contrary winds and weather detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, bound to the islanti 
of Mauritius, which Mr. Bo.scawen was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel. 

The Portuguese in their first navigations to India, discovered three 
islands, lying to the eiistward of Madagascar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, from the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called Mascarenhas; but the 
French, when they took possession of it in 1675, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Keys; which name it retains to this day ; and that be¬ 
tween Bourbon and Diego Keys they called Ceine, probably from a 
supposition that it was th4 Ceme of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made this a station of refreshment for their ships coming from 
India, called it Mauritius : the French, when tliey took possession of 
it in the beginning of the present century, named it the Isle of France ; 
but this appellation has prevailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans still calling it Mauritius. 

The Portuguese found on these islands neither men nor any four- 
footed animals, excepting land-tortoises, but gi’eat flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and the sea abounds with fish of various kinds, 
and with great numbers of turtle. 

The island of Boiu-bon is 60 miles in length from north to south, 
and 45 in breadth from east to west. It has no port ; and the only 
part where boats can land is in the road of St. Paul to the north-west. 
It has no plains, the whole being either hills of e^y ascent, or steep 
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mountains separated by narrow vallies. These mountains continue 1748 

rising one above another from the sea coast to the middle of tlie island ; ''—v— 

so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 

surface rising out of the sea The French took possession of it in the 

year 1665, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; 

it now produces wheat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 

as well as those of India, with many fruits peculiar to both climates : 

the mango, China orange, and peach, grow in gi’eat plenty, and in 

great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture, and 

what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the 

cultivation of the coffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 

Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia ; and these have thriven so well, that the 

« 

island now produces 2,000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as rno.st other services of toil, are performed by 
Cajffre slaves brought. from Africa and Mjidagascar. The French 
have a breed of hoises, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness; and they have r(;ared beeves, goats, sheep, and hogs, in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as to furnish provision for their shij)ping ; but this 
neglect seems to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where¬ 
with these and other provisions may be procured from the western side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families from 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses¬ 
sion of it, and from them ai*e descended the present inhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,000, of which 1,000 are men 
capable of bearing arms ; these have not degenerated from their an¬ 
cestors, but on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 

They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
which have preserved these jwlvantages. 

• 

The inconveniencies arising from the want of a port at Bourbon, 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex¬ 
tends about 45 miles in length from north to south, and about 30 
from west to east.* In the north-ejustc*ru quarter is a plain extend- 
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1748 ing about ten miles from east to west, and in some places five miles 
in-land from the northern coast. All the rest of the island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying so near to one another that the in¬ 
tervals between them, instead of vallies, form only beds of torrents ; 
and these are choaked with vast fragments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The summits of these mountains are covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the ground under the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and plants of various 
sorts, from the common grass to the strongest thom, in such pro¬ 
fusion that they fonn a thicket so closely inteiwoven, that a step 
cannot be made, but with the hatchet in band. Many plantations 
have been raised with success on these mountains, and some improve¬ 
ments made on the pltiin to the north-east ; but the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the same kind, .are in less quantity, and in less perfection 
than at Bom'bon ; it produces no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour¬ 
bon, were cultivated here with success ; and although these plan¬ 
tations have been much neglected since his departure, they may at 
any time be recovered. They ai’e at this time endeavouring to culti¬ 
vate the genuine cinnamon, from yd^^uts procured at Ceylon ; but 
these, if they do not perish, wiU in all probability, ft'om the difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis¬ 
covered in the mountains, near the plain to the north-east; and, the 
mountains supplying great quantities of fuel, forges have been erected ; 
but the iron produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-balls and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
great difficulty : the beeves generally die before they have been a 
year in the i.sland, and are therefore frequently imported from Ma¬ 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have multiplied very little by marri¬ 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their «Caffre slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-pox and other epidemical 
distempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the south-east coast, and the other 
on the north-west. The trade-wind from the south-east blows in these 
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iatitudes all the year round, excepting for a few days at the summer 1748 
solstice, when it is intemipted by hard gales and hurricanes from the '-"v— 
north. The facility with which this wind enables ships to enter the 
south-east port, induced the French, when they tirst took possession of 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that 
the same wind often rendered the passage out so difficult that a ship was 
sometimes obliged to wait a fortnight before she could put to sea, they 
left it, and have ever since made use of the other liarbour. This lies 
nearly in the middle of the north side of the island ; and its entrance is 
through a channel formed by two shoals, which advance about a mile 
into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this channel, the south¬ 
east wind hinders her from entering the port under sail ; and she must 
either warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats : the necessity of 
this operation, joined to the naiTowriess of the clianncl, which does 
not afford passage for twp ships a-breast, is one of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour ; for although 
there are two forts, and as many batteries, which command tlie chan¬ 
nel, yet these might easily be reduced, if ships of force could approach 
them under sail. This port is capable of containing 100 sail, and is 
provided with all the necessaries for repairing and even for building 
of sliips. The entrance of the south-east port is defended by batteries; 
and an army landed here would meet with great difficulties in passing 
over the mountains to the other parts of the island. There are se¬ 
veral places, between the north-east extremity and the north-port, 
where boats may land ; but these accesses are defended by batteries, 
and the country behind them is a continued thicket : the rest of the 
coast is inaccessible; and the French, relying on the difficulties of 
approaching the shore, had made no fortifications in any part of the 
island to obstruct the progress of an enemy when landed. 

The greatest extent of Diego Keys is 27 miles-: it is full of rocks, 
which harbour great numbers of land-tortoises of a very large size, 
which are esteemed excellent food: here the French keep a detach¬ 
ment of men^ who are employed in catching these animals for the 
inhabitants of Mauritius; and this i.s the principal use they make 
of Diego Keys. 
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1:8 The south-ciust trade-wind obliges all ships bound to these islands 
to approach them from the east. The passage from Diego Keys to 
Mauritius is performed in two days, and from Mauritius to Bour¬ 
bon in one ; but it recpiires near a month to go from Bourbon either 
to Mauritius or Diego Keys: from April to October the voyage from 
Mauritius to the coast of Coromandel is (jasily perfonned in a month. 
These islands being out of the tnick of common intelligence, a large 
armament, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India before any intelligence 
is received there either of its strength or destination ; hence it is evi¬ 
dent, that, if we have any regard to our settlements in India, the re¬ 
duction of this place ought to bo one of the first ol3iects of our at¬ 
tention in the beginning of a war with France. The possession of 
Mauritius would probably be followed by the voluntary submission of 
Bourbon, or would certainly render it of no use to the French for the 
purposes of war. 

The fleet was thirty-five days in its passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of tlie eastern coast on the 23d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutch ships were missing, having 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as the ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along the north¬ 
ern coast in a line of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and before night they had ad¬ 
vanced Avithin two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the moutlis of two small rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore where the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
descent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
fired on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore was defend¬ 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon the squadron 
from two other fascine batteries raised at the entrance, of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fire was returned from one 
of the 50 gun ships, but with very little execution on cither side. 

Mr. Boscawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to the port; and she reported, on her return, that she had been fired 

upon 
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upon by eight different batteries planted along iho shore, as v/ell as J 74.8 
from the forts at the entrance of the harbour, vhere a large ship of 
two tiers lay at anchor, with her broadside acj'O'.s it ; and that there 
were twelve other ships at anclior within the harbour, four of which 
were of force, and equipped for service. As soon as it was dark the 
barges of the six line of battle .ship.? were sent to sound, and on their 
return nqxu’tcd that a reef of rocks ran all along about 20 yards 
from the shore, which rendered it impossible for boats to land, except 
at the entrance of the riven? over against which the fleet was at 
anchor, or at the harbour itself: here they had. discovered, that the 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom wide, and 
that this entrance would be subject to the greatest.difficultios by the 
opposition of the south-east wdiid. Upon receiving this intelligence, 
the admiral nailed a council of war, composed of th .* p.ineipal land 
and sea officers, and it was resolved, that, as thev were iguorant of 
the sti’ength of the enemy, three armed boats shrmld be sent to en¬ 
deavour to laud in t! "' night, and tak(* by surpiize a man froia the 
shore, from Avhorn intelligence miglit probaldy be oritained : this v. as 
attempted, but in vain. The next inoriiing, tlic of June, tb.e 

council of war assembled again, and were of oDiniun, that altliough 
their force was .sufficient to reduce the isijind, yet tlie attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, would not only retard, but might proba¬ 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondioheny, 
which Mr. Boscaw'cn was instructed to consider a.s the princi])al ob¬ 
ject of his destination ; it was therefore rcsolveil to proceed to the 
coast of Coromandel wdthout delay, that the squadron iniglit arnve 
there in time to act before the change of the monsoon in October. 

The island would certainly have been reduced, if the conquest of 
it had been the principal object of the armament ; for the whole oi‘ 
the French force consisted only of 500 regular troo].>s, 200 Euroijean 
inhabitants disciplined as militia, 1,500 CafFre slaves on whoso seiwice 
and attachment the French had little reliance, and 1,000 sailors be¬ 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally doc.s, blew al- 
waj's against the entrance of the northern h.arbour, it would indeed 
be impracticable to reduce it with siiips working against a contrary 
wind in a narrow channel, and exposed without resistance to the 
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174<8 fire of the enemy’s sliips and batteries. But it has been discovered 
that the south-east wind generally blows with least strength about 
sun-rise ; and it also happens, on four or five days at intervals in the 
course of a month, that early in the morning this wind ceases in the. 
northern part of the island for an hour or two, when a breeze rises, 
although fiiintly, from the north-west : during which a ship sta¬ 
tioned at the entrance of the channel, to avail herself of this breeze., 
may enter the harbour and ply her cannon under sail. 

The fleet left the island the 27th of June, when the Dutch ships, 
now joined by one of their comi-ades which had parted company 
during the passage, quitted the English, and sailed away for Batavia ; 
and Mr. Boscawen steered for the coast of Coromandel, by the 
nearest passage, between the islands and shoals that lie to the north 
of Mauritius ; he arrived on the 29th of July at Fort St. David, 
where he found the squadron under Admiral Griffin, who resigned 
the command to him, and a few days after proceeded with a sixty- 
gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomaly, from whence in the 
month of January he set sail with them to England. 

The junction of the two squadrons formed the greatest mfufine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever been seen to¬ 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than 30 ships, none 
of which were of less than 500 tons burden, and 13 of them men of 
war of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be¬ 
held this formidable force, was elated v/ith joy, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass would be re¬ 
venged by the capture of Pondieheriy. Preparations had been made 
at Fort St. David to enable Mr. Boscawen to proceed to action with¬ 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the army began to march. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 marines be¬ 
longing to the sliips, with 80 artillery-men, composed the regular 
troops in the king’s service : the company’s troops consisted of a bat¬ 
talion of 750 men, of which 300 were Topasscs, together with 70 
artillery-men: the Dutch at Negapatam sent a reinfor<;ement of 120 
Europeans : and there were on board the ships, ready to be landed, 
1,000 seamen, who had been taught the manual exercise at sea : in 
all 3,720 Europeans, and 300 Topasses, to wliich were joined about 
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2,000 Sepoys, paid by the company, who as yet were scarcely better 1748 
disciplined than common Peons. The Nabob An’war-odean, still 
chan^ng sides, as he found the Frehch or English affaim gaming the 
advantage, promised to send a body of 2,000 horse, but only fSOO came, 
and they towards the end of the siege. The heavy cannon and the 
cumbrous stored were laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the anny, and anchored two miles to the south of Pondicherry. 

The company’s agents at Fort St. David had gained very little in¬ 
telligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his operations ; for 
wlien the army approsujhiiig near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 

description of the place : however, it wtis determined that it should be 

* 

taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
company’s troops was ordered to- reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en¬ 
trenchment. A deserter likewise reported that it was garrisoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed the en¬ 
trenchment, which on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full of pit- 
falls, and a covered way. These works were sufficient to protect 
the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only gariisoned as the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 100 Eu¬ 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, under the command of Captain Law, an 
active officer. The English troop.s were immediately aasailed from 
the walla with mu,sketry and grape-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaliiig-hitldei's, the fear of shame kept them in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 wem either killed or wounded. Major 
Goodcre, the mogt experienced officer of the king’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. 

This blundering disjisl^r greatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to pei-sist in reducing Ariancopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of battei nig cannon, were 

0 2 landed. 
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(748 landed from iho ships. The French, knowing the advantage of gain- 
ing time at this season of the year, prvulently determined to defend 
the fort as long as })ossil)lo. On fJic opposite side of tlie river which 
rnns to tlio north, and close hy the fort of Ariancopang, they erected 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstruct and enfilade the approaches to 
tliO fort, ddie English engineers erected a battery in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy ; 
but such was their neglect in reconnoitring, or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened tiie battery, most of 
the guns were found to be intercepted from tlie sight of the enemy’s 
by a thick wood. Tlie artillery officers now offered their service to 
erect another, which they comploatcd with sufficient skill before tho 
next morning : and for greater security, threw up before it an en¬ 
trenchment, in which a large detachment, consisting of soldiers and 
sailors, was posted. At day-break the battery' began to play on that 
of the enemy, and the fire was continued for some time on both sitles, 
with little execution done on either. Besides tlie troops within the 
fort, a body of GO European cavalry encamped without the walls. 
This cavalry, supported by infantry, advanced to the entrenchment 
where the sailors wore posted, who struck with consternation at their 
appeai'ance, took flight, and communicated tlieir panic to the regular 
troops. The Ffench cavalry piirsued them to the battery, by the fire 
of which they were, however, soon repulsed, Maj<jr Lawrence com¬ 
manded this day in the entremdunent, and rather than participate of 
the ignominy of taking flight with the troops, remained there with 
two or three officers : he was disarmed, and obliged to surrender him¬ 
self prisoner to a French trooper, ^iv^lio knowing, it is probable, the 
value of his prize, immediately hurried him away by the side of his 
horse to Ariancopang. 

The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene¬ 
my’s battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or dis¬ 
abled by the explosion. This disaster struck such*a terror amongst 
those who remained in the fort, that some Lours after they set fire to 
the chambers with which they had undermined the fortifications, and 
blew up the greatest part of the walls and cavaliers, and then marched 
away with great precipitation to Pondicherry : as soon as the Eng- 
4 lish 
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lish saw tho explosion, they marched up and took possession of the 1748 
ruins. Thus fortunately delivered, the army did not immediately 
proceed to Pondicherry, hut remained five days longer at Arianco- 
pang, employed in repairing the fort, in which it was detennined to 
leave a garrison ; for it was apprehended, that during the siege a de¬ 
tachment of the enemy's troops might again take possession of it, and 
from hence he enabled to intercept convoys, or hjirrass tlie army. 

The town of Pondicheny was situated about 70 yards from the 
sea-shore : its extent within the walls was a little more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to west : it 
was fortified on the three sides to the land with a wall and rampart, 
flanked by eleven bastions ; and two half-bastions wore at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : these works were sun'ounded 
by a ditch, and aji imperf«.‘ct glacis. The eastern side was defended 
by several low batteries, .capable of mounting 100 pieces of cannon, 
which commanded the road ; and within the towui was built a cita¬ 
del, too small to make a long defence Tlie gi oatest part of tho 
ground lying round tlie town was inclosed, at a distance of a mile 
from the walls, by a hedge of huge aloes and other thorny plants pe¬ 
culiar to the country, inteiniixed witli great numbers of coco-nut 
and palm-trees, which altogether formed a defence impenetrable to 
cavajgy, and of very difficuilt passage to iurantry : this inolosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shore, and continued five miles and a 
half, describing a large segment of a semi-circle, until it joined tho 
river of Ariaucopang to tlie south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, and in this part the course of the river served to corn- 
pleat tho line of defence. There were five roads leading from the 
town into tho adjacent countrj^ and at each of tho openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon. It is probable that 
the hedge, at the same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limits of the territory conceded 
by the prince of th«3 country to the French, when they first established 
themselves at Pondicherry ; and hence obtained the name of the 
Bound-hedge. 

On the 26th of August the army marched from Ariaucopang, and 
took possession of the village of Oulgary, lying about two miles from 

the 
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1748 the south-west part of the town. From heuce a detachment was sent 
the same day to attack the north-west redoubt of the bound-liedge, 
which the enemy abandoned without resistance, notwithstanding it 
was capable of making a defence that would have cost the English 
many lives, had they been obliged to storm it. The garrisons in all 
the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. 

By the advice of the engineers, it was determined to attack the town 
on the north-west side ; and, to fjicilitate the communication between 
the fleet and the camp, the ships were stationed to the IMorth of the 
town. 

On the 30th of August at night the army opened gi'ound, at the dis¬ 
tance of 1,500 yards from the walls : by this the engineers shewed 
themselves little skilled in their art ; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel within 800 yards of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachment of 150 men, from the trench first 
thrown up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 100 yards nearer 
the town, and being supplied with working tools, soon covered them¬ 
selves from the fire of the enemy’s cannon. About noon 500 Euro¬ 
peans and 700 Sepoys sallied from the town under the command of 
Paradis, and attacked both trenches at the same time : they were re- 
})ul8ed at both, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst the latter 
their commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished himself ^jvith 
much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trench ; of which we 
do not repeat the description published in our first edition of this work, 
because we are informed, that that description is veiy en'oneous. 

The approaches were continued, but carried on very slowly, from 
a want of experience in such operations. Two batteries of three 
guns were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any future 
sallies. When the army first opened ground, the bomb-ketch was 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few days 
the enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so exiictly, tlmt 
one of their shells staved the boat astern, and another threw the 
water in upon her decks ; after which she kept out of the reach of 
the enemy’s mortars in the day-time, and oidy ])ombarded in the 
jiight. Parties sallied at several times, and attacked the detachments 
which escorted the stores and catmon from the ships to the camp ; 

and 
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and one day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon 1748 
was defeated, and the cannon taken. Some troops were sent imme-r— 
diately to recover them ; but could not come up before the enemy 
had conveyed them under shelter of the ramparts. 

After much hard labour the trenches were advanced within 800 
yards of the walls, when it was found impossible to carry them on any 
nearer ; for a large morass extended itself before this part of the town, 
and the French had preserved a back water, with which they over¬ 
flowed not only the morass, but likewise all the ground lying between 
the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the batteries on the edge of the morass, the enemy kept 
up a constant fire on the working partie.s, by which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 26th of Sep¬ 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French 
now opened several embrasui-es in the cuifain, and began likewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged was double that of the besiegers. Mr. 
Boscawen, willing to employ aU the means of annoyance in his power, 
ordered the ships to batter the town ; and before the next morning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to 
approach nearer; the cannonading was incessant, and terrible in 
appearance, but of no real effect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successively 
the same object. The French at first withdrew a great number of 
their aifillery-mcn from the land side, and employed them in firing 
against the ships from the batteries which commanded the road ; but 
perceiving the little damage that the town sustained from the fire of 
the ships, they slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to the land side wfth as much vigour as before. 

The cannonading from the ships continued until night, when Mr. 
Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of ammu¬ 
nition to no purpose, ordered them to move in the night out of the 
reach of cannon-shot ; but the wind setting in from the sea ])revented 
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1748 them from executing this intention ; remaining therefore in the same 
stations, they began early in the morning to cannonade the town 
again, from whence they were Ared upon with more vivacity than 
the day before ; but at noon the wind changing, the ships moved 
farther from the shore, and the firing ceased on both sides. Only 
two persons were killed on board the lif'ct, the one a common sailor, 
the other captain Adams, commander of the Haiwich, a 50 gun ship. 
The French gave out that the fire from the ships had, in the two 
days, done no other execution than that of killing a poor old Ma¬ 
labar w’oman in the street. 

The fii'e from the batteries continued three days longer, during 
which that from the town increased, and di.smounted nine ])ieces of 
cannon. Very little im[)res.sioii had been made on the defences, 
sickness prevailed in the camp, the weather likewise had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually sets 
in; a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of Septem¬ 
ber, who, apprehensive that the lain.s, which at, or soon after, their 
first setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heav)' stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewi.se that the shi]3s might be driven off the coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the siege Avithout delay. 

Five days were employed in shi]>ping the cp.mion ami heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and reimbarking tlie sailors ; and on the 6th 
of October the troops began to march to Fort St. David ; hut halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort; the lains had alinady ren¬ 
dered the roads very difficult to be passed. On a review of the army, 
it was found, that during th.e siege there had perished in action and 
by sickness 757 soldiers, 43 artillery-men, and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europeans: veiy few of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
ran away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consist¬ 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and 3,000 Sepoys, of whic^i they lost 200 Eu¬ 
ropeans, and about 50 Sepoys. 

Several causes concurred to frustrate this attempt against Pondicher¬ 
ry ; of which the late arrival of the armament on the coast, and the 
early setting in of the rains, were the principal. There was no absolute 
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necessity to i-educe the fort of Ariaucopang, for a party of 200 men 1748 
stationed near it would have always kept in awe the garrison, which 
consisted only of 100 : now the reduction of this little fort, besides 
causing the loss of 150 men, together witli two of the most ex¬ 
perienced officers, and thereby discouraging the rest, stopt the progress 
of the whole army eighteen days. When amved before the town, 

Mr. Boscawen, unexperienced in military operations by land, relied, 
in obedience to his instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
made a great blunder in carrying on the attacks against that part of 
the town, to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap¬ 
proaching nearer than 800 yards ; and even had there been no morass, 
the .situation of the camp to the westward would have been injudici¬ 
ously chosen, since it subjected the transporting of the cannon and 
heavy stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employed 
the labour of numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent detachments 
of soldiers to escort and defend them from the sallies of the enemy ; 
and the soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off from the 
operations of the siege, which required nothing less than the service 
of every European in the camp. The north-side was the part against 
Avhich the attack ought to have been directed ; for the ground in 
front of this side was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
to have been carried on to the foot of the glacis, without meeting 
with any natural impediments ; and the camp extending behind the 
lines to the northward, would have ^ectually protected the caimon 
and stores, when landed, from the danger of sallies ; and at the same 
time have saved the labour and inconveniencies of transporting them 
from a long distance ; for they might have been landed at the camp 
itself. Veiy few examples of gallant service were exhibited during 
the siege. The engineers were utterly unqualified for the enterprize, 
but the artUlery-men and officers knew their business, and always 
behaved with resolution ; and Mr. Boscawen himself on aU occasions 
exerted the same §etivity and courage which distinguished his cha¬ 
racter as a naval officer ; but these qualities did not compensate his 
want of knowledge in the art of war on shore. This knowledge is 
not incompatible with skill in the marine service ; and it is much to 
be lamented, that both together have not of late years been culti- 
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1748 vated by the same officer ; for there are very few instances, of late 
years, of a siege carried on by the English with less skill than this of 
Pondicheny. 

The French sang Te Beums, as soon as the siege was raised, and 
gave as many demonstrations of joy, as if they had been relieved 
from the greatest calamities of war. Mr. Dnpleix sent letters to all 
the princes of Coromandel, and even to the Great Mogul himself, 
acquainting them, that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
which had ever been made in India ; and he received from them the 
highest compliments on his own prowess, and on the military cha¬ 
racter of his nation : This indeed was now regarded throughout 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the English. 


End of the First Book. 
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J'PHE squadron, soon after the raising of the siege of Pondicherry, 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon : five ships went 
to Aohin, and the rest to Trincoiiomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himself 
remained with the land-forces at Foit St. David. In November 
news aiTived, that a cessation of arms between Great Britain and 
France had been proclaimed in the preceding April : but Mr. Bos¬ 
cawen was, iiotAvithstanding, instructed to r(*main, in India until he 
should receive intelligence that the general peace was concluded. In 
the beginning of January 17-19, the squadron returned to Foit St. 1719 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squadron 
which had eluded Mr Griffin, came again from Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sinn of money, together with 200 soldiers. 

The sword was sheathed, and it depended on the agents of the two 
companies to re-assuine in tranquillity their mercantile occupations : 
but the war had l.irought to Pondicherry aixd Fort St. David a number 
of troops greatly superior to any which either of the two nations had 
hitherto assembled in India; and as if it were impossible that a mili¬ 
tary force, which feels itself capable of enterprizes, should refrain 
from attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
fight against each other, took the resolution of employing their arms 
in the contests of the princes of the country : the English with great 
indiscretion, the French witli the utmost ambition. 

An unfortunate prince, who about seven years before had been 
dethroned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the 
a,ssistance of the English to reinstate him, asserting with great con¬ 
fidence that he should no sooner appear in the kingdom, supported 
. even by a moderate force, than his standard would be joined by num¬ 
bers, and his title acknowledged by thousands. The succession of the 
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1740 princes of his family bad been so complicated, that it was difficult to 
ascertain to whom the crow'n rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tanjore, attacked and well-nigh 
overpowered by the king of Tritchinopoly, called the Morattoes to 
his assistance. The famous Sevagee, who at that time reigned over 
all the Morattoe nations, sent his brother with a strong army, which 
soon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear from his enemy, but 
every thing from these free hooters; for they made out so laige an 
account of expencos, that all the riches in the kingdom would have 
been insufficient to discharge what they demanded: under pretence 
therefore of collecting this money, they took possession of the govern¬ 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six yeai's, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was .succeeded by the next brother, Serbogee, and ho by the 
third, Tuccogee. Eacli of the tliree brothers left children ; and after 
tliree irregular successions which took place amongst these cousin- 
germans in less than seven years, Saujohee, who now appeared at 
P'ort Ht. David, was deposed, and his brother Pratop-sing, bom of one 
of the inferior wives of their father Serbogee, was placed on the 
throne, by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king¬ 
dom, which had suffered much from the weak administration of Sau¬ 
johee. The Englisli had ceitainly no right to interfere in cause. 
But the oflers he made of concessions to the company in the king¬ 
dom of Tanjore, the favoui*able account given of him by the inter¬ 
preters who introduced him to the presidency, and the belief too 
hastily entertained of a false naixation of his misfortune, induced the 
English to think they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
by their efforts to reinstate him in the throne. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and territoiy of Devi- 
Cotah, and pay all the expencos of the war, if it proved successful. 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 
south, and about (>0 from east to west. The riven Coleroon bounds it 
to the north; the sca-coast, running nearly north and south, to the 
east: to the south it is bounded partly by the sea-coast extending 
east jind west, and partly by the country of Momwar: to tlie west 
^ it 
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ifc is limited by the kingdom of Tritchinopoly and the country of Ton- 1749 
diman : the capital, bearing the same name as the kingdom, lieth v-^ 
about 30 miles east of Tritchinopoly.* 

The force appointed for the conquest of Tanjore consisted of 430 
Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four small 
mortars : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
in four ships, two of which were of the line. The army, accom¬ 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the 13th of April encamped on the bank of the river Val-aru, 
which disembogues itself at Porionovo. In the evening the northern 
monsoon' changed, and the southern commenced with a hurricane, 
wliich lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next morning, 
that the tents of the English camp were blown* into rags, many of 
the draught bullocks and horses were killed, and all the military 
storas were so much damaged, tliat the army was obliged to march 
to Portonovo in order to repair the detriments it had sustained. Here 
they were informed that the stonn liad committed much greater ra¬ 
vages at sea ; two of the company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Fort St, David : the Apollo hospital ship was lost, 
with all her crew : the Pembroke, a 60 gun ship, which^sailed on the 
expedition, was wrecked, and only six of the crew saved : and the 
Namur of 74 guns, in which Admiral Boscawen hoisted his flag, and 
which was the finest ship of her size belonging to the navy of England, 
perished, with 750 men. Fortunately most of the other ships were 
either at Trinconomalee, or in parts of the coast to which the greatest 
violence of the hurricane did not extend. 

The army haviili§ repaired its damages, left Portonovo, and march¬ 
ing by the great pagoda of Cliilambaram, airived at the bank of the 
northern arm of the Coleroon. Here Captain Cope, who commanded, 
encamped and intrenched, resolving to learn the state of affairs on 
the opposite shore before he proceeded any farther. TTie intelligence 
he received was yery different from what he expectetl: no persons of 
any rank offered to deckre for Saujohee, and not a single squadron 
appeared ready to join him : on the contrary, a great number of troops 
belonging to tlie king of Tanjore were seen moving up and down 
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1749 theTopposite bank, and seemed detennined to dispute the passage of 
the river. Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy’s strength 
as well as of the nature of the* country, Captain Cope did not think 
his force sufficient to prosecute the enteq)rize, and waited until he was 
reinforced from Fort St. David with 100 Europeans and 600 Sepoys : 
he then crossed the river, which, although a mile broad, was fordable, 
and, contrary to his expectation, the army met with little resistance 
from the enemy whilst they were passing it; but difficulties increased 
as they advanced ; the road in which they attempted to march led 
through a thick* wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy them with an’ows, and the lire of their matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of hoi'se and foot appeared in the ciicumjacent plains, 
moving in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in which the English troops were engaged against the forces of an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear, 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy with their own ; but 
the artillery-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored the 
courage of their own troops, who being ordered to march back, gained 
the bank of the river without confusion. Here the ai'iiiy drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and the river the rear. A council 
of war was held to deliberate whether they should proceed, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitherto received out of 
the Tanjore country; but whilst the co\mcil were sitting, a messen¬ 
ger arrived with positive orders from Mr, Boscawen to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at aU events. In the 
interval some of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
bank of the river towards the sea-coast; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it 
led through a much more open country than the other, and the river 
defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
saved them from destruction; for it was aftei'war(|s found, that by 
persisting in the first road, they would, from the nature of the coun- 
tiy, have been involved in inextricable difficulties, into which the 
Tanjorines had hoped to intice them, by making no resistance at the 
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passage of the river. They still continued to move within random 1749 
shot of the English ; their squadrons sometimes threatening to at- 
tack, but always retiring as soon as the lield-pieces began to fire. 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late in the evening, a 
mile to the eastward of Devi-Cotah : where they neither saw, nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near the army ; and the lowness of the ground, together 
with the thick woods that covered it, prevented the shii)s from being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the river, 
within four miles of the camp. 

The army, relying on the ships, had brought no more provision 
than were necessary for the consumption of tliree days, and were de¬ 
terred, by the numbers of t!ie enemy, from sending detachments to 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering cannon. 

Under these inconvenieacies there appeared no means of reducing 
the fort, excepting by a sudden assault, and the walls were too high 
to be easily escaladed. Some proposed to advance the fiteld-pieces in 
the night, and batter down the gates ; which indeed w^as the only 
practicable method of attack ; but being deemed too desperate, it was 
determined to endeavour to terrify the enemy by bombarding the 
place with cohorns. Shells were thrown until the morning, when 
the fire ceased until the next night : and before the next morning all 
the shells were expended, without having done any damage ‘to the 
fort, or made .any impression on the minds of the garrison. It was 
therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned by the same road it came. During the first 
mile the country was covered with woods, from which the enemy 
galled the dank of the line, not only with musquetry, but also wdth 
some pieces of heavy artillery, which they had brought into the thickets; 
and some platoons of Europeans were detached to dislodge them. 

The thickets extended to the bank of a rivulet which the troops 
had crossed in th» march to Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the 
tide : the rivulet was at that time fordable, and no one had examin¬ 
ed it sufficiently to form an idea of the depth of the channel, which 
was now filled with water by the rising of the tide, and the stream 
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I74r9 ran very rapidly. The Coolies, who carried the less bulky parts of 
the baggage, marched before the troops, and as soon as they came to 
the bank of the rivulet, were fired upon with great vivacity from the 
thickets. Timorous, as iure all the lower casts of Indians, they 
plunged into the stream, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outcries and confusion, lost by their 
fears the strength necessary to save themselves, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, spectators of this disiister, halted, and fired to dislodge the 
enemy, until the tide had ebbed sufficiently ; when they passed the 
rivulet without interruption, and continuing their retreat unmolested, 
arrived at Chilambarum late at night, much fatigued with the skir¬ 
mishes they had sustained, and with a iftarch of 15 miles : the next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligence gained during this expedition, convinced every 
one that the cause of Saujohee was destitute of abettors amongst his 
countrymen. The presidency nevertheless determined to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much fi'om the in¬ 
tention of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, by some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the arms of an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acquisitions to compensate 
the expences which had already been incurred. Tlie Fort of Devi- 
Cotah is situated in a populous country, in which manufactures of lin- 
nen proper for the company’s trade are fabricated ; and the neigh¬ 
bouring territory is the most fertile jmrt of the coast of Coromandel. 
On this coast, from Masulipatam to Cape Comorin, there is no 
port capable of receiving a ship of 300 tons burden ; which defect 
subjects the navigation of these par ts to great risques at particular 
seasons. The mouth of the river CoJeroon, near Devi-Cotah, is 
indeed generally obstructed by sands, but tlie channel within the. 
bar is deep enough to receive ships of the largest burden ; and it was 
thought that the bar itself might with some labour and expence be re¬ 
moved ; if this should bo effected, the greatest advantages would accrue 
to the European nation whielt should obtain the exclusive possession 
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of this harbour. It was therefore determined to make the reduction 1749 
of Devi-Cotah the principal object of the new expedition, wliich it 
was thought would be amply compensated by gaining possession of 
this place, even if no farther advantiiges accrued from the war. 

The whole body of the company’s troops, amounting with the artil¬ 
lery-men to 800 Europeans, together with 1,500 Sepoys, were or¬ 
dered on the expedition, under the command of major Lawrence. 

From the difficulties already experienced in aj)proaching Devi-Cotah 
by land, it was deteimined that the army should now proceed by sea : 
the Europeans, with the artillery and baggage, wore (‘inbarked on 
board six ships, three of the line and three belonging to the company, 
and the Sepoys accompanied the ships in large boats, used by the pe<3- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick along the coast. The ves¬ 
sels arrived at the same mouth of the Ooleroon where the ships of the 
former expedition had anchored ; and the troops and stores passed in 
lx)ats up the arm of the river which led to Devi-Cotah, and were 
landed on the opposite shore, from which it was determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
^vith woods, and the king of Tanjore’.s array was encamped under the 
walls. 

The fort was about a mile in circumference, having six un'-qual 
sides; and the walls were about 18 feet high, built with ]».'icks, che 
masonry of which was in mosit parts broad enough b» form a rampart, 
without any addition of e^rth : and were flanked at dista,'' 

by projecting towers, some of wliich were circular, *an<l others square. 

The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern bide «.'f 
the fort from four 24 pounders, which in tliree days made a prac¬ 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
repair the breach, but employed themselves in cjuTyiug on an rij 
trenchment from the bank of the river across the side of the fort 
which the English attacked. 

The passage of the troops over the river waa rendered dangerous, 
both by the rapidity of the stream, and by the numbei*s who liad taken 
possession of the thickets which covered the opposite shore. John 
Moor, a carpenter belonging to one of the men of war, offered his ser¬ 
vice, and made a stage capable of receiving 400 men, which was 
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1749 launched at some distance below the battery, and towed up to it against 
the stream. The raft could not be moved across the river unless by a 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations of the enemy rendered 
this a very hazardous enterprize ; the same carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execute this service likewise, and in the middle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he fastened to tlie root of a large tree within a few yards of 
jone o the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
it; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked upon the raft; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire with great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines &om approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprized at this new and un¬ 
expected manner of approach, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by which it was performed. The walls and towers of the 
fort were manned with multitudes, who, as well as those under cover 
of the thickets, fired irregularly, but without intermission, from their 
matchlocks; but the detachment, although much galled, refrained 
from returning the fire, lest the bustle of handling their arms should 
overset the raft, which in a quarter of an hour gained the shore. The 
troops advanced immediately to dislodge the Tanjorines posted in the 
thickets, who retreated as soon as they were fired upon, and took shel¬ 
ter either within the fort, or behind the projections of the towers. 
The raft was sent back, and in the space of two hours made several 
passages, during which the enemy kept up a continual fire, both on 
the troops that were landed, and on those on the raft, and killed 30 
' Europeans and 60 Sepoys before the whole army had passed the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach without delay. 
The entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up be¬ 
fore it, was left unfinished ; for the Coolies quitted the work as soon as 
it was advanced so far as to place them in the line of tl\e shot batter¬ 
ing the walls. The part which was finished was nevertheless of some 
service, for it commanded the ground over which the English troops 
were obliged to march to the attack, and likewisij flanked the breach 
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itself. About fifty yards in front of the entrenchment ran a deep 1749 
and miry rivulet, which extended quite across the island on which 
Devi-Cotah is situated. 

Lieutenant Clive offered his service to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the major, who had remarked the rising military genius 
of this officer, very readily gave him the post of honour he requested. 

A platoon of 34* Europeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
this service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be carried. The Europeans, marching at 
the head of the Segpys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of 
them were killed by the fire from the fort before they gained the 
opposite bank. As soon as part of the Sepoys had passed likewise, 
lieutenant Clive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to 
attack the entrenchment in flank at that end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the work. • The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in¬ 
stead of following closely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more than forty yards from that part of the entrenchment which 
lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre¬ 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
from behind the tower, and by a rapid evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
face about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces, A horseman had his sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Clive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one aide 
whilst the horse passed him ; he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom 
he had the good fortune to join, being one of four who Vere all that 
escaped from thiS slaughter. He found the Sepoys drawn up in 
order, but they had not advanced a step to support the platoon. The 
Tanjorine horse, satisfied wdth their success, did not prosecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, but returned to the stations 
from whence they had made the onset. 
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1749 Major Lawrence, on this disaster, deteimined to attack the trench 
with all the Europeans, who now crossed the rivulet, and advanced in 
a compact body, with a platoon of grenadiers at their head. The 
enemy kept up an irregular fire until the grenadiers came to the 
h’cnch, and then they took flight along the southern side of the fort : 
riie English troops immediately moved up to the breach, when the 
T aiijorine horse sallied again from behind the tower ; and were suffer- 
efl to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its ili e, which was so well directed that it struck down fourteen horse¬ 
men : this execution dung the rest into such confusion that they im¬ 
mediately fled back, and the troops mounting the breach, found it 
a.bandoned by the garrison, whom they discovered hurrying from all 
quarters of the fort to make their escjipe out of the opposite gate¬ 
way : at the same time all the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the fort, and retreated to the westward. 

Some of the officers examining the different buildings of the foit, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe¬ 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho’ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very liigh cast. He was 
taken care of, but with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist¬ 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his 
life, by tearing open his wounds : some persons were therefore ap¬ 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
hut in a distant part of the fort, that his rest might not be disturbed. 
Finding himself constantly watched, he behaved for three days with 
so much composure, that they, to whose care ho was entrusted, 
thought he was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
him in the night, as they imagined asleep ; but tlfey were no sooner 
got to some distance, than the Tanjorine crept to the,comer of the 
hut, where a lamp was burning, and with it set fire to the thatch, 
whioh, in that dry season of the year, caught the blaze so fiercely, that 
he was suffocated before it could be extinguished. This Indian fell a 
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juartyr to liis ideas of the impurity he had contracted by suffering 3749 
Europeans to administer to his wants. ''—v^ 

The troops were employed for a few days in repairing the breach, 
and in other works necessary to put the fort in a good state of defence ; 
after which major lawrencc detached a i)arty of 100 Europeans, 
with 300 Sepoys, to take possession of the pagoda of Atchaveram, 
lying five miles to the south-west of Devi-Cotah. All the pagodas 
on the Coast of Coromandel ai-e built on the same general plan ; a 
large area, which is ctnnmonly a square, is inclosed by a wall of 15 
or 20 feet high, and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, 
as if it was intended that they should be concealed fi*om public view, 

are never raised above the height of the suiTOunding wall. In the 

« 

middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not designed as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical inqiiument of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower are crouded with sculptures, represent¬ 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
300 yards ; it was surrondored to the English detachment on the first 
summons by the Bramins, who intreated them not to enter the more 
sacred places : but the Taiijorine army no sooner heard that the 
English had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
to which their temple was exposed, inspired them Avith a resolution, 
which neither their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
military honour, would have produced, A party of 5,000 men march¬ 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some with ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en¬ 
deavoured to bum down the gate, by piling up against it large bun¬ 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjorines retook 
the place, defended themselves vigorously : some were employed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to mount thejn. The guard who defended the gate opened the 
wicket, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
Sjieir halberts: the enemy still persisted to bring more straw, and con¬ 
tinued their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 
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1749 lost near 300 men : only five or six of the defenders were killed. 
The next day major Lawrence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts. 

By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort St 
David had sufficient reason to believe, that any future undertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attended with great dif¬ 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals of accommo¬ 
dation. The English stipulated that the fort of Devi-Cotah, with as 
much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income of 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the East India company for ever : 
that the king of Tanjore should reimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saujohee a pension of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obliging themselves to be answerable for his person, as likewise that 
he should never give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
his compliance did not proceed so much from his dread of the English 
arms, as from his sense of the danger with which his kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be¬ 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro¬ 
mandel with consternation. 

Chunda-saheb, made prisoner by'the Moratt(*&s, when they took the 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con¬ 
finement, but rejected all the offers he made for his ransom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined his wealth enabled him to pay. The 
richest prince in Indostan never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to be paid; and Chunda-sjiheb, either unable or unwilling 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, remained in his confinement, 
corresponding for six years with liis friends in different provinces, and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set him 
at liberty for a moderate sum. • 

The chiefe who were related to the former succesjiion of Nabobs, 
which ended by the assassination of the young Seid Mahomed, re¬ 
tained their aversion to the reign of An’war-odean Khan ; but they 
saw no one amongst themselves in the Carnatic endowed with suffi¬ 
cient 
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cient power and reputation to attempt the recovery of the govern- 1749 
inent into their own family. There existed indeed at Vandiwash a " ^ 
brother of Seid Mahomed, bom after the death of their father, the 
Nabob Subder-ally ; but the infancy of this prince rendered him un¬ 
fit to appear at the head of a confederacy : And altho’ Mortiz-alJy, 
the governor of Velore, was a near relation to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in¬ 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enteiprize, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed all confidence in the engage¬ 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
as generals, nor great power as princes ; but, collected under a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable. 

• Chunda-saheb had made his way to the highest offices of the go¬ 
vernment by the services of his sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con¬ 
tempt of the sordid means by which most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained him the affections of the whole province; and 
an excellent understanding contributed to make hij character uni¬ 
versally revered. The rest of the chiefs therefore conciuTed in 
regarding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
An’war-odean Khan for tluj Nabobship; but this testimony of 
their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters more 
strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The wife and son of Chunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of the Frencli nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with gi*eat respect; and by a 
frequent intercourse with the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband’s aftairs, and the dispositions of his relations^in the province. 

His sagacity distinguished, in these latent principles of future con¬ 
vulsions, a possibility of aggrandizing his nation in India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as he was ambitious of rendering them. 

The English, established in Indostan many years before the French 
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1749 had made any settlements in the country, had confirmed in the iia- 
*—tives a prepossession in their favour, by the punctuality of their deal¬ 
ings, the goodness of the commodities they imported, and, above all, 
by the great extent of their trade ; and tliis su})eriority perpetually in¬ 
terrupted the progress of the French commerce. At the same time 
the affairs of all the European colonies were controuled by the Mogul 
government almost as mu<;h as those of the natives themselves, who 
are subject to the most des])otic sway ; for their trade was liable to the 
interruption of every great and petty officer through whose district or 
department it passed ; and in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had resided 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in which tl)e Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from each of the European settle¬ 
ments : garrisons were maintained, and other military expences in- ^ 
curred, which greatly diminished the profits of the trade; but such 
was the high opinion of the military strength of the Indian govern¬ 
ments, that the European troops were never employed in opposition 
to the will of the pidnce of the country. At the same time all the 
manufactures of India proper for the msvrkets of Europe had, from a 
long succession of iraportiitions of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fabrick, that they afforded 
much less profit than in former times. Tlui concurrence of these dis¬ 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostan was no 
longer worth tlie attention of Fmnee, nor indeed of any other nation 
in Europe. But discovering the unmilitaiy character of the natives^ 
and the perpetual dissention.s of their lulci-s, he was led to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors ho might gain by conquest 
more advantages tlian any other European nation had hitherto de¬ 
rived from commerce. He therefore determined to prosecute this 
plan, by giving assistance to Chunda-.saheb. 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which he flung in 
the way of Mr. De la Bomdonnais’s operations, to prevent him from 
employing his troops, after the capture of Madrass, in other parts of In¬ 
dia ; for at that time Mr. Dupleix held a constiint correi^ondence with 
Chunda-saheb in his imprisonment, and they were then concerting the 
means of accomplishing their mutual interests. The measure necessary 
to he first carried into execution, was the I'clease of Chunda-saheb ; and, 
Mi‘. Dupleix guaranteeing the engagement, the Morattocs were at last 
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satisfied with 700,000 rupees, and consented to furnish him with 3,000 1749 
of their own troops. r— 

With this force, and the spirit of an adventurer, he left Sattarah in 
the beginning of the yeai* 1748, intending to make conquests wherever 
opportunity presented itself, until ho should acquire, by contributions, 
the treasures necessary to maintain an army sufficient to attack the 
province of Arcot. He arrived, during the siege of Pondicherry, 
on the western confines of the Carnatic, and found two Rajahs at war ; 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some of his officers, 
was totally defeated in a general battle, in which it is said that 
Chunda-saheb himself was taken prisoner, but that he was immediately 
released on producing a declaration from the king of the Morattoes, 

' which enjoined all ]>rinces whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of incurring the resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 
greatest part of Chtmda'-saheb’s troops, were dispersed after this de¬ 
feat, and ho was left with only 300 men, when he received an in¬ 
vitation from the Rajah of Chitterdourg, to conic to his assistance, 
and take the command of his army against the Rajah of Bedrour, 

The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern confines of 
the country of Canara, which extends along the coast of Malabar 
between the rivers Alega and Cangrecora. Disasters could not de¬ 
press the spirit of Chunda-saheb ; ho marched away, with tiie hand¬ 
ful of men he commanded, and arrived just as the two armies were 
ready to engage. In this battle his courage and skill were so well 
seconded by the troops of Chitterdourg, that he obtained a compleat 
victory ; three thousand of the enemy’s horse, after the defeat, oflferefl 
their service to him, whom he took into his pay, and likewise 2,500 
of the troops of his ally: so that he was now at the head of 6,000 
men: but this force being still insufficient to attempt the conquest of 
the Carnatic, he found resources in the consequences of other events, 
which had lately happened at Delhi, and in the government of the 
soubahship of tho southern provinces. 

The Great l^ogul Mahomed Schah, who had suffered in 1739 the 
humiliation of laying his crown at the feet of Thamas Kouii Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Indostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, that the principal offi¬ 
cers of his court acted in their several departments without controul; 
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1749 hut tlie vizier Kimiiiir-iil-cUen, who had held this office ever siiiw 
the accession of Mahomed, continued inviolably attached to his sove¬ 
reign. None of the subsequent events of the government of Delhi 
affect immediately the present object of our narrative, until the year 
1748 ; when an army of Afghans from Candahar, invaded the north¬ 
ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the AhddUi, so called 
from his tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadir Schah, when assas¬ 
sinated on the 8th of June 1747, in Persia ; on which event, he went 
off with all the treasure under his care, and in less than six months 
established himself in the sovereignty of all the provinces of Indostan 
ceded to the Persians in 1739, and of as large a territory on the other 
side of the mountains. Ahmed Schah, the eldest son of Mahomed, with 
the vizier, marched against the Abdalli; various encounters ensued 
with various succe.ss, and during a cannonade the vizier was slain by a 
straggling cannon ball, whilst at prayers in his tent. His death afflicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing tlie night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit brought on by 
the agony of his grief The prince Ahmed, leaving th(; command of 
the army to Munnu the son of the deceased vizier, immediately re¬ 
turned from the army to Delhi, and was acknowledged emperor 
without opposition, in the month of April 1748. 

The death of Mahomed Schah was in a few months succeeded by 
another of greater consequence to Indostan ; it was that of Nizam-al- 
muluck, Soubah of the Decan, who, notvnthstandiug his whole life 
had passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, and iniquities of oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 104 years. 

He left five sons ; the eldest, Ghazi-o’-dean, inherited all the ambition 
and wickedness of his father, with a more enterprizing and intrepid 
spirit. Nizam-al-muluck, when returning to the Decan, after the re¬ 
treat of Nadir Schah, had obliged the weak Mahomed to confer the 
offices of paymaster and captain-general of the army on this son ; in 
which posts he continued at the court, employii]^ his power, as his 
father before him, against the authority of his sovereign, and soon be¬ 
came the patron of all the turbulent or disaffected omrahs in the em¬ 
pire. On the death of his father, he obtained the succession to the 
souhahship of the Decan from the emperor Ahmed Schah: but was 
too much engaged in other affairs at Delhi to proceed to this govern¬ 
ment. 
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ment. The second son Nazir-jing had once fled from his father’s 1749 
court, and appeared in arms against him. The father, t<x)k the field *, 
and when the two armies were near each other, confined himself to 
his tent so strictly, that by first making his own army believe he was 
reduced to the point of death by sickness, the report was likewise be¬ 
lieved in the camp of Nazir-jing, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers were continually sent with pathetic invitations from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before he died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-muluck’s tent, than he was][arrested, 
and put into fettera, and accompanied liis father under this restraint 
during several months, until Nizam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, aiicepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which lu; was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
sons had not distinguished themselves either for good or evil, but had 
alway.s remained constant attendants at their father’s court. 

The great men in Indostan bear gimt affection to their children 
during their in&ncy ; Imt as soon as these arrive at the age of eman¬ 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them^ 
from being a consolation to their parents, the objects of their mis¬ 
trust : for there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots ; from hence it often Iiappens, that 
a prince, in his lattei- days, lives without affection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his giandcbildren ; and thi.s 
recurs so frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, “ tliJit the parents have, during the life of their sons such over¬ 
weening affection for their grandchildren, because they see in them 
the enemies of their enemies.” Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
al-muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. Tliis young man, 
called Hidayet mohy-o-deau, he had always kept near his person, and 
cherished with great aflection, insomuch that, immediately after hi.s 
death, a report prevailed, that he had in liis will not only appointed 
this grandson to inherit the greatest part of his treasures, but had like¬ 
wise nominated him to succeed in the government of the southern 
provinces. It is very difficult to ascertain the authenticity of any of 
the written acts ascribed to the ]u*inc<‘S of Indostiin, for using a seal as 
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1749 their signature, the impression is easily counterfeited ; and this, as 
well as other methods of forgery, are commonly practised without 
scruple, whenever it is thought expedient to have recourse to them : 
so that we cannot determine whether the report of the bequest made 
by Nizam-al-muluck to his grandson was well grounded, or without 
foundation : it is certain, that it was generally believed. As a feu¬ 
datory to the Mogul empire, Nizath-al-muluck had no right to 
bequeath even his treasures, much less his sovereignty. 

Nazir-jing liad for some time commanded his father’s army, and 
availed himself of the power derived from his offices to oppose the 
pretensions of his ne]ffiew Hidayet mohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Nizam-al-muluck’s treasures, and with them prepared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he pretended, that his father had named 
his eldest son Ghazi-o"-din Khan to be his heir : and that Gliazi- 
o’-din Khan prefening the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him the soubahship of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was confii’ined to him from the throne. 

Amongst other instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor has been treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, and pa¬ 
tents, from the court, but have even hired men to act the part of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of eonfeiTing with 
them on the affairs of their government. These mock delegates are 
received with great pomp in the capital : the vice-roy or Nabob hum¬ 
bles himself before tlie pretended representative, who delivers in public 
his credentials, and the fictitious orders he has been instructed to en¬ 
force. Those measures are practised to appease the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a vice-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that he is a favourite with the emperor, even when he is in arms 
against bis authority. Both Nazir-jing and Hiday3t mohy-o-dean ex¬ 
hibited patents fivun the Mogul, and produced delegates from Delhi. 
Hidayet raohy-o-dc-.in gave out that the emperor, on appointing him 
to succeed to his grandfather’s estates, had dignified him with the name 
of Murzafa-jing, or ITie Invincible ; by which lie was afterwards dis- 
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tinguiahed. But the wealtli of whioh Nazir-jing had taken possession 1749 
enabled him to keep his father’.s army in pay ; and this was so nu- ''—v— 
merou.s, tliat the forces wliich Mur2afa-jing had collected were not 
sufficient to oppose him with any probability of success. Tins prince 
therefore kept the field in the countries west of Gol-condah, with an 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event that might ena¬ 
ble him to attsick his uncle witlf more advantage. 

Chunda-saheb, soon after his success at Chitterdourg, heard of the 
situation of Murzafa-jing’s affairs, and regarding him as a prince, who, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was obliged to try 
the chance of bold and (l{;speratc enterpi izcs, lie determined to join, 
and offer him the service of liis sword ; his military reputation caused 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought 
with him were taken into Murzafa-jing’s pay. Clumda-saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubabship of the southern provinces, 
and soon gained his confidence by the zeal he expressed for his cause ; 
he then explained his own pretensions to the government of the Car¬ 
natic, and easily prevailed on his new lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing bira to the NaboUship of Arcot ; but the 
ol)taining of this favour was not the only proof of the great Jiscendance 
which he had acquired over the young prince’s mind He repre¬ 
sented that the countries near Ool-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Nazir-jing’s army to declare in Murzafa-jing’s favour, until 
he could collect a much gi'eater force than that which accompanied 
him at present ; and that the same dread would be a peq)etual ob¬ 
stacle to the augmentation of his anuy in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that his force was fully sufficient for the conquest 
of the Carnatic against his own rival An’war-odean Khan ; that this 
conquest, by putting them in possession of the extensive territories 
which lie between Arcot and Capo Comorin, would furnish such 
resources both of men and money, as might enable liim to return 
and attack Naziirjing with equal force. Chunda-saheb then offered 
himself as the companion and conductor of Murzafa-jing, until this 
liardy enterprizo should be accoinplislicd, or, if fortune frowned, until 
they should both perish in the attempt. The romantic cast of this 
project could not fail of making the strongest impression on the mind 
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1749 of a young prince naturally brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- 
reignty. Murzafii-jing now looked u])on Chunda-sabeb as liis guar¬ 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all his views. 

Mr. Dupleix very soon received intelligence of these resolutions, 
and was invited to take part in the project, with assurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself (^nd the French East India com¬ 
pany, if it succeeded. Nothing could be more conformable to his 
views than such an opportunity of aggrandizing at once his own re¬ 
putation and the interests of his nation in India. As soon as he heard 
that Murzafa-Jing’s army approached the confines of the Carnatic? 
he ordered 400 Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys to march and join them. 
This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied by 
Raja-saheb, the son of Chunda-sabeb, who had resided at Pondicherry 
during the whole time of his father’s imprisonment. 

An’war-odean, the Nabob of Arcot, from his accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without I’e- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine commotions, and very little 
from foreign hostilities ; for all the military operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygai-s, who, from terri¬ 
tories confining on the Carnatic, had made some predatory incursions 
into the province. But his attention had been constantly fixed on 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob¬ 
serve him during his confinement, which it is probable he protracted 
by bribing the Morattoes. As soon as Chimdo-saheb was set at li¬ 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever he dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain his 
government b3' his sword. He reformed his army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un¬ 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none but the best men and hoi-ses, of 
which he composed a well-appointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca¬ 
valry and 3,000 infantry, and with this force determined to defend 
the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but another measure 
equally necessary to his preservation he omitted; for he neglected, 
probably from the paraimony of his disposition, to ask from the Eng¬ 
lish the assistance of a body of their troops ; and the English, em¬ 
ployed 
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ployerl in Hup])ovfcing a much leas important cause, wore ef^ually blind 1740 
to their real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their own 
accord, as soon as they found the ‘French determined to support his 
rival. 

Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing approa(;hed, levying contributions 
in the countries tliro’ which they passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubah, assumed by Murzafa-jing. In their progi'ess they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of the CJarnatic, amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondicherry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob’s army, joined Murzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immediately proceeded to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, 
with 20,000 men, under the fort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and .about 30 to the south of Damal-cheny, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting against the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is built on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at some distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the Carnatic. The Nabob had tlnown up jicross the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, wliich was served 
by about b'O vagabond Europeans: and he had likewise caused the 
ground in front of the entrenchment to be swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not sufficiently deep to 
prevent the passage of deteimined troops. 

Mr. d’Auteuil offered to Chunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicherry, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafa-jing’s army ; and Chunda-saheb, glad of an opportuni¬ 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 

The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated representations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the N.abob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; but they were re¬ 
pulsed, chiefly by# the Nabob’s artillery, of which the iirst discharge 
was well poin^d, and did execution : they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than half an hour, and many of them had 
mounted the breast-work of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
Injaten off and obliged to retire j and in this attack Mr. d’Auteuil was 
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1749 wounded. Stimulated by the expectations which were entertained of 
their prowess by Chundti-saheb and Murzafa-jing, who with the whole 
army under their command had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained, and equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own offi¬ 
cers, especially of Mr. Bussy, they called out to be led on again ; at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been staggered by the 
progress which the French troops liad made in the preceding attack ; 
who in this found less resistance than they expected, and got over 
the breast-work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de¬ 
fend the entrenclunent took flight as soon as they saw the French in 
possession of it: these formed, and advanced in order towai'ds the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob’s standard was displayed. He 
was here in person, mounted on an elephant, and surrounded, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian military amiy, by tlie chosen cavalry of his army, 
whom he was animating with great spirit to stand their ground, when 
numbers of the troop.s of Murzafa-jing, led by Chunda-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joined the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this instant the Nabob was informed that the 
standard of Maphuze Khan, his eldest son, who comnuuided a wing 
of the main'^body, had disappeared, and that Maphnzo Khan himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. In the first agitations caused by this dis¬ 
aster, he perceived the elephant of Chunda-saheb, and knew tlui ensigns 
of his rival: more than one passion was now excited ; and the Nabob, 
furious by the sight of the author of this calamitous day, ordered the 
conductor of his elephant, with the promise of a great reward, to pusli 
directly against the elephant of Chunda-saheb. A part of the French 
battalion yas in the way: they fired ; a shot from the musquet of a 
Caffre went through the Nabob’s heart, and ho fell from his elephant 
dead on the plain. As it generally liappcn-s in the battles of Indostan on 
the death of the commander in chief, all those troops who bad hither¬ 
to appeared determined to stand by the Nabob’s standard, fled as soon 
as he fell, and the rout beavmc general. Murzafa^jing’s troops pur¬ 
sued the fugitives, took many, and killed more. Amougsjj the slain were 
three or four principal officers ; and amongst those who surrendered 
was Maphuze Khan the Nabob’s eldest son: bis son Mahomed-aUy 
was likewise in the battle; but he saved himself by flight. Twelve 
4 of 
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of the Freiiel) battalion were killeU, and 63 wounded; and alx)ut 300 1740 
of their‘Sepoy« wei'e either killed or wounded ; of Mui-zafa-jlng’s 
army veiy few were lost. Tliis decisive battle was fought on the 23d 
of J uly: the victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand¬ 
ing, and great quantities of baggage in the camp, which they plun¬ 
dered ; the booty was valuable ; sixty elephants, and a great number 
of horses, were taken ; which, with the artillery, arms, and military 
stores, Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing reserved to themselves, and 
permitted their soldiery to take the rest of the spoil ; the French bat¬ 
talion had their reward in money. Tlie next day the army set out 
for Arcot, the capital, and took possession of the city, and its fort, with¬ 
out meeting any opposition. 

Murzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ;. 
and, as the first mark of his authority, issued letters patcMit, appoint¬ 
ing his friend Clmnda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of An’war- 
odean Khan. Tins sudden revolution naturally struck with conster¬ 
nation all the chiefs and princes of the coaiit of Coromandel, who 
wished ill to the cause of Chunda-saheb. Foremost of these was the 
king of Tanjore, whoso ancestor, at the time that the Moors con¬ 
quered the Carnatic, submitted on condition of governing hi.^ country 
by its ancient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this privilege agreed 
to pay an annual tribute, as well as to furnish a contingeiuy of troops 
whenever the government of the Carnatic should be at war in sup¬ 
port of the interest of the great Mogul When Chunda-saheb, in 
1730, was confirmed in the government of Tritchinopoly, he sum¬ 
moned the king of Tanjore to account for arrears of tribute, aud 
pretended that he had in other respects offended against the sove¬ 
reignty of the emperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be¬ 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter¬ 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern paits of the 
peninsula, together with their detestation of the violations committed 
by his troops tlieir temples, induced these princes, aud above all the 
king of Tanjore, to solicit,,the Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nizam-al-muluck, from other motivesi "was in¬ 
stigating that ju'ople to atta<?k it. The disasters bro\ight on tlie reign- 
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1749 ing fainily at Arcot, and the detriment which Chunda-saheb himself 
had suffered by the incursion of the Morattoes, were such as left no 
hopes of reconciliation in those who had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The news of the battle of Auiboor reached Tan- 
jore whUst the English troops under the command of Major Lawrence 
were in the country, and struck the king with so much terror, that, to 
gain their fnendship, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjuncture, he would, if insisted on, liave agreed to much 
harder terms than those which the English imposed. After the la- 
tification of the treaty by which Devi-Ootali was ceded. Major Law¬ 
rence, leaving a garrison in that fort, returned with the rest of the 
troops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately received that a 
. peace was conchide<l in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did not fail to create much solicitude in tlie 
English at Fort St. David ; and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious views : but unfortunately their 
own proceedings at this very time against the king of Tanjore de¬ 
stroyed the propriety of any protests against Duploix’s conduct; for 
they could accuse him of nothing, which they had not done themselves. 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, they con¬ 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Madrass, 
which the French, by an article in the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Bosoawen, with a part of the squa¬ 
dron, sailed thither to take possession of the town it was evacuated 
in the middle of August; and the English received it in a condition 
very different from that in which they had left it. The buildings 
within the White Town had suffered no alteration ; but the bastions 
and batteries of this quarter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French liad utterly demolished that part of the Black Town which 
lay within 300 yards from the White; in which space had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer¬ 
chants : with the ruins they had formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the White Town; and th^y had likewise 
flung up another to the south side. The defences^ nevertheless, re¬ 
mained still much isfferior to those of Fort St. David, where the 
^Mtifleations had been so much improved, tliat the East India com¬ 
pany 
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pany liad ordered the presidency of their settlements on the coast 1749 
of Coromandel to be continued here. 

Mr. Boscawen, diuring his stay at Madrass, discovered that the In¬ 
dian Roman Catholics residing at St. Thomd, who composed the 
greatest paii of the inhabitants of this place, were, by the influence 
of their priests, attached to the French, as brethren of the same per¬ 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of St. Thomd were enabled to got intelligence of the tran¬ 
sactions of the English at Madrass, and never failed to communicate 
them to Mr. Dupleix, who gave out that ,Murzafa-jing had made 
over the property of St. Thomd, to the French company. Mr. Bosca¬ 
wen, to remove the present mconveniencie.s, and to prevent the greater 
detriments which would arise by the establishment of a French gar¬ 
rison in the town, took possession of it for the English company. The 
town lii\d for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the <leath of Au’war-odean Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there were no officers either civil or military acting with authority 
in the place. All the suspected priests were banished : and one of 
them, who liad been sent by Mr. Dupleix from Pondicherry, was 
transported to Europe, The English flag was hoisted in the town, 
and a small redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, was msed 
at the mouth of the river. 

In the menu time Murzafa-jing and Cbunda-sabeb were employed 
at Arcot in settling the affairs of their new government ; they sum¬ 
moned all the chiefs of districts, and governors of forts, friends as 
^v'ell as foes, to pay a ‘contribution, which they received from many, 
jmd, amongst the rest, Mortiz-ally, the governor of Velore, paid 
700,000 rii])ee8. After having thus established the reputation of 
their authority tus sovereign.^, they proceeded with the greatest part of 
their army, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondicherry, and 
made their entry into the city with great pomp. Mr. Dupleix re¬ 
ceived tliem with %11 the ostentatious cereraouies and oriental marks 
of respect duo to the high rank they assumed, and spared no expence 
in lus entertainment of Muesafa-jing, to raivSe in him a high opinion 
of the giandeur and magnificence of the French nation. Here they 
8<;ttlcd the plaTi of their future o])ei*ations ; and Chunda-saheb piv- 
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17‘49 sented Mr. Dupleix with the sovereignty of 81 villages in the neigli- 
bourhood of Pondicherry : after which he took the field with Mm- 
zafa-jing, and encamped about 20 miles to the west of the city. 

Mahorncd-ally, the second son of An’war-odean Khan, fled from 
the battle of Amboor directly to Tritchinopoly, where liis mother, 
with the greatest part of his father’s treasures, had been sent for se¬ 
curity, on the fii^st news of Chunda-saheb’s approach to the Carnatic. 

^This city was much better fortified than any place of tlie same extent 
under An’war-odean Khan’s government ; nevertheless there re¬ 
mained little hopes of defending it against Murzafa-jitig, assisted by 
the French troops, unless the gaiTison was reinforced by a body of 
English ; and Mahomed-ally, not doubting but they would be con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of the Fi'cnch, ap¬ 
plied to them, as soon as he arrived at Tritchinopoly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb were rebels 
to the empire ; that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah appointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself was the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having obtained the re version of the Nabobship from Nizam-al-mu- 
luck ; and that he daily expected to receive the confirmation fi-om 
Nazi'r-jing ; a few days after he affirmed that ho had received the 
patents of his appointment. 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosecuting a plan wliich lie knew to be 
entirely agi-eeable to the views of the monarch and ministers of France, 
tlie agents of the English East India conioany were not autliorizc<l 
from the court of dii*octors to involve their affairs in the risk and ex- 
pences of military operations : for having neither suspected the views 
of Mr. Dupleix, nor, until the transitory expedition to Tanjore, en¬ 
tertained any .such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the directors to give, such a pow$r to exert themselves 
as the present emergency of affairs required : at the same time 
they retained their ancient reverence to the Mogul goveniment. 
Murzafa-jing, for ought they knew, might be the Mogul’s represen¬ 
tative, and so might Nazir-jiug : they were in the saigae uncei*tainty 
of Mahomed-ally’s title ; and therefore dreaded the risque of subject¬ 
ing the company’s settlements in all parts of India to the resentment 

ut 
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of the court of Delhi, if, by interfering in the [)rcsent war of Coro- 1749 
manclel they wlioukl chance to take the wi*ong side. Necessity was 
their justification for having taken poasossion of St. Thornd ; and tiny 
already repented severely of their exiiedition to Tanjore : and relin¬ 
quishing all views of conquest, tliey imaginetl that the restitution of 
those places would at any time satisfy the Mogul government, which 
they Avere very unwilling t<j offend any fiirther. Ilcstrained by this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fullj' saw the dangers to 
which they Avere exposed, they were incapable of taking the vigour- 
ous rcsobitioiis which the necessity of tlieir affairs demanded. They 
should have kept Mr. Boscawen AV'ith his force on the coast, and 
j/.)intHl their whole strength to IMahomed-ally, without considering 
wlu) was or was not authorized to fight in the* Carnatic : whereas 
they only sent 120 Europeans to join Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
and suffered Mr. BoscaAven to return to England with the fleet and 
troops, notAvithstanding ho had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency publickly requested hi.s stay at this critical conjmictuie. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
behind 300 men, to reinforce the garrison. The French Avere so 
sensible of the gi*eat advantages they sliould derive from Mr. Bos- 
Ciiwen’s departure, that they could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe ho intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and i)urposed to retimn 
as soon as that .season Avas passed. However, they wore ]>repared to 
take advantage oven of this absence, short as they supposed it; and 
the very next day Murzafa-jing’s ‘army, accompanied by 800 Euro¬ 
peans, 300 Cafii*e.s and Toj):usses, Avith a train of artillery, began to 
march from Pondichcriy^, and crossing the riA^er Coloroon, entered 
the kingdom of Tanjore. 

^ Mr. Diqdeix had strongly recommended to (^liimda-siiheb to suffer 
nothing to div^ert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchinopoly ; sigee it wjis e\ddent, that nfitil this place Avas reduced, 

■ the family of AnVar-odeau Khan avouM always be enabled to make 
effons to recover the Nabobship. Chunda-saheb acquiesced in the 
t)‘uth of this reasoning ; and, not to discourage the ardour with wliich 
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1749 Mr. B'upleix supported his cause, solemnly promised to follow his 
advice, when at the same time he intended to act contrary to it. 
From the dread of lessening his*o\vn importance, as well as tliat of 
Murzafa-jing, he had carefully concealed from Mr. Bupleix that 
their treasures, notwithstanding the largo contributions they had 
raised, were almost exhausted by maintaining so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritchinopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desert for want of pay before the place 
was taken, he had determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
Tanjore, which being ill fortified, he hoped in a few days titlier to 
take, or to reduce to such extremities, as would induce the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save his capital and his crown. ^ 

As soon as the army entered the kingdom, Chunda-saheb sum¬ 
moned the king to pay the airears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 1742 ; as-seiring, that whatever he might 
have paid in the interval to An’war-odcan Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a contribution to support a rebel. It 
is tbe custom in ludostan to make the conquered pay all the expenccs 
of the war ; and Chunda-saheb adding* to the account of the an’ears 
an exaggerated account of the charges of Murzafa-jing’s expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 40 millions 
of rupees. The King, upon tlie first ap[)roach of the enemy, had shut 

himself up in his capital, and m)w seeing the storm, which he had 
♦ 

for some time apprehended, ready to break upon his head, lost cou¬ 
rage, and oftered to pay a ransom ; this was more necessary to Chim- 
da-saheb, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conquest 
of the kingdom ; for in the first case the trejisui'es, as is the custom 
in times of danger, woidd be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 

the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for some months. 

, ' . 

In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 

a negociation, he did not .sufter his army to approach nearer tlian 

three miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 

French battalion not to commit hostilities during the treaty. The 

wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase the 

di.strcsH of bis enemies, and in his letters expressed himself with so 

much 
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much aaeming inimility, that Ohunda-saheb suffered hiniself to he 1749 
amused to the middle of Deoembiir, without having settled the terns 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, corre.sponding with 
Mahomed-ally at Ti'itchinopoly, joined with him in exhorting Nazir- 
jing, at Gol-condai), to come and settle the affiiirs of the Carnatic in 
person, after the example of his father N izam-al-muluck. He like¬ 
wise solicited the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to 
defend himself to the last extremity; hut sent to his assi.stance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tritchinopoly, and 
(mterod. tlie city of Tanjore in tlie night. 

Mr. Dupleix beheld with gi’eat anxiety this detention of the army 
before Tanjore, and continually sent letters, representing to Chimda- 
saheh the superior llinportance of Tritchinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, lie ordered the commander of the French 
battalion to endeavour'to break off the treaty, by committing some 
•signal hostility. By this time Chunda-saheb likewise thought it 
nece8.sary to attack the place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army march round the walls sounding their 
military music. This procession was repeated four days successively, 
but without effect. The Tanjoriues fired from the walls upon the 
troops, whilst they were making this parade; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yards, from 
tlie walls, and carried them with the loss of five Europeans. Early 
tlie next morning some of the king’s ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference with Chunda-saheb, who made his propo¬ 
sals, and allowed the king two days to consider of them ; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the town: a few shells fell near the king’s 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immetiiately sent depu¬ 
ties to the camp; who renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer without concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more ^ary than Chunda-saheb of these delays, renewed 
the bomhardmenti,; and the enemy, assisted by the English soldiers, 
answereii it by the fire of innny pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that which was 
opposite the French attack. Exasperated by tliis unexpected resistance, 

they 
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174)9 they assaulted one of the gates of the city, and carried it; but were 
nevertheless prevented from entering tlio town by strong entrench¬ 
ments. However, this success thoroughly intimidated the king and be 
now, for the firet time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chunda - 
saheb’s demands, and ratified the treaty on the 21st of December; by 
which he agreed to pay Ghunda-saheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 mpees, and 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops; he likewise ceded 
to the French'company the sovereignty of 81 villages, which had for¬ 
merly depended on the town of Karical, where the French had esta¬ 
blished themselves, and built a fort, against his will, in the year 1730. 

T750 We are not exactly infoiined of the sum stipulated to be immedi¬ 
ately paid ; but in those militaiy collections the first payment rarely 
exceeds a fourth part of the whole assessment. ‘The king paid the 
money with the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agreement. One day he sent geld and silver plate, and 
his officers wrangled like pedlais for the prices at which it should bo 
valued; another day he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he know 
would require strict and tedious examination ; and then he sent jewels 
and precious stones, of which the value was still more difficult to be 
ascertained. Chimda-saheb saw tlie drift of these artifices, and know¬ 
ing them to be common practices, submitted to wait, %*ather than lose 
the money, of which he was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Tanjore had not completed 
the fii-st payment when Mr. Dupleix infonned Chunda-saheb, tliat 
Nazir-jing was approaching from Gol-condah, and advised him at all 
events to take possession of Tanjore as a place of refuge. But tins 
news struck Murzafa-jing with so much teiTor, that he immediately 
broke up his camp with precipitation, and marched back towards 
Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing, little regarding the schemes of Murzafii-jing, but very ap¬ 
prehensive of the intentions of his elder brother, Ghazi-o-dean, to super¬ 
sede him in the soubaliship of the southern provincesj was advancing to¬ 
wards Delhi with a considerable army, when ho he^rd of the battle of 
Amboor. The conquest of the Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer 
a chimerical adventurer, but a foimidable rival ; he therefore desisted 
from his journey to Delhi, and returned to Gol-condali, where he im- 

rnediatelv 
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mediately Ixigan to augineot his army, and scut orders to all the Na- 1750 
bobs and Rajahs, whose temtories lie to tin* south of the Kristna, to* ’ 
hold themselves in midiness to accompany him, with the number of 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute, or as feudatories of the 
empire, they ivere obliged to furnish in times of danger to the Mo¬ 
gul government. It is probable, from the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 
representative of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that tlic ro]mrt alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti¬ 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions : but find¬ 
ing that Murzafa-Jijjg, pursuing his successes, had marched into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, ho set out from Gol-condah, and advaiicotl to¬ 
wards tlie Carnatic. His army, encuinhered witli all the preparations 
necessary to furnish the same luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in 
Ijis capital, madt* slow and dilatory marches, and was during its pro- 
giM'ss every day augmented by the coining in of the different troops 
.summoned to jiiin him. He had l)ired three bodies of Morattoos, of 
10,000 men each, to act a.s the hussars of the army ; one of these w^as 
(commanded by Morari-row, the same man who was left governor of 
Tritchinopoly wlien the Morattoes took the city from Clmnda-saheb 
in 1713. M<u\ari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru¬ 
ary arrived on the hank of the Coloroon, the southern boundary of 
the Carnatic, before any other part of Nazir-jing's troops had entered 
tlu* ju’ovince to the north. The}*^ met near the Pagoda of Chillam- 
hrimi the army of IMurzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
and being not strong enough to venture a general battle, they divided 
into different bodies, and continued to harrass the enemy s line of 
march, which extcn<led three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the fire of the French field jiieccs, notwithstanding which they con¬ 
tinued to return to the chai’go, and accompanied Murzafa-jing’s army 
until it arrived at Villanore. Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb went 
into Pondicherry ^o confer with Mi\ Dupleix, ivho sharply reproached 
Clrunda-saheb for having deviated from tlie plan of attacking Tidt- 
chinopoly, as also for not taking pos.session of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of bis conduct by representing the distress to which Murzafa-jing’s 
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1750 alFairs, as well as his own, were at that time reduced for want of 
"“■‘^'^"'Snoney : he added, that what they had received at Tanjore had like¬ 
wise been expended in the pay df the army, to whom such arrears 
were still due, that he every day apprehended some tumult, or per¬ 
haps a general defection to their common enemy Nazir-jing. The 
known generosity of Chunda-saheb secured him from the suspicion of 
dissembling in this declaration, and Mr. Dupleix now shewed his 
ability to conduct the ambitious cause in which he was engaged, by 
not hesitating to employ the treasures of the French company to re¬ 
lieve the distress of his allies. He lent them 50,000 pounds, and gave 
out that ho intended to furnish them with still larger sums : this well- 
timed assistance reconciled and pacified the army of Murzafa-jing. 
At the same time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to 
the number of 2,000 Europeans, and ordered this body to encamp, 
under the command of Mr. d’Auteuil at Vilianore, where the army 
of Murzafa-jing was posted. 

Nazii-jing on entering the Carnatic, summoned Mahomed-ally to 
join him from Tritchiuopoly, and dispatched letters to Fort St. David, 
requesting the English to send a body of Europeans ; and he ordei-ed 
all the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous under 
the Forts of Gingee, situated about 35 miles to the I'orthwest of Pon¬ 
dicherry. Large bodies anived there every day ; and at length, 
about the middle of March, came up Nazir-jing himself with the 
main body. When the whole was assembled, his army consisted of 
300,000 fighting men, of which more than one half were ciu^aliy, 
together with 800 pieces of cannon, and 1,300 elephants. This 
force, and the number of great lords who followed his standard, con¬ 
vinced the English that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah of the south¬ 
ern provinces, and they ordered the detachment at Tritchiuopoly to 
proceed with Mahomed-ally, who with G,000 horse joined Nazir-jing 
at Valdore, about fifteen miles from Pondicherry. A few days after, 
on the 22d of March, major Lawrence, with a bo^dy of GOO Euro¬ 
peans fi’om Foi*t St. David, came to his camp, which was now in 
sight of that of Murzafa-jing. 

A member of the council, and captain Dalton, a military officer, 
accompanied jyiiajor Lawrence, and were authorized, in conjunction 

with 
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with him, to treat with Nazir-jing on tlie interests of the East India 1750 
company ; he received this deputation with politeness, and, amongst ,— 

other oriental compliments, desired Major Lawrence to take upon 
him the command of his whole anny, and proposed to attack the 
enemy immediately. Major Lawrence represented, that the attack 
would cost the lives of many brave men, as the French occupied a 
strong post defended by a large train, of artillery ; but that, by moving 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting 
off their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadvan¬ 
tage. Nazir-jing re})lied, “ What ! shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
son of Nizam-al-muliick, even for an advantage, suffer the disgrace 
“ of seeming bo retreat before so de.spicable an enemy ? No, lie would 
“ march and attack them in front.’’ Major Lawrence replied, that 
ho might act as he pleased ; the English would he ready to support 
him. Tlic two annic.s were so near, that an engagement seemed in¬ 
evitable ; and tlioie was so much disorder at this time in the French 
battalion, that had the advice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack 
he propose<l would have been successful. 

The French ofilcers who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Tanjore 
Ijad taken caro to receive, out of the first payments mtwle by the king, 
the money that h:ul been stipulated as their share of the contribution. 

On the return of the army to Pondicherry, most of these officers re¬ 
quested and obtained leavo to quit the camp, and repose theraselvas 
from their tatigues in the city, and others wore sent to supply their 
places. 'I’liese entering upon service just as Nazir-jing’s army assem¬ 
bled at Gingeo, complained loudly that they should have been chosen 
to sLand the brunt of danger, without any prospect of advantage, 
v/hllst Uiur.o, who had without any risiiue got so much money at 
TaTijore, were suifercd to retbv. from the, field. They made remon¬ 
strances, ami demanded a sum of money, to put their fortunes upon 
an equality with those to whose po^3ts they succeeded. Mr. Dupleix 
attempted to bring them back to their duty by severity ; bat on arrest¬ 
ing one, all the rest insisted on receiving the same lieatmeiit ; and 
their numbers being too great to be .spared from the ser\^cc of the 
camp at this critical time, the whole paaty were suffered to remain 

T 2 without 
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1750 without piiiiisliment, and ooTitiuuod to sow faction and discontent. 
The soldiers, from this example of their ofHccrs, grew insolent, and 
became regardless of their duty. • 

Such was the confusion in the French camp, when Major Law¬ 
rence arrived at that of Nazir-jing. The next day^ the two armies 
drew out in view of each other, and a cannonade ensued. Mr. d’Au- 
teuil having no reliance on his troops, and dreading the consequences 
of being attacked by the English, sent a messenger to acquaint Ma¬ 
jor Lawrence, that although the troops of the two nations were en¬ 
gaged in different causes, yet it was not his intention that any Eu¬ 
ropean blood.should be spilt : and as he did not know in wdiat part of 
Nazir-jing’s army the English took post, ho could not he blamed if 
any of the French shot came that way. Major Law’rencc returned 
answer, that the English colours were carried on the flag-gun of their 
artillery, which if Mr d’Anteuil would look out for, he might from 
thence discover where the English were posted. He added, that al¬ 
though he was as unwilling as Mr. d’Autcuil, to spill European blood, 
yet if any shot came that way, he should certainly ret\irn them. A 
shot from the French entrenchment flew over the English battalion ; 
and Major Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr. d’Auteuil's 
order, to try whether the English would venture to come to action witli 
the French, directed it to be answered from thre(‘ guns : the seditious 
French officers, instead of encouraging, disheartened their men, by 
exaggerated descriptions of the superior force of the enemy. The 
cannonade did little execution, and ceased in the evening. 

^ As soon as the night set in, 13 officers went in a body to Mr. 

d’Auteuil, gave up their commissions, and immo<liately left the camp ; 
and by this scandalous desertion confinned the panic of the troops, 
who naturally imputed it to fear. Mr. d’Autcuil dreading tin* con¬ 
sequences of exposing his men in this confusion to a general action, 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from the field, and 
ordererl the battalion to march without delay to PondicheiTy. Mur- 
zafa-jing and Chuiida-saheb knew of the sedition, but never suspect¬ 
ing that it would have ])roduced this consequence, were overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when they found that their entreaties and remon¬ 
strances could not induce Mr. d’Auteuil to alter his detemiination. 

For 
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For some days before the cannonade, messengers had passed between 1750 
tlie two camps, with ov'crtures of accommodation ; and several ofii- 
eers in Nazir-jing’s army had assnyed Mnrzafa-jing, that if ho sub¬ 
mitted, they would protect his person, and guarantee the execution of 
any treaty which ho might make with his uncle ; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Dupleix, liad hitherto prevented him from 
laying down Ids arms. 'Fliorc was now no time to ]>c lost in deli¬ 
beration, for every one was convinced that in consequence of the re¬ 
treat of tho French battalion, the whole army, before another sun 
was set, would provide for its safety, eitlier by taking flight, or by 
going over to Nazii'-jing, (Jhunda-saheb who hael (wery tiling to 
fear from tho resentment of Nazir-jing, took his resolution in the in¬ 
stant, to accompany the French troojis to Pondicherry. Murzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal officers determined him, by repre¬ 
senting the irreparable disgrace of exposing the standard of tho empire, 

% 

which he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. He tlierefore refused to accompany Chunda-saheb ; and 
relying on tho asvsurances whicli had been matle to him from Nazir- 
jings camp, resolved to send deputies tldther, with offers to surrender. 

After this gloomy conference, the two friends oppressed, but not so 
much overpowered by their misfortunes as to de.^ipair of meeting 
again in a better hour, embraced and separated with professions of 
inviolable attachment, which although mmle by princes in Indostan, 
were sincere. The French battalion, witli some squadrons of hoiso 
led by (Ibunda-saheb, decamped at midnight in silence, but in such 
confusion, that they left behind forty gunners, witli eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the <]e]>uties of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavaze Khiin, wlio with the principal officers of the 
durbar, or court, iutroduccM tlieni to Nazir-jiiig. This prince was 
so overjoyed at the prospect of having liis ncjiliew in hi.s power, that 
it is said ho did not hesitjitc to swear on the koran, that lie would nei¬ 
ther make him a p^-isonov, nor (hqu'ive. him of tho governrm'nts which 
ho enjoyed during his grandfather’s life. 

On tliese assurances, Murzata-jing left Ids cam}), and [u-oceeded to 
pay his respects to his nncle; but on a}i}>roaching the head-quarters, 
was arrested, and carried under a strict guard into a tent near that ot 

Nazir-jing, 
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1750 Nazir-jing, wliero ho wa'j immetUately put into fetters : as soon as 
the prince was seized, his camp was attacked, and his troops sur¬ 
prised made little resistance: irurny were slain during the pursuit, 
for the Soubah’s trooi),s gave no quarter. A party of horse fell i]i 
with the French gunners, who had been abandoned by the rest of 
the battalion, and cut the greatest part of them to pieces. They 
would have destroyed the whole, had not the English rescued some 
of them from their fury ; but most of these were wounded. The 
Morattoes commanded by Morari-row, piushed on in pursuit of tlie 
French battalion, and came up with it before it had gained tlie 
bound-hedge. Mr. d’Auteuil formed his men into a hollow srjunre, 
which Morari-row attacked and broke into, with only 15 men, imagin¬ 
ing that the rest of hi.s party followed him ; on seeing liis danger 
when surrounded he immediately made another elfort, and broke 
through the opposite side with six men, losing nine in this second 
attack. The Morattoes continued to harras.s the army until they 
arrived at the bound-hedge : they killed 1!) of the Europeans, and 
would have done more execution, had they not been vigorously op¬ 
posed by the cavalry commanded l'>y Ghunda-saheb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution duiing the retreat. 

Tliis victory intirely di.spersed the army of Chunda-sahob and Mur- 
zafa-jing, and, together with the imprisonment of bis rival, seemed to 
assure to Nazir-jing the quiet pos.se.ssion of the soubahship : but his 
capacity was unequal to the management of so great an enq)]oy, and 
treason began already to taint his councils. The Nabobs of Cndapa, 
Canoul, and Savanorc, were the n:ost con.sidorable of the feudatory 
lords who had accompanied larn into the Carnatic : they were all 
tliroe, Pitans by birth, and possessed the daring temper which charac¬ 
terizes that nation. They had obeyed *the summons of Nazir-jing, 
a: id takeu the field without reluctance, because they made no don))t 
of obtaining, in reward of their military service, a remission of large 
sums they owed to the Mogul’s treasur}'^, as well <is considerable im- 
muniti('.s in their respective governments : but Nazir-jing, who as¬ 
sumed the full state of a soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and treated them as feudatories, who had done no more than their 
duty in joining the Mogul’s standard. Disappointed in their expec. 
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tations, they grew weary of a war by which their interests were not 1750 
benefited, and to put an end to it, had been the first to advise Mur- 
zafa-jing to submit. They were seconded in these intentions of bring¬ 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Klian the prime minister, 
and several of the principal servants of Nazir-jing’s court; but the.se 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Kizam- 
al-muluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachment to hi.s fa¬ 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil war between his son 
and grand-son It was to these nabobs and ministers, as "W'dl as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those 
solemn assurances of not injuring his nephew, wliich he broke as soon 
tis he got him into his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to surrender ; 
but the ministers were content to make gentle representations to their 

master, whilst the Pitan JJabolis c)j)enly and loudly complained of the 

* 

affront cast upon themselves, by his contempt of obligations, for the 
performance of which they had promised to be responsible ; and from 
this hour they coufodemted, and meditated luiscliiei* but agreed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent until they could cany their 
designs into execution. 

At Pondicheiiy, the retreat of the' Freiicli battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing’s imprisonment, and the dis[)ersiou of his army, naturally 
created the greatest eonsteruation. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
affected than any one by these sudden reverses, had command enough 
over himself to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. Ho immediately ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other officers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr. d'Auteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and 
by his own resolution re-established iu some niea.suro that of the 
troops. At the same time he knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unpupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast forcA of Nazir-jing, assisted by the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made him not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which, ai’tfuUy managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken' affairs of Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb. 

In 
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1750 In. order therefore to the time and intelligence of which he stood 
so much in need, he determined to enter into a negociation. He 
had some days before written a ‘letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
oflercd to make peace, on condition that Murzafa-jing was re-instated 
in his former governments, and Chiinda-saheb put in possession of the 
Nabobship of the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Mr. Bupleix made use of this neglect as a pretext 
to continue the coiTcspoiKkmcc. lie asserted, that the retreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consetpience of orders which he 
himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in liis camp, he 
boldly magnified the slaughter they made when attacked in their re¬ 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 
his sister the mother of Murzafa-jing, receiv(?d in Pondicherry ; re¬ 
commended this prince to his clemency, and de.sircd leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to receive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went to the camp ; one of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, wliich are the only tongues u.sed in the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after whicli they conferred, as nsind, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate propo.sals, which 
were, that the estates of Murzfa-jing slnmld be invested in the son of 
that prince, until Nazir-jing could be prevailed upon to reconcile himself 
to the father ; and that Chunda-saheb should be a})poiuted Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The council of ministers, although many of them wished 
well to Murzafa-jing, would not venture to represent to their ma.ster the 
demands made by Mr. Hupleix in his behalf ; and told the French de¬ 
puties, that the pretensions of Ohunda-saheh were still less admissible, 
seeing that the government of the Carnatic was bestowed on Ma- 
homed-ally, the son of An’war-odean Khan. The French deputies 
left the camp, after having remained in it eight days ; but although 
they failed in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob¬ 
tained the real advantages Ii-Ir. Bupleix proposed from it, by making 
themselves acquainted with the state of Nazir-jing s court, and by esta- 
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Wishing the means of carrying on a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savanore. v— 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major La^v’Tenc 0 was informed, that some de¬ 
sign was caning on in the camp against the Soubah, in whieli Sha- 
navaze Khan, the prime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of tliis report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou¬ 
rage to make a declaration, wdiich would probably have cost him his 
life, and misrepresented what he was ordered to say. Tliere was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, as Soubah, suffered no lettei-s to be directly addressed 
to him, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who \vas involved in the accusation, or his domestics, wdio, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the deputies, Chunda-saheb began to levy troops, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necessary to re-establish the reputation 
of the French anns by some enterprize, which might convince tlie 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jing's camp, that he was both pre- 
ptii'ed and determined to continue the war. Mr. d’Auteuil, wlio 
had taken the command again, marched before day, and attacked by 
surprize one of the quarters of the camp, into which the troops 
penetrated a mile, filing at fugitives : for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous dings, the whole camp towards morn¬ 
ing is generally in so deep and heavy a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may heat up thousands, before they i*ecover alertness 
sufficient to make any vigorous resistance. 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion remained in 
the camp, and with^the other deputies sollicited Nazir-jing to confirm 
the grant, which Mahomed-ally, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of a territory neai’ Madrasa, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had often promised to com¬ 
ply with this request ; but his minister Shanavaze Khan regarded 

U .sucii 
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1730 such a cession as inconsistent with the majesty of the Mogul empire, 
and prevented the phirmaund, or patent, from being issued from his 
office. Wearied with prevarication, Major Lawrence insisted on a pe¬ 
remptory answer, on which he was assured that he should be imme¬ 
diately satisfied, provided he would march with the battalion to Arcot, 
where Nazir-jing had taken the resolution of going with his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to comply with this proposal, lest 
the French and Chunda-saheb should take advantage of his absence 
and invade the English territory. He therefore endeavoured to divert 
the Soubah from this purpose, by re]) resenting that it would give 
the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their forces, and recom¬ 
mencing hostilities; whereas by remaining near Pondicherry, he 
might, by cutting off their communications with the country, reduce 
them to such distresses as would oblige them to accept of peace on 
his own terms. Tliis reasoning producing no effect, the major re¬ 
turned with the battali<.>ii to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Nazir-jing broke up his camp at Valdore, and marched to 
Arcot. 

From hence he sent orders to seize the houses and eflects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulipatnaui, and at Yanam, 
a weaving town about 35 miles farther north. His officers proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and sealed up what they took 
possession of. The detriment sustained wfts not considerable ; but Mr. 
Dupleix, apprised of the defenceless condition of Masulipatnam, de¬ 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacking this city, which he had 
for some months considered as an acquisition so necessary to his futiue 
views, that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his first arrival at 
Pondicherry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the mouth of the river Kristna, which 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Gol-condah and the western countries 
in that part of the peninsula, with which it ha* communication by 
the river Kristna, and by several high roads : it was formerly the 
greatest mart, and one of the meet opulent and populous cities of In- 
dostan ; insomuch that several modern authors, first blundering in the 
acceptation and orthography of the termination Patnam, which 

signifies 
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signifies a town ; and then forming conjectures on the reputation of ] 750 
this place, have not hesitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but 

also a race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 

400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulipatnam. The city is even 
at this day a place of considerable trade and resort, and famous for 
its manufactures of painted cloths ; for the plants from which the 

dies are extracted grow no where in such perfection as in the ad¬ 

jacent territory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu¬ 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were* put on board two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in the road. 

The troops landed in the night, and attacking the city by surprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme¬ 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time the French battalion had, soon after the retreat 
of the Soubah's army, formed their camp, as if in defiance of hie 
authority, on the limits of the new territory ceded by Murzafa-jing 
to the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming the imprisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any farther commotions, indulged the bent 
of his nature, and gave his whole time to the })Ieasures of women, 
and hunting : but although he gave no applic^ition to business, he 
decided peremptorily on the affairs which his ministers reported to 
him ; and his orders, howsoever absurd, were irrevocable : his caprices 
disgusted his friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to his enemies. The Pitan Nabobs insinuated themselves into his 
favour, by encouraging him in his vices, and at the same time ad¬ 
vised Mr, Dupleix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large pettah, 
by wliich name the people on the coast of Coromandel <sall every 
town oontiguoiu to a fortress. Trivadi made no resistance; and the 
French having garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
began to collect the revenues of the district This acquisition carried 
them to the south of the river Pannar ; and Mahomed-ally concluding 

U 2 * that 
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1750 that they would not hesitate to push their conquests still farther, re- 
quested Nazir-jing to permit him to take the field, and defend the 
territories of which he had created him lord, alledging that the Eng¬ 
lish, for the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Nazir-jing was so exasperated against the Eng¬ 
lish for having refused to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 
time before he could be prevailed on to suffer his vassal to ask their 
assistance : at length however he consented, but without giving liis 
own name as a sanction. The English, assured by Mahomed-ally 
that he would punctually defray all expences, ordered a body of 400 
Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and the Nabob marched 
from Arcot with an army of 20,000 men, of which more than one half 
were th# troops of Nazir-jing ; but not thinking even this force suffi¬ 
cient to pass through the countries near Pondicherry, before it was re¬ 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them near 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The anny then moved towards Fort St. David, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as these arrived, they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of 
Cafires, were detached to attack the enemy^s advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A skirmish ensued which 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that the enemy's camp was in a grove, enclosed by strong entrench¬ 
ments, mounted with ten pieces of cannon. In order to draw them 
from this situation, captain Cope persuaded the Nabob to march against 
Trivadi; and the army appeared before the place the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refused to surrender. Captain Cope 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order his trooj^ to scale the walls, 
and makie a general assault, whilst the English battered down the 
gates. The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to undertake so 
perilous an attempt ; the army therefore marched back the next mom- 
‘ing towards the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
§ * within 
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within gun-shot of their entrenchments. The commander of the 1750 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason why the English *v— 
came so near their posts, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Nabob, 
were determined to accompany him into all parts' of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 

The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en¬ 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces; and a cannonade 
ensued, which lasted from noon till night, when the Englisli quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob’s troops were likewise killed : the French sUhred by 
their entrenchments, suffered much le^. This ill success depressed 
Mahomed-ally as much as if the army had suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to march to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in their present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot, and the inland parts of the province, would be 
exposed to the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing liim to the province in parade at the 
liead of an army: but this, ridiculous as it may appear, was the very 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have produced not 
only the homage of the renters and farmers of the country, but 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand. Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest his communication wdth 
Fort St. David should be cut off; and he was likewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement: he 
therefore insisted with the Nabob that the army should place them¬ 
selves between t|^e French comp and Pondicherry. There were no 
means of reconciling two opinions so directly opposite; and this dis¬ 
agreement indisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promised for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none; having, as he said, 
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1750 exhausted his treasury by giving Nazir-jing two millions of rupees. 
Major Lawrence, who now commanded at Fort. St. David, not only 
as the first military officer, but alk> as temporary governor of the set¬ 
tlement, was as much offended by these prevarications of Mahomed- 
ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and with the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
the Soubah, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, and march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the lOtli of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr. Dupleix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi: the whole force, 
when united, consisted of 1,800 Eui’opeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Chunda-saheb, together with twelve field pieces. 
The amlP^ of Mahomed-ally consisted of 5,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
variously armed : his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the flanks; the rear was defended by a river; in front were 
several entrenchments occupied by the infantry ; and in the other 
intervals, where there were no entrenchments, cannon were planted ; 
the cavahy, instead of being out on the plain, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack this absurd disposition; their field pieces were distributed in 
front; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular line in the rear, 
and the cavalry were oh each wing: they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of their artillery, which was 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of which 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to frighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, wounded some of 
the sepoys. As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 
of the camp, they marched up briskly to the entrenchments, which 
the Nabob’s troops immediately abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The French having entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the cavahy, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout b^ame general, and 
horse and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that 
many pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They continued to fire upon the fugitives whilst any remained in the 
camp, and killed near a thousand men ; the Nabob himself made his 

escape 
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escape with gimt difficulty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he av- 1750 
rived with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by 
the French without the loss of a man, and none were even wounded, 
excepting those who suffered by the explosion of the tumbril. 

Even this success of their arms was not sufficient to rouze Nazir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot: Mr. Dupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Mahomed-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to march and attack Gingec. Tliis place was formerly the 
residence of a race of Momttoo kings, whose dominions extended 
from hence to tlie bordoi’s of the kingdom of Tanjore : these princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagce, who became kinf over all 
the Momttoc nations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that'Sevagee himself was born at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velore, bear the marks of the mili¬ 
tary character of the nation to which they Irtjlonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, and extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which form nearly an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are built large and strong forts ; 
besides, there are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the tlii'ee mountains is a large town. The In¬ 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

A detachment of 250 Europeans, 1,200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprize ; and tlie main^ body, commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, 
followed at the di.stance of a forced march. When in sight of Gin¬ 
gee, Mr. Bussy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Tiivadi had takers refuge here, and were encamped under the walls, 
with some pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at¬ 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr. d’Auteuil came up. The French took their ar¬ 
tillery. 
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1750 tillery, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. They then 
—V—^ proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
the town; where they immediately fortified themselves by barricading 
the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, and by distributing 
the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation they were ex¬ 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like¬ 
wise threw great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with mortars, 
and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which was the 
signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None but the 
Europeans were destined to this hardy enterpiize, who attacked all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, which they carried succe.ssively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
tarded the gates, and by day-break were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem¬ 
plating the difiiculties they had conquared, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of 
the defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, ciin countervail 
the terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. 

The great reputation of the strength of Qingee naturally exalted the 
fame of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, he had sent back to Gol-condah 
two of his generals, with the gimtest part of the troops in his own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Rajahs and Indii^i chiefr to re¬ 
turn home with their troops. He now recalled all these forces ; but 
hoping that the news of these preparations, with offers of moderate ad¬ 
vantages, would induce the French to lay down their arms, he determined 

to 
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to try the effect of negociation before Jie took the field, and sent two 1750 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Bnpleix^: who now 
not only insisted on the restoration of Murzafa-jing to his liberty knd 
estates, together with the appointment of Chunda-saheb in the Car¬ 
natic ; but required also, that the city of Masulipatnam, with its de¬ 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their troops should keep possession of Giugee until Nazir-jing re¬ 
turned to Aureng-abad. 

He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im¬ 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone that the pro¬ 
jects he had formed against him could be carried into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing immediately oixfered 
his troops to march towards Gim^ee, and in the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember joined them himself.^ His army was now much less numerous 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to return to their own countries rejoined his 
standai'd, and the troops wdiich he had sent to Gol-condah were at 
too great a distance to march back into the province of Arcot be¬ 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of GO,000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 pieces of cannon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re¬ 
gular troops, contained a multitud% little less than 300,000 men. 

This great body moved very slowly, and employed fifteen days in 
marching 30 miles; and when at the distance of sixteen from 
Gingee, were-prevented from getting any farther by the rains, wluch 
setting in with great violence, overflowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, by appear¬ 
ing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing fi'om returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or tliree days his army was inclosed between two 
rivers, which were rendered almost impassable by the ihundation. 

The communication with the neighbouring countries grew every day 
more difficult, ^ provisions became scarce, and the army suffering like¬ 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickness began to spread in 
the camp, and these distresses were likely to continue until the re¬ 
turn of fair weather in December. The wayenng temper of Nazir- 
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1750 jing grew impatient at these ^unexpected impediments, which pro- 
tracted a in which he had already wasted a year, absent fi*om 
the’rest of the vast estates of his soubahship ; and growing on a sud¬ 
den as anxious to quit the Carnatic as he had liitherto been fond of 
remaining in it, he renewed his correspondence with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre¬ 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give his patents for all the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who weU knew the little feith to be reposed in any 
engagements or professions made by the princes of Indostan, neither 
suffered the offers of Naair-jing to slacken his madiinations with the 
discontented confederates in the army, nor his reliance on these to 
interrupt his negociation witli their sovereign. It was now the 
month of December, the rains were ceased, and the important mo¬ 
ment was at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op¬ 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing his views. 

His correspondence with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and they had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
other officers of principal note ; so that all together the confederates 
commanded one half of Nazir-jing’s army: they represented, that if it 
was wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
hour’s delay now teemed with ijjfinite risques, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprize, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of subaltern 
officers a secret, which, at the time of execution, must bo known to 
all their troops. 

At the same time eame deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherry, 
who confidently affirmed that he would immediately sign the treaty, 
break up his camp, and mm'ch out of the Cantatic. 

Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dupleix left 
chance to decide which should take place, uid pressii^ Naziivjing’s 
deputi^ to produce the treaty ratified, he at the sam^ tinm ordered 
the commander of the French troops at Gingee to marek the very 
instant that the confederates should, tignify to him that every thing 
was prepared to cirry the long-meditated scheme into execution. 

Th 
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The summons from the Pitan Nabobs arriared at Qingee before the 1750 
ratification of the treaty at Pondicherry. 'x- 

It was on the 4th of December' that Mr. de la Touche, who now 
commanded the troops, began his march from Gingee with 800 Eu¬ 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. Some hints were given 
sufficient to inspire the soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Touche 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Bussy and three or foui* of 
the principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates conducted 
the army towards the quarter where the troops immediately com¬ 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which, after a march of sixteen 
miles, the French came in .sight of at four o’clock the next morning. 

The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Rajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discovered 
the French battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which were 
very soon diBi)ersed : the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
ling’s artillery, behind which were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper ; for the first firing having spread the alarm, 
most of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing sent their troops to the 
place of action ; so that one body was no sooner repulsed than another 
succeeded, and even many%f the fugitives rallied, and formed again 
in their rear. The Fi’ench never experienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of quick filing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge finm 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained their 
way very slowly, and after passing, the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis¬ 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at some distance a 
vast body of horse and foot drawn up in order, which extended as far 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the point of 
losing courage at the idea of having this formidable htet still to en¬ 
counter, when they perceived in the center of it an elephant bearing 
a large white flag.# This was the signal of the confederates: it was 
immediately ^own by Mr. de la Touche, and explained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts: they were ordered to 
halt, until some intelligence sliould be received from the Piten Na • 
bobs, whose ensigns were now discerned approaching. 
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1750 Nazir-jing, who had the day before ratified his treaty with Mr. 
Dupleix, and sent it to Pondicheny, gave no credit to those who first 
reported to him that his camp Was attacked by the French troops: 
when convinced of it, the* majestic ideas in which he had been edu¬ 
cated, together -svith some degree of natural courage, did not suffer 
liim to apprehend any danger from such a liandful of men, and calling 
their attack “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans,” 
he ordered the officers who were near him to go and cut them to 
pieces, and at the same time ordered the head of Murzaia-jing to be 
struck off and brought to him. Messengers anived every minute to 
inform him of the progress wliich the French troops were making; 
and on enquiring what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed his standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Gandanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to repulse the French. Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a j>art of his army, he mormted his elephant, and accompanied by his 
body-guard, advanced toward those troops ; and the fimt he came to 
were those of Cudapah, w'hose Nabob was at their head. Nazir- 
jing rode up to him, and told him, tha^he was a dastardly coward, 
who dared not to defend the Mogul’s standard against the most con¬ 
temptible of enemies. The traitor replied, that he know no enemy 
but Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fusileer, 
who rode with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
on which Cudapah himself discharged a carabine, which lodged two 
balls in the heart of the unfortunate Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 
the plain. His guards were struck with so much dismay at this sud¬ 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and these 
few were soon dispersed, or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to he severed from the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzafa-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the ofiicer to whose care the con¬ 
finement of this prince had been entrusted : he found liim freed from 
the fetters which he had now worn seven months, and hailing him 
Soubah of the Bocan, presented to him, as a confirmation of the 
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title, the head of liis uncle. Murzafo-jing ordered it to be fixed on 1750 
a pole, and to be carried to the army of the confederates, whither he 
repaired himself attended by the Nabob. 

The news was spread through the confederate army with great 
rapidity by the elevation of small white banners : Mr. de la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew- the meaning of them : a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafa-jing ; upon 
which Mr. Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. Tlie death of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
known amongst his troo|Ja than the greatest part of them came in 
crowds to range themselves under the banner of His .successor, and by 
nine o'clock in the morning every sword was sheaithed, notwitlistand- 
ing that three brothers of the murdered prince were in the camp. 

The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from most of the great officers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number j he, dreading the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered him to remain so long in pri.son, made his esc^ipe to the fort 
of Cliittapet: and Mahom«d-ally, the opei» rival of Chunda-saheb 
knew he had every thing to apprehend from this revolution: fortu¬ 
nately his quarters were at a considerable distance from tlie scene of 
this catastrophe*; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied only by two or three attend¬ 
ants, hasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritchinopoly. 

In the evening, Mr de la Touche, accompanied by all his officers, 
went in ceremony to pay his respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonsti’ations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occasion, were, for once, not destitute of truth; for, 
excepting the coiflj^uests of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did so small a force decide the fate of so large a sCvereignty. 

The dominions of the Great Mogul consi.st of 22 provinces, six of 
which, comprehending more than one third of the empii’e, compose 
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1750 the? soiibahship of the Becan ; the viceroy of which division is, hy a 
title still more emphatical than that of Sbubah stiled, in the lan¬ 
guage of the court, Nizam-al-muluck, or regulator of the empire : 
his jurisdiction extends in a line nearly north and south, :®om Bram- 
poro to Cape Comorin, and eastward from that line to the sea. Gol- 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans call 
the Nahobships of Arcot, Canoul, Cudapah, Raja-mandrum, and 
Chicacole j so that there were under Nizam-al-muluck, thirty such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many dthers of 
lesser note: the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
thirty-five milliona Of this great dominton, Murzafa-jing, from a 
prisoner in irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu¬ 
tion of a few hours declai'ed almost the absolute lord, and with the 
prospect of maintaining possession of it ; for his pretensions were 
liighly supported by the Vizir at Delhi : but the sun did not set before 
the joy inspired by this sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand imperiously the 
rewards they expected for the parts they had contributed to his ele¬ 
vation ; their pretensions were exorbitant, and even inconsistent with 
the principles of the Miogul government. It is not to be doubted 
that Murzafa-jing bad, during his imprisonment, promised every 
thing they thought proper to ask, not inten<Bng to fulfil more than 
what the necessity of his affairs should oblige him to ; but the presence 
of the French troops now rendered him little apprehensive of their 
resentment, and to, them alone he entrusted the guard of his person, 
and the care of his treasures : however, not to irritate the Nabobs, 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his engage¬ 
ments with the French nation would not permit him to determine 
any thing without the advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that every thing would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondicherry. 

Here the tidings of Nazir-jing^s death, and of tlie enthronement of 
his nephew, arrived in the afternoon : it was first brought to Chunda- 
saheb, who forgetting the ceremonies and attendance without which 
persons of his rank never appear in public, quitted his house alone, 
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and ran to the palace, wliere he was the first Avho announced if to 1750 
Mr. Dupleix. They embraced with the agitations of two friends 
escaped from a shipwreck: the news was proclaimed to the town by 
a general discharge of the artillery; and in the evening Mr. Dupleix 
held a court, and received the compliments of all the inhabitants. 

The next day a Te Deum was sung in full ceremony, and three de¬ 
puties were sent to compliment Murzafarjing : and two days after- 
wai’ds another deputation earned six costly Seerpems; these ai*e 
garments which are presented sometimes by superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage; and 
with the SeerpoAJDS was carried a white flag on an elephant, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafa-jing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in future be always displayed in the midst of the ensigns of his sove¬ 
reignty. 

% 

On the 15th of December at night he came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid attendance, in which were most of the prin¬ 
cipal lords of his court: he was received by Mi*. Dupleix and Chun- 
da-sabeb in a tent without the city; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in tliis interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the town on bis elephant; but the animal 
was too large to pass imder the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
suspended; whereupon he politely desired to go in the same pahinkin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace: here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under fi.’om the preten¬ 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap¬ 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
his mother, his wife, and his son. 

The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and 
desired Mr. Dupleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
for the services thef^ had rendered: they demanded, that the arreara 
of tribute, whiqh they had not paid for three years, should be i*emitted; 
that the countades which they governed, together with several aug¬ 
mentations of territory they now demanded, sliould in future be ex¬ 
empted from tribute to the Mogul government; and that erne half 
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1750 of the riches found in Nazir-jing's treasury should be* delivered to 
them. 

It was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
measure their demands by the concessions which he Should make to 
the Pi tan Nabobs : if these obtained all they asked, the whole of his 
dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claimants in the 
same proportion; and, on the other hand, if they were not satisfied, 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mr. Dupleix 
therefore postponed all other considerations to this impoidant discus¬ 
sion, and conferred with the Pitans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution but insisted that he liimself had 
contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the Soubah 
would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had acquired : 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
conference, told them, that he should relinquish his own pretensions 
to any share of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which might 
distress the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Pitans finding him deter¬ 
mined to support the cause of this prince at all events, agreed amongst 
themselves to appeal’ satisfied with the terms he prescribed : which 
were, that their governments should be augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded; that their private revenues 
should be increased by the addition of some lands belonging to the 
crown given to them in farm at low rates ; and that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing’s troasui'y should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzafa-jing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the .Soubah ; declaring at the 
same time that Nizam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mark of submission : and he on his part swore 
to protect them whilst they remained faithful. 

All dissentions being now in appearenoe reconciled, feasts and enter- 
^ tainments ensued, in which Mr. Dupleix spared no expence to raise in 
his guests a high opinion of the grandeur of his nation by the splendour 
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with which he affected to represent his monarch. Amidst these re- 1750 
joicings was performed the ceremony of installing the Soubah, in the 
throne of the Decan : it was very pompous ; and Mr. Dupleix ap¬ 
peared, next to the Soubah, the principal actor in it ; for in the 
dress of a Mahomedan lord of Indostan, with which the prince him¬ 
self had clothed him, he was the first who paid homage ; after which 
he was declared governor lor the Mogul of all the countries lying to 
the south of the river Kristna ; that is, of a territory little less than 
France itself: he likewise received the title of Munauh, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever gi’aiited except¬ 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that 
no money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Mogul's revenues from all the coun¬ 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to liim, who was to account for them to the Soubah : and 
Chunda-saheb was declared Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of Mr. Dupleix. All the Mogul and Indian 
lords paid homage, and made presents : pensions, titles of honor, 
and goveniments, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he granted none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. * 

The immediate advantages arising to the French East India com¬ 
pany by these concessions, were the possession of a tenltory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Karical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam with its dependencies, of which the yearly income 
amounted to 144,000 rupees ; in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by the French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But these advan¬ 
tages were small in comparison of those which Mr. Dupleix expect¬ 
ed to obtain from the extensive authority with which he was now 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, be of any validity, unless con¬ 
firmed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as law- 
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1750 fal acquisitions ; ifc is certain that, imperfect as they were, they 

**"v‘“*^ served greatly to raise the reputation of his importance in the Car¬ 
natic, where the Souhah of the southern provinces is more respect¬ 
ed than the great Mogul himself. Even Mahomod-ally appear¬ 
ed to be confounded by these concessions ; and fix)m Tritchinopoly, 
to which place he had escaped with CT^t difficulty, impowered 
the Morattoe, Raja Janogee, to treat wi^Mr, Dupleix for the sur¬ 
render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great con¬ 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish his pretensions to the 
Nabobship of Arcot, provided Murzafarjing would give him some 
other government in the territory of Gol-condah, and leave him in 
possession of his treasures, without demanding any account of liis 
father An’war-odean Khan’s administration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Gol-condah and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day more necessar}’-. As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the preservation of this prince, whose government in a country 
subject to such sudden revolutions, probably would not bo free from 
commotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom¬ 
pany him until he was firmly established in the soubahship ; and 
from experience of the services they were capable of rendering, this 
offer was accepted without hesitation.* ♦ 

The treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at two mUlions ster¬ 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 pounds : in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer which he had made in the con¬ 
ference with the Pitan Nabobs to relinquish all pretensions to any 
such advantage hy the revolution; for, besides many valuable jewels, 
it is said, that he received 200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 50,000 pounds to be divided among the ofiSicers and troops who 
had fought at the battle of Gingee, and paid ^0,000 pounds more 
into the treasury of the French company, for the ex|)ences they had 
incurred in the war. The long experience of Shanavaze Khan in 
the administration of the Decan rendering his knowledge necessary 
^ to 
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to the instruction of a new regency, he was invited by Murzafa-jing 1750 
to enter into his service, and cam© from Chittapet and made his 
submission. 

Mr. Dupleix and Murzafo-jing separated with professions of mu¬ 
tual gratitude and attachment, and the army left the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pondicherry on the 4th of January ; the French detachment 
was commanded by Mr. BUssy, and consisted of 300 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepoys, with ten field pieces. The march was continued with¬ 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they aiiived in 
the territory of Cudapah, about sixty leagues from Pondicheny. 

There some straggling horsemen quan’elled \vith the inhabihints of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavalry of Indostiin, 
set fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other villages 
in the neighbourhood. The Nabob of Cudapah, pretending to he 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it, by attacking the rear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 

A skirmish ensued, and the troops of Cudapah, overpowered by 
numbers retreated to theii- main body. Their attack, whether hy 
chance or design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of 
the army which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was ag¬ 
gravated by the most flagrant afl5.'ont that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive : for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war, Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of 
a large body of troops, and prepared to mai-ch against the Nabob 
of Cudapah. Mr. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid, if possi¬ 
ble, all occasions of committing hostilities in the rout to Gol-condah 
intei-posed, and with much difiScuJty prevailed on him to suspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of his con¬ 
duct. Messengers were sent both from Murzafri-jing and Mr. Bussy : 
to those of Murzafa-jing the Nabob of Cudapah answered, that he 
waited for their master sword in hand ; but to Mr. Bussy he sent 
word, that he was ready to make submissions to tho Soubali through 
his mediation. * The difib^ence of these answers stung this prince to 
the quick, and nothing could now stop liim from proceeding to tfcke 
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1760 instant revenge. He told Mr. Bussy, who still attempted to calm 
him, that every Pitan in his army was a traitor born ; and in a very 
few minutes the truth of his assertion was confirmed : for his spies 
brought intelligence, that the troops of all the three Nabobs were 
drawn up together in battle-array ; that they were posted to defend 
a defile* which lay in the road of the army, and that several posts 
leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
brought thither some days before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of allegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing, in full march at 
the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their service many of their 
own countiymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed his troops be¬ 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the French artillery, after 
a severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the day, and obliged the 
Pitans to retreat; when Murzafa-jing, irritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied his troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Bussy, pm*sued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight ot him, but in 
vain : they soon after came up to some of his troops, who were 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
ground. The Nabob of Cudapah had Bed out of the field despe¬ 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, who finding he could not escape, turned 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of his enemy. Exasperated by this defiance, 
the young prince made a sign to his troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were 
driven up cbse to each other, and Murzafa-jing had his sword up¬ 
lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting'' his javelin, drove 
the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead; 
a thousand arms were aimed at the Nabob, who was in the same 
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instant mortally wounded; and the troops, not satisfied with this 1750 
atonement, fell with fiiry on those of the*Nabob, whom they 8oon'''*""v— 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was pre¬ 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victory, when the news of Murzafa-jing’s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched hack to the 
camp, which they found in the utmost confusion ; for large arrears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected all 
the others of sinister intentions. 

But this disaster affected no interest more severely than that of the 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing : and Mr. Biissy was left without 
pretensions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. 

This officer saw all the* desperate consequences of his present situa¬ 
tion without losing his presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and found them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign might be repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to prevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and after his death they were continued 
under the same restiuint by Murzafa-jing. Mr, Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity of Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the convulsions to wliich the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to the exclusion of Murzafa-jing’s son, and unani¬ 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car¬ 
ried into execution, the three princes w’-ere released from their con¬ 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of the Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophg of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nozir-jing’s death fell in battle fighting against each other, were 
regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 
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1750 Mr. 'Bu8sy immediately advised Mr. Dupleix of tkis revolution, 
and of the dispositions which he had made in favour of Salabat-jing, 
who agreed to confirm all the cessions made by his prede(^or, and 
to give still greater advantages to the French nation. On these con¬ 
ditions, Mr. Oupleix acknowledged his right to the Soubahship, 
with as much ardor as he had asserted that of Muraafa-jing; and as 
soon as this approbation was received, the army left the country of 
Cudapah, and continued its march to Gol-condah. 


End of the Secx)ND Book. 
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rpHE nations of Coromandol, accustomed to see Europeans as- 1751 
suming no other character than that of merchants, and pay- - 
ing as much homage to the Mogul government as was ex¬ 
acted from themselves, • were astonished at the rapid progress^of the 
French arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 


pleix, who had shewn himself at once as groat an adept in the poli¬ 
tics of Indostan, as if he had been educated a Mahomedan lord at the 


court of Delhi : knowing the rivalsliip which existed between the 
two nations, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops from Mahomed-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to interrupt the progress of his 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is 
difficult to bo accounted for, unless it be imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from Eng^nd, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Europe. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace was so great, that major Lawrence himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fort 
St. David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October. The assassination of Nazir-jing and its con¬ 
sequences overwl^lmed them with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of the errors they had committed in%ot con¬ 
tinuing a body of their troops with the anny of that prince. There 
remained, even after his death, a means of snatching from the con¬ 
querors their laurels, and the firuita of their victory j for Murzafa- 
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1751 jing, with his uncle’s treasures, moved from Gingee with only a der- 
tachment of his own army and 300 of the Frendi troops, who march¬ 
ing without apprehension of danger, observed little military order ; 
Mr. Benjamin Robins, at that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engineer-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack them in their return ; discovering in this advice the same 
sagacity which had distinguished his speculations in the abstruser 
sciences, and whicli renders liis name an honour to our country ; 
for there is the greatest probability that the attack, if well conducted, 
would have succeeded, and the treasures of Nazir-jing have been 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of Pondicherry. Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when captain Cope, the commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the officers, they unanimously declared 
it rash^and impracticable. 

Mahomed-ally, still more perplexed and dispirited than the Eng¬ 
lish, had no hopes of preservation but in their assistance, which he 
pressingly solicited at the same time that he was capitulating with 
Mr. Dupleix for the surrender of Tritchinopoly ; and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without •any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheb, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi¬ 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mahomed-ally to defend the city ; 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Chunda-saheb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by a battalion of 800 Europeans ; and with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of which the governor did not acknowledge Ms sovereignty. 
Mortiz-ally of Velore, who had temporized, and effected obedience 
to Nazia^jing from the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im¬ 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with his relation 
Chunda-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him ; and Ms 
example determined most of the other chiefs. 

Tlie 
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The countries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 1751 
the peninsula did not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed- 
ally, but were lukewarm in his interests: lie therefore sent 2500 
horse, and 3000 Peans, under the command of his brother Abdul- 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle the 
government of Tinivelly, a city lying 160 miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly, and capital of a territory which extends to cape Comorin. 
Abdul-rahim met with no resistance from the people of the country, 
but found it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt; for most of 
the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as much as he 
was indebted to their soldiers, and expected a.s the price of their de¬ 
fection that Chunda-saheb would not only remit what they owed to 
the government, but likewise furnish money for the pay of their troops. 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented thein’from cariying 
their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of revolt manifested 
itself more openly in another part of Maliomed-ally’s dominions. 

Allum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheh, and afterwards in that of the king of Tan- 
jore, had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where his re¬ 
putation as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
which he employed to corrupt the garrison, and succeeded so well, 
that the troops crea,ted him governor, and consented to maintain the 
city under his authority for Clmuda-saheb, vvdiom he acknowledged 
as his sovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between those of Tritchinopoly and 
Tinivelly, and is as extensive as either of them. The city was in an¬ 
cient times the residence of a prince Avho was sovereign of all the 
three. Its form is nearly a square 4*000 yards in circumierence, for¬ 
tified with a double wall and a ditch. The loss of this place, by cut¬ 
ting off the communication between Tritchinopoly and the countries 
of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed-ally of more than one half ofithe do¬ 
minions which at this time remained under his jurisdiction. On re¬ 
ceiving the news, captain Cope offered his service to retake it. His 
detachment was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought no 
battering cannon from Fort fSt. David, and there were but two 
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1751 stjrviceable pieces in the city : with one of these, three field pieces, 
two cohonis, and 150 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers 
Abdul-wahab Khan ; and on the day that they arrived in sight of 
Madura, they were joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. 
There were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
tired through one of tliem on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
moli>shed a part of it, although not sufficient to make the breach ac¬ 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne¬ 
cessary either to storm it immediately, or to relinquish the siege, for 
all the sliot of tlie great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou¬ 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
if the place sliould be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans. The first wall was passed without resistance, and 
at the foot oiMhe br»^m:h in the second appeared three champions, 
one of tla;‘m a very bulky man in com])leat armour, wlio fought man¬ 
fully with their swords, and wounded several of the forlorn hope, but 
were at last with difficulty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breacli, they were severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and the 
lire of matchh)(‘ks ; notwithstanding which they gained the parapet, 
where t\w enemy lifid on each side of the entrance raised a mound of 
eartli, on which they had laid horizontally some palm trees separated 
from each other, and through these inter v^als they thmst their pikes. 
At tlic bottom of the rampart within the wall, they had made a 
strong retrenchmv.'nt, with a ditcli; and three or four thousand men 
appeared ready to defend this work with all kinds of anns. The 
troops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
■vrere disaljled, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed : 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Cope prepared to return to Trit- 
chinopoly, and bhiw the cannon to pieces, for Vant of means to 
carry it away. Tlio troops of Mahomed-ally, encouraged by this re¬ 
pulse, no longer concealed thefr disaffection and 500 horse, with 
1000 Peons, w<int over to Allum Khan before the English broke up 
their camp, and two or three days after near 2000 more horsemen 
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deserted likewise to the enemy. At the same time tl»at the amy 1751 
and dominions of Mahomed-ally were thus reduced, Iv. received a<l- 
vice tliat Chunda-saheb was preparing to niardi from A root to be- 
vsiege Tritchinopoly ; lie now m<ue strenuousLy represented Ms dis¬ 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, olfering to give the 
company a territory of considerable revenue cmiiguous t(> tlie bounds 
of Madrass, knd promising likewise to defra}' a)] the expenses of their 
assistance. 

It was the time of harvest, which on the eo.ist of (Vu'omandel is 
divided equally between the lord of the land and ili-' cuiuvator ; and 
Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish Ids new aerjidsifions, by ordering 
small wrldte flags to be planted almost in (‘very .‘i(^ld to which he laid 
claim : those flags were seen from FgH St. Dav’d cxiciiding round 
tlie bounds, and some of*them were even planted wit)dn the company’s 
territory : the insolence of these ni-irks cf ;*<na*rei'^n-ity stung 
the English, and roiized them from their ]<‘tha.ri:y ■ th-^y ctuieliided 
that Mr. Dupleix, from the same spirit of dianiuid.., would not fail 
to impose extravagant duties on their trade passing tbnmgh the 
countries of which ho had taken ]>osse.ssion ; and this reflection con¬ 
vincing them that their own ruin would be hhmdcvi wdth that of 
Mahomed-ally, they determined to a<‘ce]>t tlio otfl-rs he m;idn, and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their power. 

In the beginning of April a body of o0(l Europe.!ns, of which 
50 were cavalry, and 100 Caffres, 1000 Stqioys, with eight Held 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Gingcn, wdio 
was ordered to remain near Fort St. David until he should be joined 
by Mahomed-ally’s troops from Tritchinopoly : for the English 
were determined not to appear sis principals in the w ar. After wMt- 
ing six weeks, captain Gingen w'as.joined by GOO horse and 1000 
Peons ; he then proceeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a llirge and strong ^lagoda garrisoned by 300 of 
Chunda-saheb’S troops : this place is situated 40 miles from the 
coast, and commands the high road ; the reduction of it was there¬ 
fore necessary to pr^erve the communication with Fort St. David : 
the garrison were summoned by the Nalwb’s officer to deliever up 
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1751 tlie place: tlio}* rofusod, and luaiin’d the walls. The English troops, 
under cover of a bank, fired at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even¬ 
ing to make a general assault, when the sight of the scaling ladders 
induced the governor to surrender. Leaving a garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
to the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de¬ 
tached by captain Cope from‘Tritchinopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2000 foot, the remainder of the Nabob’s troops, under the command 
of his brotluT Abdiil-wahab Khan. 

The army, after tliis junction came in sight of that of Chunda- 
saheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condah. 
This is a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, .situated in 
the great road between Arcot and Tritchinopoly: its principal de¬ 
fence is a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the bottom, where it is inclosed by a high and strong wall, mostly 
cut out of the solid rock ; neiir the summit it is enclosed by anotlier 
wall, and the summit itself is sun'ounded by a third : adjoining to 
the eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a fort built of stone, con¬ 
tiguous to which lies a town slenderly fortified with a mud wall. 
The river Val-am, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of Vol-condah, Avhere it turns to the south, and in this di¬ 
rection passess close by the western side of the rock, and winding 
round it, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southren side 
of the fort and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and a half to the southwest of Vol-condah : and in this 
situation the advanced guards were in sight of those of Chunda-saheb, 
whose camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
river which runs east before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put liim in 
possession of the fort; and Abdul-wahab Khan, fcqually sensible of 
the importance of the place, made offers likewise to ‘induce him to 
deliver it up to Mahomed-ally. The man knowing the advantage 
of his post, had given evasive answers to Chunda-saheb ; and replied 
to Abdul-wahab Kahn, that he waited to see a battle before he gave 

up 
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up his fort to eitlier ; but nevertheless he entered into a negociation ] 
with both, which lasted a fortnight, and during this time neither of ^ 
the armies made any motion : at length captain Gingen, irritated by 
his prevarications, determined to treat him as an enemy ; but before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north¬ 
west of the rock of Vol-condah, where they were in readiness to in¬ 
tercept the approach of Chunda-saheb ; for it wjui not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as he should 
be attacked. This disposition being made, a large detachment of 
Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud-wall, and then setting tire to the town, ad¬ 
vanced to the stone fort; but tlii.s they found too strong to be a.ssaulted 
before a breach w'as made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as was foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquaint 
Oiunda-saheb tliat he was ready to admit his troops into the place. 

The next morning, at break of day, the French Vjattalion -was dis¬ 
covered marching towards the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry; and the Indian army of Chunda-saheb, which had 
been augmented at A root to 12,000 horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding those motions, the English offi¬ 
cers wasted so much time in deliberation, tliat the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt 
was made to intercept them ; wlien too late, it was determined to 
give the enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were so much affected by them that they 
marched to the enemy with irresolution. As they approached, a 
cannonade ensued, and a shot struck one of the French tumbrils, 
which blowing up wounded some of their Europeans, and frightened 
so much a hundred more, who were posted near it, that they ran 
away with Mr. d’Auteuil at their head to the fort of Vol-condah, 
where they were admitted ; and from hence they immediately began 
to fire from 144)ieces of of cannon upon the English battalion. This 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too high, flung the troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
likewise discovering fear, the whole battalion were seized with a 
4 panic. 
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I panic. The captains Gingon, Dalton, Iiil])atrick, and lieutenant 
Clive, endeavoured to rally them, but in vain ; for they retreated in 
great confusion, without stopping until they I’cachcd the camp. 
Abdul-wahab Khan rode u]3 .-ind upbraided them in the strongest 
terms for their cowardice, bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : a,ud to compleat the shame of 
this day, the company of Cadres remained likewise on the field foi* 
some time, and then marched od’ in good order, bringing away the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved with common resolution, the 
enemy wmiild probably have been defeated ; for Abdul-wahab Khan 
had prevailed on one of their generals, who commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to him on the Held of battle, which body was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear¬ 
ance of defection dung Chunda-.sahoh into such perplexity, that he 
did not venture to pui\sue the Bhigli.sli, over whom he would other¬ 
wise have had cverv adAniiitage. 

The panic did not cease with the day, bnt oy)eratcd so strongly 
that captain Giiigon, to avoid worse consequences, determined to rt'- 
move the troops from the sight of an enemy they so much dreaded, 
and at midnight broke u]) the camp, ami marching with gi'eat expe¬ 
dition in the road leading to Tritchiiiopoly, arrived flic next evening 
at the streights of Utatoor, distant about 2.'> miles from that city; a 
part of the range of mountains wlflch bounds the province of Arcot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, ajid some hills 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles far¬ 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, which i*endor them impassable 
to an army encumbered with carriages. The company of grenadiers 
consisting of 100 men, together with 100 Caffres and Topasses, with 
two field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights; the main body encamped in 
the valley ; and in order to secure the rear of the,camp, some Euro¬ 
peans were phmed in the fort of Utatoor, which Ijes about two 
miles south of the streights. 

The next day the enemy took the same rout, and for the conveniency 
of water halte<l about eight miles from the streights. A few days 
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after aljout 100 of their hur.se a]»peaxed in .sight of the village ] 
riding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance ; captain Gin- 
gen, with several of the principal •officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to bo there, wlio were so much ofiencled at this bravado, 
that seven of them mounted their horses, and sallied with 12 troopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the party : they retreated as the English 
approached, sometimes halting ns if they intended to stand the shock, 
and in this manner led them tliree miles from the village, when they 
galloped away at full speed and disappeared. The English had not 
proceeded a mile in their return to the camp, when they discovered 
a body of near 3,000 horse coming out of a neighbouring,'' thicket, 
where they were ja^sted in ambu.scade, and from hence had detached 
the party which appeared at the villagt'. The Sepoys were ordered 
to disp(Tse, and tlu^ horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forward.s so briskly, tlmt only four or five of the «'ne7ny’s squadrons 
had time to fling i-funuselves in their way : tliese were attacked sword 
in hand, and the troops cut their way through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Maskelyne and thr»‘e ti'oopers, wlio were made 
prisoners ; the rest gained the village ; but all the Sepoys were either 
killed or taken Jdr .Maskelyne was soon after rtdea.sed by Chnnda- 
.sahel), to whom he gave his parole ; for the Eivnch, who were at 
this lime as cautious as the English of appearing j.rincijmJs in the 
war, atfectod to have no authority over the prisoner.s. The ill .suc- 
eea.H of this iucoiisiderabe excursion, encreasetl the cliffideneo which 
the soldiers entertained of their otiiceivs ; who began likewise to dis¬ 
agree amongst tliemselves, concurring in nothing but in thinking 
that the enemy wei*e much too strong for them. 

The next day Chunda-.saheb t'ncamped within five miles of the 
village, and ^unployed two tlays in reconnoitring the ground quite up 
to the streights. On the third, the 13th of July, their whole army 
was discovered advancing in battlo-aiTay. Several partie.s <^f cavalry 
preceded the line, ^nd came on each flank of the village ; and soon 
aftei* appeared a body of 4,000 Soitoj-s with seven pieces of cannon, 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowly and 
in good order ; the cavaUy brought up the rear ; and were^oon after 
rejoined by the other parties which had been sent forward, excepting a 
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1751 few squatlrons which galloped on, and stationed themselves between 
the village and the streights. Captain Dalton had began to fire 
from his two field pieces, when he received orders to quit his post, 
and join the main body, which had advanced a little way from the 
camp to favour his retreat: the near approach of the enemy now 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many difficulties; 
however to conceal his intentions from them as long as possible, 
he first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
sight behind the village, and then ordered the two field pieces to be 
sent to him ; after which the rest of the detachment marched through 
the village and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
tlie enemy discovered their intention: as soon as they were con¬ 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy’s whole cavalry, divided 
into two bodies, came galloping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them: the men did not lose courage, and by a heavy 
fire obliged them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
moving slowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded far before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and surrounded 
them again. The Caffres, Topasses, and a platoon' of Europeans 
kept up a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers oontiifually presented 
and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 
and by this reseive constantly deterred tlie cavalry from charging : 
in this manner they made their retreat good to the entrance of 
the streights, where the ground being rocky, hindered the enemy’s 
horse from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
novr reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
good order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a small 
distance of the whole force now united with eigl|t pieces of cannon 
in front; they at first appeared- determined to stand tkeir ground, and 
bring on a general action ; but finding themselves severely galled by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
them, they gave way, and lost 300 men before they got out of cannon- 
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shot: their cannon were ill served, and did but little damage,*and 1751 
the French battalion never appeared until the firing ceased, when 
they were discovered taking possession of the village, in the rear of 
which the rest of the army likewise pitched their tents. 

Altho’ the post in the streights was deemed defensible, it was feared 
from the great superiority of Chui^Jiaheb’s cavalry and Sepoys^ 

. that he would detach a body of men, and post it between the camp 
and Tritchinopoly, from which city the army drew all its provisions 
across the two largest rivers in the Carnatic. From this apprehension 
it was determined to retreat without delay, and the anny decamped 
silently in the night ; th^ never halted till two the next day, fa¬ 
tigued to excess with a march of eighteen hours, performed without 
refresliincnt in the hottest season of this sultiy climate, and after tho 
fatigues they had endured in the action of the preceding day. Luckily 
the enemy’s cavalry were so dispirited with the loss they then sus¬ 
tained, that they never attempted to interrupt the retreat : they how¬ 
ever followed at a distance, and before night took post within three 
miles of the army, which was now arrived within sight of Tritchi¬ 
nopoly, and encamped close to tho northern bank of the Coleroon. 

Xhis river is a principal arm of another called the Caveri, whicli 
has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on 
the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of My.sorc 
runs 400 miles before it reaches Tritchinopoly. About five miles to 
the north-west of this city the Caveri divides itself into two principal 
arms. Tho northern is called the Coleroon, and disembogues at 
Hevi-Cotah : the other retains the name of Caveri; and about 
twenty miles to tho etistward of Tritchinopoly begins to send forth 
several large branches, all of which pass through the kingdom of 
Tanjore, and are the cause of tho great fertility of that country. 

For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon and 
Caveri axe in no part two miles asunder, in many scarcely one ; and 
at Coiladdy, a foft fifteen miles to the east of Tritchinopoly, tho 
two streams approach so near to each other, that the people of the 
country have been obliged to fling up a large and strong mound of 
earth to keep them from uniting again. The long slip of land en¬ 
closed by tlio two channels between Coilafifly and the place where 
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1751 the two streams first separate, is called the island of Seringham, fa- 
mous throughout Indostan for the great pagoda from which it derives 
its name. Tliis temple is situated, about a milefrom the western 
extremity of the island, at a small distance from the bank of the 
Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosures, one within the 
other, the wails of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These ^ 
inclosures are 350 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; wliich are placed, one in the middle 
of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to tlie four cardinal points. 
The outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
» way to the south is ornamented with pillaj^s, several’ of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those 
which form the roof are still larger : in the inmost inclosure are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Seringham, and nearer to 
the Caveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jum- 
bakistna ; but this has only one inclosure. The extreme veneration 
in which Seiingham is held, aaises from a belief that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, wliich used to be worshijiped 
by the god Bnama. Pilgrims from all parts of the peninsula come 
hero to obtain absolution, and none come without an offering of 
money ; and a large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, maintained without labour by the liberality of super¬ 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness which knows no wants ; 'and, sensible of the happiness 
of their condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
> gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point the brand, flaming from 
the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranquility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
tuibed, and the temple to endure such pollutions as it had never 
before been exposed to. * 

The English battalion took possession of Pitchandah, a fortified 
^ pagoda situated on the northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 
to the east of Seringham: the rest of the army encamped along the 
0 river 
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river near the pagoda. The camp was only acceaable by the high, 1751 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields, whicli ''-"v— 
being at this season overflowed, formed a morass not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the army soon found difiBculties in getting provisions 
which could now only be brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis¬ 
tress would be greatly increased by the enemy's sending a strong de¬ 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
was therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders were given for 
the whole army to cross the river. 

The Coleroon, like all tlie other rivers on the coast of Coromandel, 

* 4 

is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, which depend on 
the rains that fidl on the mountains of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four, hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at this time it was scarcely 
fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores were trans¬ 
ported before day-light in two large flat boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses. The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces : and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, with four of the field pieces, was passing. This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, 
and cannonaded it; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen; but 
the grenadiers, who formed the rear-guard, brought it oft) and the 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or tliree 
tumbrils, and one small iron gun belonging to the Nabob. 

The English troops, as well as those of the Nabob, entered the pa¬ 
goda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the first 
inclosm'os, which affording room much' more than sufficient for their 
reception, they complied with the earnest sollicitations of the Bramins, 
imploring them to carry the stain of their pollutions no nearer the ha¬ 
bitation of the idol. It was evident this post might have been defended 
against the enemy^ whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in the pagoda were near enough to have kept the commu¬ 
nication open: but the spirit of retreat still so strongly possessed the 
army, that they suspected the outward wall of Seringham to be in a 
ruinous condition, and thought the extent of it too great to be de- 
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1751 fended by so small a force. Indeed the Englisli battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and the Nabob’s troops could not be depended 
on. It was therefoi'e determined,, as the last resource, to take shelter 
under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and this resolution was put in ex¬ 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoly lies about 00 miles inland from tlm 
coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bank of the 
(^.veri, and about a mile and a half south-east from Seringham. It 
is a. parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2000 yards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet: the inward is 
much stronger, l)eing 30 feet high, with a rampart of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to the top, where it is 10 feefj 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high, in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is an interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, but 
never quite dry. In the northern part of the city stands a rock 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent country is discovered for many 
miles round: 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the Nabob’s troops on the southern side : captain 
Cope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the year, remained within the walls. 

Chunda-saheb and the French took possession of Seringham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the Nabob’s army; and in the beginning 
of August they sent a strong detachment to attack Coiladdy, a mud 
fort about a mile to the east of the great bank which terminates the 
iisland of Seringham, and, the only post whicli still held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingcn, informed of this motioh, detached 20 Eu¬ 
ropeans and 100 Sepoys, under the command of enfign Tfusler, to 
reinforce the garrison. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
for several days, until it was so shattered as to l)e no longer tenable : 
he then received orders to di*aw off his men in the night; and a de¬ 
tachment 
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ftichment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1751 
the fort on the southern bank of the Caveri, in order to cover his re-* y^ 

• i 

treat: but the Sepoys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europeans were firing from the wall to amuse the enemy, 
threw themselves precipitately into the water all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, who increased 
it by firing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault t^ 
fort; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into the river, 
and tlu’owing away their arras, with diflicuity joined the covering 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 
and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the r^t of 
his army to the east of Tritchinopoly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David saw, with great anxiety, their 
^fforts to support Maliomed-ally, frustrated by the retreat of his army 
out of the Carnatic, where he now no longer possessed a single district: 
and Verdachelum, the only fort to the north of the Goleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
polygar. The ships from Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachment of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of 
stores, were sent from Fort St. David in the middle of July to relieve 
it ; but every good officer being already in the field, there remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could be prudently in¬ 
trusted. The governor Mr. Saunders therefore requested Mr. Pigot, 
one of the council, and a n|^n of resolution, to proceed with the de¬ 
tachment until it should be dut of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it forward under the command of the militaiy officer to Tritchinoj>oly. 
Lieutenant Clive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 

This young man, soon after the reduction of Devi-Cokih, had re- 
asBumod the mercantile service of the company, in wliich he first went 
to India ; and from that time had held the office of commissary for 
supplying the European troops with provisions. In the prosecution of 
this employmeilt, as well as from his love of enterprize, he had ac¬ 
companied the army from Jthe beginning of this campaign, until they 
began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-condah. The detachment 
surprized the Polygar’s troops at midnight, who took flight at the 

hvst. 
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1751 first fire, and the convoy entered Verdacheinin idthout any loss. 
From hence Mr. Pigot sent the detachment through the country of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritchinopoly, which they 
joined without intenniption; The French at this time not having 
crossed the Caveri. He then returned from Verdachelum to Fort 
St David,’accompanied by Mr, Olive, 12 Sepoys, and as many ser¬ 
vants : in their way they were surrounded by the Polygar’s troops, 
•^o with matchlocks harassed this little party some hours, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of tlie attendants. Tlic ammunition 
of the rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, and Mr. 
Pigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the 'middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re¬ 
inforcement to Tritchinopoly, where the discontent which prevailed 
amongst the oificers made it necessary to remove several of them at £$ 
time when there were very few fit to succeed to their posts: a cap¬ 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Mr. Clive, who proceeded 
with a detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by another from Devi-Cotah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who took the command of the whole, which, united, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
whilst the event remained doubtful, suffered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritchiiiopoly: and 
this being the only rout by which the^English from the sea-coast 
could now gain the city, the fort of Devi-Cotah began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The French detached 
from Coiladdy 30 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the village of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore; the liigh road led through the village, and 
both anxious to get possession of it, entered it hastily at the same time 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which* the French officer 
was desperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans Vere killed, on 
which the rest with the Sepoys took flight; and the Eng liab ynakittg 
a circuit of several mili^ to avoid the enem3r’s campf atrivod safe at 
the city. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding Uiese reinforcements, the English battalion at 1751 
Tritchinopoly did not exceed 600 men ; whereas the French had 
900, and the troops of Chunda-saheh' outnumbered the Nabob’s ten 
to one. The strength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difficult; but the Nabob's army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving his affairs, exhausted his treasures, and 
his revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
countries which furnished them.. 


Captain Clive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 
of August, represented this situation of affairs to the presidency, and 
proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of Cliiinda- 
saheb in the territory of Arcot; Offering to lejwJ the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy’s 
force from Tritcldnopoly. Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 
the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the greatest force that could be collected for this enterprize. The 
detachment, when conipleated, neverthele^, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been' in action, and four of these six were young men 
in the mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his ex¬ 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26tb of August, and on the 29th anived at Conjevemm, a con¬ 
siderable to^vn with a large pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100 men; on which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, desiring that 
two 18 pounders might be sent after him without delay. On the 
31st he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, where the enemy’s spies re¬ 
ported, that they had discovered the English marcliing with unconcern 
through a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain; and this cir¬ 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave tlie garrison so high an 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy^ that they instantly 
abandoned the j&)rt, and a few hours after tbe £hglish entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences ; and marcljing through 106,000 
spectators, who gazed on them with admiratioii and respect, took pos¬ 


session of the fort, in which they Jound a large quantity of lead and 
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1751 gun-powder, with 8 pieces of camion, j^om 4 to 8 pounders. The 
merchants had, for security, deposited in the fort effects to the value 
of 50,000 poimds, but these wer,e punctually restored to the owners ; 
and this judicious abstemiousness conciliated many of the prirrtjipal 
inhabitants to the English interest. The fort was inhabited by 3 or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable liim to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
the enemy would soon recover from their fright, and return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them ; and on ther 4th of September marched out with the greatest 
part of his men, and four field pieces : in the afternoon he discovered 
the fugitive garrison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timery, a fort situated 6 miles south-west of the city. They had 
a field piece, managed by two or three Europeans, from which they 
fired at a great distance,, and killed a camel and wounded a Sepoy ; 
but as soon as they saw the English within musket-shot, retreated to 
the hills in their rear ; upon which the English returned to the fort.. 

The troops marched out again on the Cth, and found the enemy 
drawn up within gun-shot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a ditch ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur¬ 
rounded likewise withabank much higher than that of the grove ; but by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choaked up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, which 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be¬ 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs wounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops wtre therefore ordered 
to move behind some neighbouring buildings, from whach ensign Glass 
was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
of the tank, whilst another, under the command of lieutenant Bulkley, 
pushed to attack the enemy in fro^ Both gained the banks, and gave 

theii' 
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their fire at the fiame instant, amongst numbers crowded together in 1751 
the tank; wliich immediately put them to flight. The troops then 
took possession of the village under the walls of the fort, and siun- 
moned the governor. Messages passed, duiing which his spies dis- 
^ covered .that the English had no battering cannon, which intelligence 
, determined him not to surrender. Several shells were therefore 
thrown into the fort from a cohorn mortar, which proving ineffec¬ 
tual, the trdops marched back to Arcot, and the enemy’s cavalry 
hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out of the reach of 
their fire. 

The garrison remained in the fort 10 days, diligently employed in 
many necessary works ; and the enemy, now augmented to 3000 men, 
imputing tliis intermission of their .sallies to fear, encamped within 
three miles of thr; town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fort. Oaptaiji Clive determined to tal^ advantage of their security ; 
and on the Itth of September marched out, two hours after mid¬ 
night, with the greatest part of his garrison, and entering their camp 
by surprize, found them, as he expected, avsleep. Tlie troops beat 
up the camp from one end to the other, firing continually on numbers 
taking flight on all sides with shrieks and confusion : the terror was so 
great that very few made use of their arms, and even these few, after 
a single discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fu¬ 
gitives ; and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight. 

This success was obtained without the loss of a man. 

The two 18 pounders, wldcb had been demanded from Madrass, 
with some military stores, were at this time on the road, but escorted 
only by a few Sepoys ; and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sent 
a large detachment, which took possession of tbo great pagoda of 
Conjeveram; UO Europeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, were 
sent from the fort to dislodge them, and on their arrival found the 
pagoda abandoned* the enemy having retreated to a fort in the 
neighbourhood, • where they were continually reinforced from the 
main body. Much depending on the safe arrival of the convoj, 
captain Clive, reserving only 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys for the 
guard of the fort, sent all the rest to strengthen the detachment 
which escorted it. On this the enemy changed their design, and re 
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1751 turned hastily to the city iu expectation that au assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a pait of the garrison, would en¬ 
courage the inhabitants to rise ; and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon as it was dark, and suiToundcd 
the fort. Their musketry, fi'oin the adjticent houses, kept a con¬ 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and this t attack producing no effect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound the attention of the ganison, from whom they sustained 
several disehai’ges of musketry without quitting their ground. A.t 
last some grenades were tlirown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the horses, flung their cavalry into such confusion that 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered their spirits, and made such another attack at the other 
gate where they were received and beaten off as at the first point. I’lieir 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when the English de¬ 
tachments, with the convoy, entered the town, upon which they 
abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the garrison, betrayed no 
symptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot s(X)n. produced the effect which 
bad been expected from it. Chunda-sabeb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchinopoly, who in their rout were 
joined by his son Raja-saheh, with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 
and together with the troops already collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 23d of September, aiid'Kaja-saheb 
fixed his head-quarters in the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Clive finding himself on the point of being closely be¬ 
sieged, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
his men. On the 24th (it noon, the greatest part fif the garrison, with 
the four field pieces, sallied out of the north-west ga^e ; this faced a 
ekreet which, after coutinuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the east, and formed another street, at the end of 
which on the left hand was situated the Nabob’s palace. This fronted 

another street, which striking to the south, continued on the eastern 

side 
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side of the fort. The square interval between these three streets and ITol 
the northern wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inclosures, 
Captain Clive intending to place the’enemy between two fires, ordered 
a platoon under the command of ensign Glass to march up the street 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to the palace, and ad¬ 
vanced himself with the main body along’ the street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troops, with four field pieces, were 
drawn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap¬ 
tain Clive’s party no sooner came in sight of them tliaii a hot can¬ 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only 30 yards. 

Tlic French in a few minutes w'cre driven from their guns, and ran 
into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Baja-saheb had taken 
])OSsession of all the houses in the street ; and secure under this cover, 
kept up a continual tire from their musketry witli such good aim, that 
14 men, who pushed to bring away the Frencli guns, were all either 
killed or wounded. There was on one si<le of the street a large Choul¬ 
try ; these are buildings intended for the reception of tra-'^ellcrs, covered 
and inclo.sed on three sides with walls, but open in front, where, instead 
of a wall, the roof is suppoi-tod by pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy’s can¬ 
non, and ordered them to enter the Choultry ; from hence the ai*tillcry 


men stepping out and retreating into it immediately after they liad per¬ 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
their field pieces until tlicy had recoiled into the north street. The 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceedeii to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass’s 
platoon returned at the same time : these had encountered and put to 
flight 3 or 400 of the enemy’s Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the street tlii'ough which 
they intended to pass to the palace ; wdierc, by thi.s inteii-uption, they 
were prevented from arriving in time to render the service expected 
from them. The garrison sufibred this day the loss of 1.5 Europeans, 
who were either killed on the spot, or died afterwards of their wounds ; 
amongst them was Lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving a Sepoy 
from a window taking aim at captain Clive, pulled him on one side, 
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1751 upon whicli the Sepoy, changing his aim, shot lieutenant Trenwith 
*-‘Y‘**^ through the body. Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, with 16 
other men, was likewise disabled. This sally would be condemned 
by the rules of war established in Europe, for they forbid the besieged 
to run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to strain the rules calcu¬ 
lated for one system, to the service of another differing so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe. 

The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Yeloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person ; and took possession of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of sustaining 
the impending siege. Its extent was more than a mile in circum¬ 
ference. The walls were in many places ruinous ; the rampart too 
narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
built ; several of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked up ; there was 
between the foot of the walls and the ditch a space about 10 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this had no parapet at the scarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
to the east ; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates was, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing the ditch. The garrison 
had from their arrival employed themselves indefatigably to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences .and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to burn down 
several of the nearest houses, but without success ; for these having no 
wood-work in their construction, excepting the beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze : of these houses the enemy’s infantry 
took possession, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the garrison before night, when they retired. At midnight, 
ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and some b^'els of gun-powder, 
to blow up two of the houses which most annoyed the fort. This 
party were let down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houses 
without being discovered, made the explosion, but with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended elfoct; at their return the rope, 
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by which ensign Glass was getting into the fort, broke, and he was by 1751 
the fall rendered incapable of farther duty ; so that, at the beginning -r— 
of the siege, the garrison was deprived of the service of four of the 
eight officers who set out on the expedition ; for one was killed, two 
wounded, and another returned to Madrasi ; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys ; these were be¬ 
sieged by 150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
garrison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send away all tlie 
inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
to pass through their guards without molestation ; amongst those who 
I'emained was a mason, who liad for many years been employed in the 
fort ; he gave information that there was an aqueduct under ground, 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable them to drain the only reservoir of water in the fort : the man 
was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent 
the mischief, by choaking up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. 

For 14 days, the enemy, not yet furnished Avith battering cannon, 
carried on the siege by firing from tlie houses with musketry; and a 
bombardment fi’ora four mortars. The bombardment did little da¬ 
mage, and to avoid the effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on the ramparts, excepting the few imme¬ 
diately necessary to prevent a surprize : but notAvithstanding this pre- • 
caution, several were killed, and more wounded : for the enemy, 
secure in the houses, and firing from resting places, took such excel¬ 
lent aim, that they often hit a man Avhen nothing but his head ap¬ 
peared above the parapet ; and in this manner three serjeants were 
killed, who at different times singly accompanied captain Clive in 
visiting the works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after his arriA^al, pre¬ 
tended to be dissatisfied Avith Baja-saheb, and removed his troops to 
a different part ofthe city, from whence he sent a messenger, inviting 
the garrison *0 make a sally on the quarters of Raja-saheb, in which 
he offered to assist them Avith his whole force. Captain Clive mis¬ 
trusted his professions, but considering the advantage of keeping 
such a number of the enemy’s troops inactive, pretended to approve, 

of 
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1751 of the prcvposal, and carried on for several days a correspondence, until 

Mortiz-ally, suspecting his scheme was detected, rejoined the anny. 

• 

On the 24th of October, the French troops received from Pondi- 
eheny two 18 pounders, and seven pieces of smaller calibre, and im¬ 
mediately opened a biittery to the north-west, which was so wcU 
served, that their veiy first shot dismounted one of the IS pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis¬ 
mounted : after which it was emjjloyed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy’s artillery. The three 
field pieces were likewise cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing without much 
(‘pposition, in six days beat dowji all the wall lying between tw'o 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fifty feet. In the mean 
time the garrison were employed in making works to defend it: a 
trench was dug just under the rampart, and behind that at some dis¬ 
tance another; both of which were scattered with crows feet, and 
behind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast-work ; from whence a row of pallisadoes wjis (jarried along on 
etich end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the pa¬ 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the to were which flanked 
the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on the flat roof 
of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In theso em¬ 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the officers contributed their la¬ 
bour equally with the common men; and the enemy, informed of 
tliese preparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another : they had by this time burst one of 
their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery wliich they erected to the south-west. 

The garrison intending to convince Raja-saheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensibly ne^jcssary, thickened 
the highest tower of the ramparts, and then raised on the top of it a 
mound of earth to such a heiglit as commanded the palace over the 
interjacent houses. On the top of this mound they hoisted a vast 
piece of cannon, sent, according to the tradition of the fort, from 
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Delhi, hy Aiireiig-zehe, and said to have been drawn by 1000 yoke of 1751 
oxen. There were several iron ball.§ belonging to it, each weighing 
72 pounds. The cannon wa^i lai^^ dn the mound, and loaded with 
30 pounds of powder, which was tired by a train carried to a con¬ 
siderable distance on the ground. The shot Avcnt tlirough tlie palace, 
to the no small terror of Raja-saheb and his principal oliicei-s; and as 
this was the only effect intended, the cannon was fired only once in 
the day, at the time when the officei’vS assembled at the head-<]uarter.s: 
on the finirth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate thi.s affront, filled up a 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate, with earth well 
ramm’d down, and upon this base raised a s(|uai t‘. mound of earth to 
such a heiglit as commanded not only the gate, but likewise every part 
witliin the fort: from hence they intended to fire on the mmpart with 
musketry and two small pieces of cannon. They were suffered to go on 
with their work until they had eompleated it and mounted the cannon, 

Avhen the garrison began to lire from the reserved 18 pounder, and in 
less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at om-e with 50 
men stationed on it; some of whom were killed and many disabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guards which vSiir- 
rounded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, can-ied on a 
constant correspondence with Madrass and Fort St. David, Avhero the 
company’s agents were very sollicitous to relieve them, and having re¬ 
ceived some recruits from Europe, formed a party of lUO Europeans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out from Madravss under the command of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they liad advanced 30 miles in their way to 
Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatore by 2000 of 
Raja-salicb’s troops detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces 
from the city. The English party having no cannon, Avere so severely 
annoyed by the enemy’s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made a push Avith all bis Europeans to drive them from their guns. 

'The attempt succeeded, but not without a sharp contest, in which 20 of 
the English and*two of their ofiSicers were killed, and a greater number 
wounded. This loss deterred the rest from continuing their march, 
and they retreated to Ponamalee, a fort built by the Moors, ami at 
this time belonging to the company, 15 miles west of Madrass. 
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1751 On the 24th of October the enem}?^ opened their batteiy to the 
—south-west: the part of the wall against which they directed their fire 
was in a very ruinous condition; bi^ it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than any other to the fire from the houses. The 
garrison therefore kept up a consbint fire of musketiy against the 
battery, and several times drove the enemy out of it, but the breach 
notwithstanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of suc¬ 
cour from the settlements ; but at this time their spirits were raised 
by the hopes of other resources. A body of COOO Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about 30 miles from Arcot : they 
had been hired to assist Maliomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but the 
retreat of the English, and the Nabob’s troops to Tritchinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre¬ 
judice, that the Nabob’s affaire were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were suspected of having little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive 
had found means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to request their approach to his relief; the messenger returning 
.safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that he would not delay a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whose 
behaviour had now ffrst convinced him that the English could fight. 

Raja-saheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
truce on the 30th of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He offered honourable tei*ras to the garrison, and a large sum 
of money to captain Clive ; and if his offers were not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Cliunda- 
saheb’s cause, treated Raja-saheb’s offers of money Vitl^ contempt; and 
said, that he had too good an opinion of his prudeneb to believe that 
he would attempt to storm, until he had got better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army was composed. As soon as the messenger 
was dispatched, the flag of truce was pulled down ; but the enemy not 

under- 
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understanding the rules of European war, numbers of them remained 1751 
near the ditch parleying with the Sepoys, and persuading them to de- 
sert. The croud was several times warned to retire, but wntinuing 
to disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small arms, 
which killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Innis’s party, reinforced to the number of 150 Euro¬ 
peans, and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the com¬ 
mand of Capt. Killpatrick ; and on the 9th of November a detachment 
of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am¬ 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
the town ; but finding every street and avenue barricaded, they con¬ 
tented themselves with plundering and setting fire to some houses in 
the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 

By this time the enemy had, from their battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex¬ 
tended near 30 yards ; but the ditch before it was full of water, and 
not fordable : and the garrison had counterworked this breach with 
the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Rajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer he had received to bis sum¬ 
mons, and alamaed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach¬ 
ment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort. In the evening 
a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, and at midnight 
another came with a particular account of all the enemy’s dispositions, 
and of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by 
the signal of three bombs. Captain Clive, almost exhausted with 
fatigue, laid down to sleep, ordering himself to be awakened at the 
first alarm. 

It was the 14th of November, and the festival which (K>mme- 
morates the murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened to 
fall out at this time. This is celebrated by the Mahomedans of In- 
dostan with a kind of religious madness, some acting andi others be¬ 
wailing the cataatrdjjhe of their saints with so much energy, that 
several die of the excesses they commit: they are likewise persuaded, 
that whoever frJls in battle, against unbelievers, duiin g any of the 
days of this ceremony, shall instantly bo translated into the higher 
paradise, without stopping at any of the intermediate purgatories. 

Cc To 
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To the enthusiasm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
■'vof inebriation; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant which 
either stupifies, or excites the most desperate excesses of rage. Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Jlajah>saheb ad¬ 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came with ladders to 
every part of the walls that were accessible, there appeared four prin¬ 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two were allotted tp the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down ; but the elephants, wounded by the musketry, soon 
turned, and trampled on tliose who escorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it with a mad kind of intrepidity, whilst num¬ 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-hraye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those who were employed in the attack: these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the fimt trench before the 
defenders gave fire; it fell heavily, and every shot did execution : 
and a number of muskets were loaded in readiness, which those be¬ 
hind delivered to the firat rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
The two pieces of cannon from the top of the house fired likewise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, who were driven off in 
the same manner; in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the fauase-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, back again over the ditch. At the 
breach to the south-west the enemy brought a rafe, and seventy men 
embarked onit to<u'oss the ditch, which was fiaiiked by two field 
pieces, one in each tower: the raft had almost gained the fensse-hraye, 
when captain Clive observing that the gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the management of one of the field pieces himself, and in three 
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or four discharges Hung them into such confusion that they overset 1751 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch; whei’e some of them where 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swam 
back and left the raft behind. 

In these different attacks the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and employed themselves earnestly in carrying off their dead. Amongst 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fausse-braye 
of the northern breach : he had distinguished himself with great r 
bravery in the attack, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off his body, exposing him¬ 
self during the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suS’ered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss during the storm was computed 
to be not less than 400 men killed and wounded, of which very few 
were Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed di’awn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro¬ 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number whic li repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers included, and 120 
Sepoys ; and these, besides, serving five pieces of cannon, expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houses : at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a truce allowed until four : they then recommenced and continued 
their fire smartly till two in the morning, when on a sudden it ceased 
totally ; and at day-break, intelligence was brought that the whole 
army had abandoned the town with precipitation. Qn receiving 
this joyful news, Hhe garrison immediately marched into the enemy's 
quarters^ where they found four pieces of artillery, four mortars, and 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 
the fort. During the time that the garrison were shut up in the 
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1751 fort,‘4!5 Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a greater num- 
ber of both wounded, most of whom suffered by the enemy’s musketry 
from the houses. 

Thus ended this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvan¬ 
tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in their first cam¬ 
paign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
by their young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken con¬ 
stancy, and undaunted courage : and notwithstanding he had at this 
time neither read books, or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art; all the resources which be 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by the 
best masters in the science of war. 

In the evening the detachment with captain Killpatrick entered 
the town, which the army of Raja-saheb no sooner quitted than all 
the troops, sent to his assistance by different chiefs, returned to their 
homes, and there remained with him only those which had been de¬ 
tached by his father from Tritchinopoly. With these and the French 
he retired to Velore, and pitching his camp close to the eastern side 
of the town, fortified it with strong entrenchments. Captain Clive 
leaving captain Killpatrick with a garrison in the fort, took the field 
on the 19th of November, with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three 
field pieces, and marched to Timery, which the governor now sur¬ 
rendered on the first summons : a small garrison was left in this place, 
and the army returned and encamped near the western side of the 
city, waiting to be joined by the Morattoes. Of these 5000 horse, 
with Morari-row at their head, had proceeded to the southward, and 
1000 under the command of Basin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, 
remained to assist captain Clive; but, instead of joining him immedi¬ 
ately, they employed themselves some dayn in plundering the country. 
As they lay encamped with great negligence within a short march of 
Velore, the French troops with Kaja-saheb attacked them with suc¬ 
cess in the night, killed 40 or 60 of their horses,'‘and plundered their 
camp. After this defeat they came to the Englisfi camp, and in- 
treated captain Clive to march to the place where they had suffered, 
in hopes of recovering their loss. Their request- was complied with 
to keep them in temper ; but nothing was recovered, for the enemy 

had 
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had carried off and secured the booty. At this time intelligence was 1751 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were approach-v* 
ing towai’ds Ami, a strong fort situated about 20 miles to the south 
of Arcot; on which captain Clive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Kaja- 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiring plunder, re¬ 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without him; but 
hearing that the French party had retreated to Chittapet, returned 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Kaja-saheb 
quitted his encampment near Velore, and in the night made a forced 
march to Ami, where he was joined by the party from Chittapet. 

The Morattoes still continued unwilling to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy: but, hearing from their spies that the enemy’s re¬ 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for Raja-saheb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to march against him as he had 
hitherto shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved; but 
the Morattoe was not able to assemble more than 600 of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excursions. The next after¬ 
noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north of Arni. The enemy, encouraged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of 300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately formed, and returned to 
meet them. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous 
post: the Morattoes were stationed in a grove of palm trees to the 
left; the Sepoys in a village to the right; and the Europeans, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open ground, which extended 
about three hundred yards between the grove and the village; in the 
front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were very 
swampy, and the approach of the enemy’s camion would have been 
impracticable, had there not been a causeway leading to the village 
on the right. The French troops, with about 1500 Sepoys, and 
thrir artiUery, inarched along the causeway; and the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys were interspersed, moved hi a separate 
body to the left, and attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 
before the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 
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17ol at a diBtance. The Morattoes fought lu a maiuier peculiar to them- 
selves: their cavalry were armed with sabres, and every horseman 
was closely accompanied by a man on foot, armed with a sword and a 
lai'ge club [ and some instead of a dub carried a short strong spear: if 
a horse was killed and the rider remained unhurt, he immediately 
began to act on foot; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
was immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
lirst foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difieren(^ 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be¬ 
haved with great spirit, and made five successive charges, in every one 
of which they were repulsed by the fire of the enemy’s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village; but 
their line of marcli along the causeway was so much galled and en¬ 
filaded by the English field pieces, that all but the artillery-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and formed in the rice fields an extensive front, which 
reached almost to the grove, where their cavalry were engaged, who 
imagined that this motion was made to rei^iforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two field pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to sally from the village and attack the enemy's artillery. This 
unexpected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
so much, that they immediately began to draw them off and retreat. 
Their example was followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
retreat of these immediately dispirited the horse and foot fighting at 
the grove, who had suffered from the two field pieces sent thither; and 
this whole wing gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo¬ 
rattoes. Capt. Chve, with his infantry and field pieces, advanced 
aloi^ the causeway in pursuit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in their rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuit ceased. About 60 of 
the French, and 160 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
killed or wounded in the action. The English lost *no European, 
and only e^^ht Sepoys ; but of the Morattoes about fifty were either 
killed or disabled. 

The enemy continuing their retreat, crossed the river, and entered 
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the town of Ami : which at midnight they quitted in great disorder, 1751 
intending to make the best •of their way to Gingee ; and the next 
morning the English entered the town, in which they found many 
tents, and a large quantity of baggage. The Morattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, returned with 400 horses, 
and Raja-saheb’s military chest, in which they found 100,000 rupees. 

A great number of the enemy’s Sepoys came and offered their ser¬ 
vice to captain Clive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Receiving intelligence fi*om 
them that Raja-saheb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Ami, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, after some altercations, sent out an elephant and 15 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Maliomed-ally, but refused to surrender his fort; whiclj 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 

The French, during the siege of Arcot, had again teken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeverara, and placed in it a garrison of 
viO Europeans and 300 Sepoys, who from hence interru])ted the com¬ 
munication between Arcot and Madrass, and had sur])rized a party 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
officers Revel and Glass, to whom the French gave quarter, after they 
had murdered five or six Europeans as they lay in their litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain Olive determined 
to avail himself of the dispemion of Raja-saheb’s forces to reduce Con- 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of his own force : for Basin-row, in obedience to orders wliich he 
had received from his uncle, proceeded with the Morattoes from Ami 
to Tritchinopoly. The French officer at Conjeveram was summoned 
to surrender ; and none of the garrison understanding the English 
language," he ordered his prisoners, Revel and Glass, to write a 
letter, aqd acquaint captain Clive, that he intended to expose them 
on the walls, lif the pagoda was attacked. They wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their safety would induce him 
to discontinue his operations against the place. The army waited some 
days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madrass ; and 
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1751 as soon as they arrived began to batter in breach at the distance of 
—200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but fired very smartly with their 
musketry, which killed several men at the battery, and lieutenant 
Bulkley, reconnoitering the pagoda over a garden-wall in company 
with captain Clive, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three days before it began to give way, when the gar¬ 
rison, conscious of their demerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisoners. After ruining the defences of Conjeveram, cap¬ 
tain Clive sent 200 Euroj)eans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the rest to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to Fort St. David, to give an account of his campaign to 
the presidency. 

During these successes in the province of Arcot, Chunda-saheb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoly. The French battalion fixed their quar¬ 
ters at a village called Chuckly-poUam, on the southern bank of the 
Caveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-saheb, for the convenience of water, encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Cbuckly- 
poUam, which post secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope¬ 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of ELa- 
rical for a train of battering artillery ; and in the beginning of September 
they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
angle of the town, and at the distance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To save the frtigue of carrying on trenches between this post and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch; here 
they mounted three 8 pounders, and three mortars, which were defended 
hy a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepcys. They likewise 
mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has evei% since obtained 
the name of the French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
east from the south-east angle of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two guns on the island of Seriugham, from which they fiired across 
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the Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com- 1751 
munication of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as 
those on the French rock, were at 4ibo great a distance to make any 
impression on the walls. By these works alone they hoped to reduce 
the city; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it was now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which their own panicks had 
been the principal cause : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and had seen much ser\’ice in Europe; but having 
Jiad no experience against an Indian army, fell into the error of 
imagining that the cavalry of Chuncla-saheb would act with all the 
vigour of which their number and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken jwssession of posts in which they could do no 
harm to the town, but from which they could not be driven without 
great loss: he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
pm 7 >ose : and in this intention he kept the greatest part of the bat¬ 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the town, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

To save that part of the wall against which the enemy’s principal 
battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left notliing but 
the parapet exposed; and the' grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis ; an entrenchment was flung 
up between the French rock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coffrees were posted, to protect from surprizes 
the Nabob’s cavalry encamped to the south; and to oppose the enemy’s 
battery in the island, two guns wore mounted close to the southern 
bank of the river. 

f 

To infilado these, the French mounted two guns on the same side 
of the river; but were one night driven from this post by captain 
Dalton : they, a few days after, surprized the English entrenchment 
opposite to the French rock, and carried off the captain and nine 
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1751 Coffrees ; and these two were the only enterprizes made on either side 
during the month of October. The enemy’s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged some houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the town : they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had the 
English mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon¬ 
dicherry, with as little effect as they were now thrown away against 
Tritchinopoly. 

But although little was to bo feared from the efforts of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
every thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which tlie 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to desert: the expenccs 
of the English battalion, winch used to be furnished from his treasury, 
began to be defrayed by that of Fort 8t. Ihivid, and he had no reason 
to believe that they would Cfmtinne to su])port him any longer than 
there was a probability of extricating biin out of his distresses ; and 
these he foresaw AVC)uld increase every day, unh'ss he could obtain an 
army equal to that of Clim\da-saheb, wb():-o superiority had hitherto 
deterred the English troops from making fiiiy \ igor<rus efforts. 

The only prmce in the peninsula ffom whose situation, ])Ower, and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the assistance V'hicli be stood so 
much in need of, was the king of Mysore. The territory of this In¬ 
dian prince is l)Ounded to the east by the soutborn paid, of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopoly ; and to the west it extends, in 
some parts, within 30 miles of the soa-coast of Malabar. His annual 
revenue is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and the whole nation 
bore a mortal hatred to Ohunda-sahcb, who during the time that ho 
governed Tritchinopoly, fonned a design of conquering the countiy, 
and besieged for seveiul months Caroor, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go¬ 
vernment was administered by his uncle, Avho acted with' unlimited 
power: to this regent, called in the country, thiPDalavjay of Mysore, 
Mahomed-ally applied for assistance ; and finding that the dread of 
Chunda-saheb’s succe.^e8 was not alone a sufficient motive to induce 
him to take up arms, he agreed to all the terms which the Mysorean 
demanded, and these wore very exorbitant. The Nabob ratified the 
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treaty by hi« oath, and tlic Dalaway determined to aasist him with 1751 
efficacy. In consequence of this negociation, a party of seventy "■ 
lioTsemen arrived at Tritohi nopoly in the beginning of October from 
Seringapatnam, the capital of Mysora They brought five hundred 
thousand rupees : great respect was shewn to their officer ; and the 
day after his airival a skirmish happened, which, although inconsider¬ 
able, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob’s European allies. 

A platoon, with two or throe companies of Sepoys, were sent to cut 
down wood at a grove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut ofi‘ tlicir retreat :-#ieir march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers; with some Se¬ 
poys, and one held ))icce, were sent to support the first party, and the 
troo]) of Mysoio-ans accompanied them. Captiiin Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, c<rdered them to proceed to the town by a dis¬ 
tant road, and forming tlio two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, marched towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. He first met the French dragoons, who halted 
(ju a small eminence to reconnoitre, and waited there until they re¬ 
ceived the fire of a platoon, on which they retreated to bring up the 
body of Civunda-salieb’s cavalry, who remained at some distance in 
the rear. These came up some time after at full .speed, flouiishing 
their swords, and made a halt within point blank shot, to draw the 
fire of the English troops before they charged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered liis men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in close 
order. The field piece alone was tired, and the first shot dismounted 
throe Moors, and a few more dischm-ges put the whole body to flight. 

I’liey left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
piisoners, together with their liorses ; which at their return, a few 
days after, they carried in a kind of triumph to their own country. 

The Frelacli continued to bombard the town without any change 
in their position ; aiifl in the latter end of November the king of My¬ 
sore’s army begaif to assemble at Caroor, situated about 50 miles from 
Tritchinopoly, and 5 miles to the ^utli of the Caveri ; he likewise 
took into his pay 6000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row, 
often mentioned in this history : 1000 of them were sent to second, 
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1751 the efforts of captain Clive in the Arcot province ; and in tlie begin- 
Ding of December, 500 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave 
and active officer, came to Tritchftiopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where none of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found with the greatest composure, 
shewing no fear at the swarms of Ohunda-saheb’s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched towards them from their principal camp, 

» 

After this exploit, the Morattoes went out several days suc¬ 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more alei-t than any of Chunda-saheb’s 
cavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he formed the 
design of drawing them into an ambuscade ; and having communi¬ 
cated his plan to captain Giugen, a party of Europeans, with two 
field pieces, were detached before day, who entering a largo and 
deep water-course, which runs, across the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yards of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Khan, with 300 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur¬ 
face of the plain round Tritclunopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hollow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
either from the French rock or that in the city. Every thing re¬ 
mained quiet in both camps until noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best horses, set out from the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 
shot of the French rock, proceeded to the eastward of it, and then 
galloped sword in hand directly to the enemy’s camp, where they 
made no small hurry and confusion, either cutting down or'driving all 
the foragers they met, quite up to the tents. <11118 provoking the 
French, 60 dragoons sallied, and were followed slowly by 400 of 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
them, halting as they halted, but always, keeping at the distance of 
musket-shot from them : and in this manner they led the enemy as far 
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as the French rock, when Mr, Pischard, a brave officer, exasperated 1751 
at the repeated defiances of such a handful of men, formed his troop, 
and leaving the Moorish cavalry, sel out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. They now flew before the dragoons, until they had led them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on tlie rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and charged the dragoons im¬ 
petuously in the rear, whilst the flying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting 10, who had not been able to keep up with the rest. 

The detachment of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, either from cowardice, or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stirred from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un¬ 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant Trusler, posted in the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the succe.ss 
of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with the company of CoftVees 
to oblige the party to return, who finding all lost on the plain, 
hastened back and saved the rock, which Trusler was on the point of 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the enemy so 
much, that they sufiered their dead to lay on the plain without v<m- 
turing out to bury them ; and when, two days after, the Englisli 
went to perform this charitable office, they found the bodies devoiire<l 
by the jackals. 

The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, and 
conceived .so despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed 
their allies to march out and otter them battle : promising, that if the 
English battalion would engage the French, they would prevent it 
from being incommoded by Chunda-.saheb’s cavalry, altliough these 
were 12,000, and they themselves only 500. The reasonable objec¬ 
tions made to thi% hardy proposal satisfied them, until the arrival 
of Basin-row with his body of 1000 men from the Arcot country, 
when thinking that this reinforcement rendered them a full match 
for the enemy, they aspired at the glory of finishing the war them¬ 
selves, and became more and more soUicitous for a general engage¬ 
ment. 
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1751 ment, in which they promised to charge the French battalion on both 
flanks; finding that the English still declined to put any thing to 
risque until the amval of the lltysore army, and of a reinforcement 
expected from Fort St. David, they did not scruple to tell them, that 
they were not the same kind of men as those they liad seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot, 

In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 1000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, hnd assembled on the frontiei’ of Caroor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollieitatious of the 
Nabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly; when the enemy 
having intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to the village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the higli road to Mysore ; 
they found the place, although fortified, without a garrison ; and as 
soon as they w'erc in possession of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report that if the Mysoreans offered to move, they would 
attack them, and afterwards pillage their country. This stopped the 
regent’s march, and he wrote to the Nabob desiring that a sti’oug party 
of Europeans might be sent to his assistance without delay, as ho wa.s 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct himself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 

Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 40 Europeans 
and 100 Sepoys ; but it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and two small field 
pieces. He was instructed to dislodge the enemy at all events, and 
found them posted in a much stronger situation than he expected. 
The village was inclosed by a mud wall, flanked by round towers, 
and in the center of it was a fort: the northern side was close to the 
bank of the Caveri, and the other sides were surrounded by a deep 
morass, passable only in one part to the westwaixi ; to defend which, 
the French had flung up on an eminence an entreitthment at the dis¬ 
tance of gun-shot from the village. Captain Cope enbamped to the 
west of this eminence, which he intended to attack before day-break, 
but by some mistake the troops were not ready before the sun was 
risen, by which time the enemy had reinforced the post, and had lined 

several 
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several banks and water-courses leading to it with Sepoys : he never- 375 ] 
theless persisted in his intention ; but the forlorn-hope coming to a ' 
bank which sheltered them from the enemy’s fire, could not be pre¬ 
vailed on to advance beyond it, and this example was followed by the 
rest. Lieutenant Felix received a shot through the body, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon from the reserve, was mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disonler. 

Captfiin Dalton was sent fi’om Tritchinopoly to take tiie command, 1852 
and found the detachment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and v—^ 

two days after the regent himself came up with the re.sf ; the whole con¬ 
sisted of 12.000 l\ors(‘ and 8,000 foot, including the Moiuttoos. He 
immediately desired a conference witli captain Dalton, whom he re¬ 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial apjiearance and regularity of the English troops ; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that ho 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, but 
proceed at midnight with half the array directly to Tritchinopoly by 
another road at some distance on the plain, leaving the rest with ca]»- 
tain Dalton, whom lie reque.sted to divert the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack until he was out of the roach of <langei‘: and, not content 
with these preiyiutions, ho desired that some Europeans might accom- 
])any him a,s a safeguard to his pemon. 'I’ln'se dispositions answering 
the purpose for which tlie detachment was sent, captain Dalton en¬ 
couraged him in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
against the enemy’s posts, which he kept alarmed until morning, by 
which time the rear of the regent’s division was out of sight. This ser¬ 
vice proved to be much more necessary tlnm it first appeared to bo : for 
such was the military ignorance of the Mysoreans, that they were dis¬ 
covered ift the night passing over the plain with ten thousand lights, as 
if they had been mtrehing in the procession of an Indian wedding. 

The next day the rest of their army proceeded, desiring captain Dalton 
to remain before the village until they were out of sight, and promised 
to holt and wait for him ; but they were no sooner out of danger than 
they hurried away to join the regent. Some hours after, the English de¬ 
tachment 
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1752 tachment decamped, and paSvSing by KiatnaVaram without molestation 
from the ganison, returned to Tritchinopoly, where they arrived on tho 

t 

0th of February, and the French‘soon alter recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined the king of Tanjore 
to declare for the Nabob; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly 3000 horse and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 3000 
Colleries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tritchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Thieves, and justly describes their ge¬ 
neral character, which however has differences in different parts of 
tlie country. Those to the north of Madura are almost savage : their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and use it with grciat address in ambuscades; but the prin¬ 
cipal service they render to an army is, by stealing or killing the 
horses of the enemy’s camp. Thus the force of Mahomed-ally be¬ 
came on a sudden superior to that of Chunda-saheb ; for the troops 
of his allies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
6000 of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infantry. The army 
of Chunda-saheb liad likewise since their arrival before Tritchinopoly, 
been augmented to 15,000 horse and 20,000 foot, by the junction of 
3000 horse commanded by Allum-Khan, tho governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belonging to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whcffle country lies to the south of the kingdom of Tanjore. 
The king of My.sore, impatient to be put in possession of the places 
which M^omed-ally had agreed to give up to him in return for his 
assistance, pressed the English battalion to make a general attack on 
the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-row, the Morattoe, se¬ 
conded him very strongly in this proposal ; but captain Gingen know¬ 
ing that these Indian troops were capable of rendering very little ser¬ 
vice against fortified posts, defended by Europet-ns, and considering 
that if the English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, should 
sutler severely in these attacks, such a loss would be irreparable, he 
determined to wait until he was reinforced by a body of Europeans, 
which were preparing to take the field in the province of Ai’cot. 
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Here the scattered troops of Rajahnsaheb no sooner saw the English 1762 
retire to their garrisons, after the taking of Conjeveram, than they re- 
assembled and moved, in the beginmng of January, down to the sea- 
coast, carrying their ravages into the Company's territory of Pona- 
malee, where they burnt several villages, and plundered the country 
houses built by the English at the foot of St. Thomas’s mount; after 
these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 
the damages which the pagoda had sustained from the English, 
they ganisoned it with 300 Sepoys, and then kept the field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometime.^ threatened 
to attack. The violences they committed, and the contributions 
they levied, impaired the Nabob’s as well as the Company’s revenues 
so much, that the presidency determined to make an effort, with all 
the force they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tritcliinopoly. Captain Clive, appointed to this 
service, returned in the beginning of February to Madrass, where, 
whilst he was employed in levying Sepoys, a detachment of 100 Eu¬ 
ropeans arrived from Bengal: with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison of Madrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
the same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from the gai-- 
iTSon of Arcot. His whole force united consisted of 380 Europeans, 
i 300 Sepoys, with six field pieces : the enemy were 2300 horse, 2000 
Sepoys, and 400 Europeans, with a large train of artillery : and, not- 
wdthstanding this superiority, they no sooner heard of the preparations 
that the English were making to attack them, than they fortified 
themselves strongly in their camp at Vendalore, a village situated 
about 25 miles south-west of Madrass. Captain Clive mll’ched to¬ 
wards them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the rear; but had not proceeded far befoi'e he received information* 
that they had suddenly abandoned it, and had dispersed with the ap¬ 
pearance of people terrified by some disaster, insomuch that it was be¬ 
lieved they had rec^vod news of some bad success at Tritchinopoly, 
and were hurrying thither to reinforce the army of Chunda-saheb. 

The English however continued their march, and took possession of 
the ground the enemy had quitted, where, some houm after, intelli¬ 
gence was received, that all the dispersed parties were re-united at 
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1762 Conjeveram. It waa then not doubted that they had received advice 
of the weakness of the garrison at Arcot*; and that they intended to 
take advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort. Captain 
Clive therefore made a forced mai’ch of 20 miles to Conjeveram, 
where the garrison of the pagoda surrendered on the first summons ; 
and a few hours after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy’s intentions was verified by news that they were in full march, 
towards Arcot. The troops were too much fatigued to follow them 
immediately, but the next day took the same rout; and on their march 
a letter was received fi:om the commanding officer at Arcot, advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmish^ against the fort with 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates would have 
been opened to them by two officers of the English Sepoys, with 
whom they had carried on a correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their signals not answered, had 
quitted the city with precipitation, and it was not yet known what 
rout they had taken. In this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 
to Arcot. 

The army arrived in sight of Covrepauk at sun-set, when the van 
marching in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon from 
the right at no gi*eater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
cannon. These were the French artillery, posted in a thick grove of 
mango trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front: the fire did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided; but 
luckily there was a water-course at a little distance to the left of the 
road, in which the infantry were ordered to take shelter, and the bag¬ 
gage to ftarch back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it; and two field pieces, supported by a platoon of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys, were detached to oppose Rajah-saheb’s 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artillery; drawn up 
on the right, answered the enemy’s fire from the gjpove ; the French in¬ 
fantry entered the water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of six men in ftont: the English formed in the same order, and a 
fire was kept up on both sides for two hours, by moon-light, during 
which neither ventured to copie to the push of bayonet. The enemy’s 
3 cavalry 
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cavalry made several unsuccessful attacks both on the party opposed 1752 
to them, and the baggage in the reai* ; but their artillery in the grove 
being answered onl}’^ by three pieces of cannon, did execution in pro¬ 
portion to this superiority, and either killed or disabled so many of the 
English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat, unless 
their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 
last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a serjeant, who 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre : he 
retmmed and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
rear of the grove ; on which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 
and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed tliither under 
the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
Captain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return found the troops he had left fighting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene’s detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some had already run away ; 
he, however, not witliout difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was 
renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di¬ 
rectly opposite to the rear of the grove, and halted at the distance of 
300 yards from it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 
the enemy’s disposition. This officer had not proceeded far before 
he came to a deep trench, in which a lai’ge body, consisting of all the 
enemy’s Sepoys, whose service had not been demanded in the water- 
Ijburse, were sitting down to avoid the random shots of the fight. 

They challenged Symmonds, and prepared at first to shoot him, but 
deceived by his speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 
officer ; he then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 
the men employed at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 
them, who only kept a look-out towards the field of battle ; and 
passing in his return at a distance to the right of the trench where he 
had found the enemy’s Sepoys, he rejoined his own detachment; who 
immediately marchftd by the same way ho had returned, and entering 
the grove unpSrceived, gave their fire in a general volley at the dis¬ 
tance 80 yards. It fell heavy, and astonished the enemy so mucli 
that they did not return a single shot, but instantly abandoned their 
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1752 guns, every man endeavouring to save himself by precipitate flight. 
Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that tbpy were not able to make use of their arms. 
The English drew up before the choultrj’', and to spare the impend¬ 
ing slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
joy, and the Frenchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The English 
troops fighting at-the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, by tlie sudden silence of the enemy’s 
artillery : hut the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con¬ 
tinued the fight, until some of the fugitives from the grove informed 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispersed at the same time. The field' being thus cleared, the 
whole army united, and remained under arms until day-break, when 
they found themselves in possession of nine field pieces, three oohom 
mortars, and GO European prisoners. They likewise counted 50 dead 
on the field, and not less than 300 Sepoys : fOT the enemy had ex¬ 
posed these troops more freely than the others. Of the English, 40 
Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a great number of both 
wounded. 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Covre- 
pauk, which was summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, that the troops of Raja-saheb wei'e much more numeroi|| 
than his garrison, and, contraiy to his inclination, inten dod to de¬ 
fend the fort ; a detachment was threfore sent to invest it, hut 
before they arrived the fugitives abandoned it, upon winch he sub¬ 
mitted. 

From hence the troops proceeded to Arcot, and the next day 
marched towards Velore, not in expectation of reducing the place, but 
in hopes that some hostilities would induce Mortiz-ally to pay a con¬ 
tribution, or at least to deliver up the elephants and baggage, which 
Raja-saheb had deposited in his fort soon after he hadvraised the siege 
of Arcot; but before the troops came in sight of Velore, captain 
Clive received an order from the presidency of Fort St. David, tp 
repair thither with all his force, for it was now determined to send 
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them to Tritchinopoly. He therefore changed his rout, and march- 1752 
ing across the country, came to th§ spot where Nazir-jing had been '"“v— 
killed: here he found a rising toWn projected by the vanity of Mr. 
Dupleix to commemorate that detestable action, and called Dupleix- 
Fateabad, or the town of Dupleix’a victory: it is said, that he* was 
preparing a column, with a pompous inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, which he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had alreadj- caused coins struck 
with symbols of the victory to be buried. The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected, 
after which they proceeded to Fort St. David. During the whole 
mai’ch they no where met a single squadron of the enemy’s troops. 

The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their fonner disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as their spirits ; their horse either 
disbanded, or took service with the governors in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Chunda-saheb ; and the French troops ami Sepoys 
were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Raja-sabeb, that he would not sufler him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 miles in bi'eadth 
and 60'in length, the annual revenues of whicii, including tliat of 
the famous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 400,000 pagodas. 

# Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were 
ready to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
who escorting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
the king of Tanjore’s country towards Tritchinopoly. 

Here tKe Mysoreans and Morattoes were so much displeased vrith 
the precaution of ditptain Gingen, who constantly refused to attack 
the enemy's posts before he was joined by the expected reinforce¬ 
ment, that the Dalaway of Mysore, distressed by the great expences 
of his army, had more than once been on the point of returning to 
his own country : however, him the Nabob appeased, by making 
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1752 over the revenues of all the districts which had been recovered since 
his arrival: but Morari-row wa§ so exasperated by this inactivity, 
which deprived his troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re¬ 
moved the prospect of more important acquisitions, which he expected 
fromr this war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chundersaheb. 

Both armies were equally sollicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupleix sent repeated orders to Mr. Law, 
who commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They airived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritcliinopoly; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their march and em- 
barassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
I'oad, which passeth within point blank shot of Coiladdy, major Law¬ 
rence received intelligence that the enemy had posted at this fort a 
strong party with artillery ; on which he ordered his guides to look 
out for another road; but they, by some mistake, led him within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to avoid, and the troops were un¬ 
expectedly fired upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was answered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
four field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, whilst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy’s reach, but not before 
20 Europeans were killed.. They then halted, and were joined by 
the rear division, after which they continued their march without 
meeting any farther interruption, and in the evening halted within 
] 0 miles of Tiitchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 50 dragoons, who joined the re¬ 
inforcement before morning; and at day-break captain D&lton was 
likewise detached from the city vrith his own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
four field pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
loaf, about three miles south of the French rock, from whence they 
were to join the reinforcement, as soon as it came in sight. 
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In the mean time the major advanced towards Elimiserum. This 1752 
is a rock with a fortified pagoda on the summit, where the French 
had mounted cannon ; it is situate^ three miles to the south-east of 
the French rock ; and between these two posts the greatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order of battle : the rest were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Chucklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis¬ 
position, made to surround him if he passed to the north of Elimise¬ 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were in the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachments to attack the major. At noon, 
captain Dalton’s party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob s troops, 
mot him half-way between Elimiserum and tlie sugar-loaf-rock, 
whilst Morari-row with the Morattoes remained skirmishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking excessively hot, the troops whore ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; but in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy’s 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight : these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoj^s, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

. Captain Clive having reconnoitred the enemy, reported, that 
there was a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in foi'ming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice ho was or¬ 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
grenadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending forward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading ^ t^^eir battalion advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yar^s of the choultry by the time the English detachment 
arrived there : and now made a push against their artillery, which 
was BO well pointed, that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came up. The confederate troops, unwil¬ 
ling to expose theix Wses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 
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1752 thase of Chunda-salieb, commanded by AHum-Khan, the governor of 
Madura, kept close to the rear of the French. A cannonade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, that had ever been 
seen on the plains of Indostan ; for the French fired from 22 pieces 
of cannon and the English from nine. Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy’s army stood 
exposed on the open plain, suffering in proportion to this diaadvantage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
their guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
were ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre¬ 
caution many lives were saved. They still continued to retreat, but 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 
.served in the troops of India : they were spirited by the example of 
their commander, Allum-Khan, whose head was at length taken off 
by a cannon-ball, as he was encouraging them to advance ; on which 
disaster they gave way and retreated likewise. The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a gi“eat water-course 
near the French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence, satisfied with the advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the men to more fatigue 
under such a burning sun, ordered the pursuit to cease. Seven inen 
of the battalion were struck dead by the heat, and were killed or 
disabled by the cannonade. The French lost about 40 men ; and 
300 of Chunda-saheb’s troops, with 285 horses and an elephant, were 
found dead on the plain. The success of this day might have been 
much greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common ac¬ 
tivity, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle spectators, 
nor could they be prevailed on to make a single charge,, even when the 
enemy’s cavalry retreated. This inaction proceeded not from want 
of bravery, but from the treachery of Morari-row, who being at this 
time in treaty with Chunda-saheb, was unwilling to bring his Morat- 
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toes to action; and such was the opinion entertained of their courage, 17o2 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to fight withoiit 

t 

’ them. • 

Major Lawrence continuing his march, arrived in the evening at 
Tritchinopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabob and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
in opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 
enemy’s camp;' but when the time was to be fixed, he found both 
Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 
were likely to be lost before they would agree in the notion of a for¬ 
tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 
engagement. In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 
enemy to recover from the impression which they had received on the 
day of his arrivuJ, ho determined to attempt as much against tliem as 
could be executed with hisi own force ; and perceiving that the French 
posts were too strongly fortified to be carried without the assistance of 
the whole army, he resolved to attack the camp of Chunda-saheb, 
which extended along the river without entrenchments. On the 1 sc 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 400 men, was ordered to 
ma.rch, and, by taking a large circuit, to come in at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the enemy’s camp, which he was to enter, beat up, and 
set fire to. The English troops, from their long inactivity, knew so 
little of the ground about Tritchinopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the enemy’s advan9ed posts, fell into the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and through such bad 
roads, that when the morning star appeared, they found themselves 
between Elimiserum and the French rock, two miles from Chunda- 
saheb’s ca/mp, and in the center of all their posts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surprize the enemy, as was in¬ 
tended, but likewise exposed the party, if they persisted, to the danger 
of being surroundediby their whole force : it was therefore determined 
to march back •without delay to Tritchinopoly. The French dis¬ 
covered them as they were retreating, and guessing at the intention 
for which they had been sent, thought themselves no longer safe to 
the south of the Caveri, and took the resolution of retreating that 
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1752 very day to tlie pagodas on the island. Chunda-salieb strenuously op- 
posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity; 
but finding that he could not prevail on Mr. Ijaw to alter it, he gave ‘ 
orders for his own troops to cross the river likewise. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures have not been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that his army had time to transport 
only a part of their baggage, but none of the vast quantity of pro¬ 
visions with which they had stored their magazines ; these they there¬ 
fore set fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting Elimiaerum, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the island, where Mr. Law took up his quarters 
in the pagoda of Jumbakistna ; of Chunda-saheb’s troops some went 
into the pagoda of Seringham,' others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the rest extended farther eastward along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

The next day, captain Dalton was sent with the company of gre¬ 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiserum: the party 
had with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the transporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to 
reconnoiti'e. Discovering no centinels, and finding the gate of the 
wall which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
wlfich led to the pagoda on the summit; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, ran to their guns 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
light of their matches, and soon after by the blaze of some huts to 
which the Morattoes, as is there custom, had set fire. The smoke 
of the guns, and the darkness of the night, enabled captain Dalton 
and his companions to retreat unperceived; and as soon as he re¬ 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodge thenose^ves under 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where th«@y were directed to 
remain until morning, in order to prevent the enensy from making 
their escape. But this party, desirous of signalizing themselves, im¬ 
prudently exceeded their orders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 
the steps, and endeavoured to force the doors of the pagoda above ; 

where 
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where they were received with a smart fire, which, soon obliged them 1752 
to retreat with five Europeans and. ten Sepoys wounded. A rein- 
forcement was immediately sent to* take charge of the bank, and all 
remdlned quiet until morning, when the enemy, perceiving that pre¬ 
parations were making to bombard them, surrendered. Fifteen Eu¬ 
ropeans, thirty Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine 
18 pounder, were found here ; the Smaller piece of cannon, with 
some Sepoys, were left to garrison this post ; the rest returned with 
the other gun to Tritchinopoly, which was presented to the Nabob, 
as the first which had been taken during the campaign. Two days 
after the grenadiers, who had always behaved with the spirit peculiar 
to this class of soldiers, gained another*advantage. * The great men 
of the allied army complained, that they were much disturbed in 
their daily ablutions in the Cavevi, by a gun which fired from the 
choultry lying half-way tjetween the pagoda of Seringham and the 
river. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
his men behind an old wall on the bank of the river, where they 
waited till neiiv noon, when the great heat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy's guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the grenadiers then rushed across the 
river, which was fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
that they took the gun before tiie enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought away without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat. 

Events of such a nature as the attacks of Elilniserum and the choul¬ 
try, as well as several others, which appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have only thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many be deemed equally tiresome and superfluous ; but 
the stress of this Indian war lying on the European allies, who rarely 
liave exceeded a thousand men on a side, the actions of a single pla¬ 
toon in India may%ave the same influence on the general succe^, as 
the conduct of a* whole regiment in Europe : and to give a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of ludostan, 
is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. The new activity 
which began to appear in the English battalion, induced Morari-row 
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1752 to relinquish his correspondence with Chunda-saheb, and impressed 
the enemy with terrors equal to those which they had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nabob’s army : there seemed to bo no ’ 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic lay before them, aUd by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of money 
should decide the contest; but insteoil of taking this step, they suffered 
themselves to be captivated by the apparent strength of the two pa¬ 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, iiof^ithstand- 
ing that, by the distruction of their magazines, they wore already 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their provisions from a great dis¬ 
tance : they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat. 

At the same time nothing«but a resolution, justified by very few ex¬ 
amples, and bordering in appearance on rashness, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences had now 
greatly distressed the East India company’s mercantile affairs. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt. Clive, permitted this officer to suggest to him the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detaching one of these under 
hie command to the north of the Coleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the south of the Caveri : this was risquing the whole tOj^gain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob’s affairs would again 
be reduced to the brink of ruin ; and if they n^lccted or failed in 
this attempt, they would infallibly be ruined themselves. The pro¬ 
posal, hardy as it was, adopted by the major without any hesitation; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for glory, 
he was so far from taking umbrage at the author of this masterly, ad¬ 
vice, that he determined in his own mind to give him the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring his in¬ 
tention, until he could reconcile it to the rest of the captains in the hatT 
talion, who were all of them his superiors in rank; but the scheme was 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and tbe generals of the alliance, 
than the Morattoes and Mysoreans re^moved tbe difficulty, by decslaring 
that they would not make any detachrients of their ts’oops if they were 
to he commanded by any other person. It was necessary to reduce the 
posts of which the enemy were in possession to the north of the Cole¬ 
roon : 
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roon : to intercept the reinforcements which might come from Pon- 1752 
dicherry tlirough the streights of Utatoor; and above all, tiiat cap-v-- 
* tain Clive’s division should not be out of the reach of a forced march 
from the rest of the army encamped near Tritchinopoly, lest the 
whole of the enemy’s force should fall upon him before major Law- ^ 
rence could move to his assistance. It Avas therefore determined to 
chuse such a central situation between the streights of Utatoor and 
the Coler<|^n as would best answer all these intentions. Every thing 
being settled, captain Clive began his march in the night of the 6th 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3000 Morattoe.s under the 
command of Innis-Klian, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artillerj^two of which Avere battering cannon, and six of 
them field pieces. To conceal their inarch, they crossed over into 
the island three miles to the oa.stAvard of Jumbakistna. The number 
of deep water-courses wliich intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and Avhilst the 
Europeans were employed at one of the Avater-course.s, a body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys, returning from Coiladdy Avith a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intending to pass at the same place ; and 
before j^ey could retreat, received two or three Amllics, Avhich killed 
several of them. 

The troops having passed the Coleroon before morning, proceeded 
seven miles to the north of it, and took posses.sion of the Village of Sa- 
miavaram, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile dis¬ 
tant from each other, one on each side of the high road leading to 
Utatoor; these were allotted for the quarters of the Europeans and 
Sepoys ; mvelins were immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of recewing all the cannon was constructed to com- 
mand the road to the north and south. The Morattoes and Tan- 
igorines encamped round the pagodas. 

Whilstf the army were employed in these works, a party from Se- 
ringham took possession of Munsurpett, a pagoda situated near the 
high road betV^een Pitchandah and Samiavaram. It commanded a 
view of the country several mil^; which advantage, joined to that 
of its situation, rendered it the best advanced post that could be chosen 
by either side; a detachment was therefore infmediately sent to dis-^ 
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1752 lodge the enemy, Avho defended themselves all day, kilKng an officer, 
three Europeans, and 10 Se])oya, and in the night made their escape 
to Pitchandah undiscovered. * 

The next day a party of Sepoys, wi tli a few Europeans, Avcre de¬ 
tached to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort situated about seven miles to 
the east of Seringham, close to the bank of the Coleroon, and oppo¬ 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment to the south 
of the Caveri. They kept a garrison of Sepoys here, infinding to 
make it an intermediate magazine of provisions, which wore to bo 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as opportunity olfered. 
The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it {iftor a faint re¬ 
sistance, and found in it a quantity of grain sufficieiH for ten thousand 
men for tAvo months. 

Mr. Dupleix, against whose orders Mr, Luav had retreated to the 
north of the Caveri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to 
which the army of Chunda-saheb and his OAvn troops were reduced. 
He, however, Avith his usual perseverance and activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he was able to reinforce them; and imme¬ 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive was encamped at 
Samiavaram, detached 120 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and four field 
pieces, witli a large convoy of provisions and stores. This party 
was led by Sfr. D’Auteuil, who Avas empoAvered to take the command 
from Mr. Law. They arrived on the 14th of April at Utatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavaram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a great measure upon the success or miscarriage 
of this convoy and reinforcement. Captain Clive, apprized of Mr, 
D’Auteuil’s intention, set out the same night with the greatest part 
of his force to intercept him; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice 
his approach, immediately turned back and regained the fort ;‘on which 
captain Clive returned with the utmost expeditibh to Samiavaram, 
where he arrived in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got in¬ 
telligence of his march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
naturally bo suspected, as Utatoor is 13 miles from Samiavaram : ho 
•thatefore, as soon as*it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 
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Sepoys, to attack the few troops he imagined to be remaining there : 1752 
of these men forty were English deserters. This party arrived near '‘'“"v-*- 
* the camp at midnight, when one of tlieir spies informed the com¬ 
manding officer that the troops wliieh had marched against Mr. 
D’Auteuil were returned ; but ho, imputing the information either 
to cowardice, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and i)roceeded ; 
they were challenged by the advanced guaid of English Sepoys, on 
which thjj^ officer of the desertera, an Irishman, stept out and told 
them, tho.t he was sent by major Lawrence to reinforce captain Clive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter word, which would certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the head quarters. They continued their march through 
a pai’t of the Morattoe cainp, without giving or receiving any dis¬ 
turbance until they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they were 
challenged by the centinols, and by others w'ho were posted in a 
neighbouring choultry to the north of it; in which captain Clive lay 
avsleep. They returned the cliallenge by a volley into each place, and 
immedi^ely entered the pagoda, putting all they met to the sword. 
Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not conceiving it possible 
that the enemy could have advanced into the center of his camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts : he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the greatest 
part of his Europeans were quartered, who having likewise tiiken 
the alaiun, were under arms ; and ho immediately returned with 200 
of them to the choultry. Here he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, and firing at random. Tlieir 
position, which looked towards the enemy's encampment, joined 
jbo their confusion, confirmed him in his conjecture that they were 
liis own troops, who had taken some unnecessary alert. In this 
supposition he dreiw up his Europeans, within 20 yards of their 
rear, and then* going alone amongst them, ordered the firing to 
cease, upbraiding some with the panic he supposed them to have 
taken, and even striking others. At length one of the Sepoys, who 
understood a little of the French language, discovering that he wa^n 
S Englishman. 
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1752 EagHshman, attacked and wounded him in two places with his 
sword ; but finding himself on the point of being overpowered, ran 
away to tlie lower pagoda : captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
from a man whom he imagined to be in his own service, followed him 
to the gate, where, to his great surprize, he was accosted by six 
Frenchmen : his usual presence of mind did not fail him in this cri¬ 
tical occasion, but suggesting to him all that had happened, he told 
the Frenchmen, with great composure, that he was come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would look out, they would perceive the 
pagoda Bun’ounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resistance were made. The firmness with which 
these woixls were delivered, made such an impression, that three of 
the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to captain Clive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, whither ho hastened, intending to order the 
Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom ho now first knew 
to be enemies ; but these had already discovered the danger of their 
situation, and had marched out of the reach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did this in obedience to captain Clive’s orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in with the English troops, and were made prisoners; and these, with 
the other three which captain Clive had taken, wore deliverejjl to the 
change of a serjeant’s party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and confusion, that the enemy were in possession of the lower pagoda, 
carried them thither; and on delivering them to the guard, found out 
their error; but such was also the conftision of the French in the pa¬ 
goda, that they suffered the serjeant and his party to return unmolested. 
The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Clive imagining that thq enemy would never have attempted so des¬ 
perate an enterprize without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the pagdda before the troops 
• who were in it could receive any assistance. One of the two folding 
doors of the gateway had for some time been taken down to be repaired, 
and the other was strongly stapled down, so that the remaining part of 
# the 
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the entrance would admit only two men abreast: tlie English soldiers 1752 
made the attack, and continued it for some time with great resolution; 
but the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer and 
fifibeen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until day¬ 
break ; and in the mean time such a disposition was made as might 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the same time 
oppose any other body which might come to their relief. At day¬ 
break the commanding officer of the French seeing the danger of his 
situation, made a sally at the head of his men, wlio received so heavy 
a tire, that he himself, with twelve others who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on wliicli tlie I’est ran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced into the porch of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with his hack to the wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the ‘shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserters presented himself with great insolence, and tell¬ 
ing Captain Clive with abusive language, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket. The ball missed him, but went through the bodies 
of both the serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded. The Frenchmen liad hitherto defended the pa¬ 
goda in compliance with the English deserters, but thinking it ne¬ 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, 'which raiglit exclude them IVom 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered. By 
this time the body of the enemy's Sepoys had pas.sed out of tlie c{},mp 
with as little interruption as they had entered it: but orders having 
been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Khan with all his 
men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 
before they gained tlie bank of the Colorooii. The Sepoys no sooner 
perceived them than they Hung away their arms, and attempted to 
save themselves by dispersing ; but tlie Morattoes, who never figure 
so much a* in these cruel exploits, exerted themselves with .such ac¬ 
tivity, that, accordiilg to their own i-eport, not a single man of 700 
escaped alive ; ib is certain that none of them over appeared to con¬ 
tradict this assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, captain 
Clive had another, which was not disc.overed until the huny of the ^ 
day was over, when it was found that the volley which the enewy 
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1752 fired into the choultry where he was sleeping had shattered a hox 
that lay under his feet, and killed a seiwaiii who lay close to him. 

f 

Bitchandah and Utatoor were now the only posts which the enemy 
held to the north of the Coleroon, but they were in j)ossession of 
Coiloddy, which commands the eastern extremity of the island; and 
lest Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it; and to the south of the Caveri, where tl?o enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were dis[)Osed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritciiinoj)oly. 

Monack-jee on the 2Gth of April took Coiiaddy, and the enemy 
losing here their last magazine of provisions, became every day more 
and more distressed ; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D'Auteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island : he still remained at Utatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Seringham: it was therefore 
determined to attack him ; but as the late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed the nece.ssity of keeping the army there intire, major Law¬ 
rence resolved to send a party from his own division on this service. 

, Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night with 160 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoe.s, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 12 pounder; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, amved at five the next evening at a choultry within 
tw* miles of Utatoor, where he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at some distance in front 
of the choultry a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad¬ 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, who dis¬ 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it; on winch 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected with so much ease, that, flushed with their success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they ^pame in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marching out of Utatoor, who, instead of waiting to attack 
with Ids whole force, sent forward a party to fall upon the English 
whilst they were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re¬ 
pulsed ; hut the English officer being mortally wounded, the deiach- 
2 ment 
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mcnt retreated to the village, where they remained, and sustained the 1752 
fire of the enemy's cannon until the rest of the troops came np. It 
•was almost dusk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
might be deceived in their opinion of his strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Clive’s force, ventured to divide his men into 
two bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy’s line, 
whilst a few Eui*opeans left with the guns near the village cannon¬ 
aded thorn in front. Mr. D’Auteuil no sooner perceived this dis- 
po.sition than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and he retreated with great precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoor: tlie English were on the point of getting 
po.Svsession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to def‘\nd themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, who 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, had made a circuit, 
and appeared unevpet'tedly in their rear. The Morattoes liowever 
galloping in, flung thora'Jolves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
remained some time firing carabines and pistols, until one of the 
English 6 })ounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con¬ 
test, and obliged tlie enemy’s horse to retreat; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove them into the fort; but not 
without suffering themselves; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort from the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who promised to patrole all night, and give imme¬ 
diate information if the enemy should make any motion to abandon 
the fort. 

Mr. D’Autouil continuing in his mistake concerning the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
to the choultry, than he quitted tlie foi*t with all his troops, and 
marched away to \fclcondah, leaving behind in the hurry a great 
quantity of military stores and ammunition, as well as refreshments 
intended for the officers of Mr. Laurfs army. Iffie Morattoes per¬ 
formed the duty they had undertaken with so little vigilance, that 
captain Dalton did not hear of the enemies retreat until two in the 
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1752 morning, when it wa.s too late to pursue them : he, however, marched 
to the fort, and took possession oi‘ the stores which the enemy had 
left in it. » 

Mr. Law received no intelligenct^ of captain Dalton’s march acro.ss 
the rivers; but the next morning discovering from tlie spire of So- 
lingham, the detachment proceeding from Samiavaram towards Uta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Olive’s army; and on tliis 
supposition crossed the Ooleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clive immediately inarched to 
meet him with all his troops, excepting the guards uece.s.sary to defend 
the approaches to his camp, and came in .sight of the enemy just as 
their rear had crosso«l the river. Mr. Law, startled at the a]>pearance 
of a force which so much exceeded his expectation, halted and formed 
his line in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Both 
armies remained in order of battle until evening, each having ad¬ 
vantages which the other respected too much to venture to attack. 
Some .skirmishes passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
night the French re-crossod the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatoor, when he received 
ordei’s to rejoin major Lawrence ; but by this time the Coleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia¬ 
varam were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitchandah, -w-hicli could receive no suc¬ 
cours fi’om the island till the waters subsided : he therefore, to forward 
this service, put his detachment under captain Clive’s command; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
liis rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the Hth at 
night the army moved down to the river-side. 

There run.s along the northern bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan¬ 
dah to the ground opposite the great pagoda of Seringham, a large 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by tbet people of 
the country to resist the current of the river, whk;h in this part sets 
strongly from the opposite shore whenever the waters rise. The 
enemy’s camp on the island lay opposite and within cannon-shot of 
this mound ; it was therefore determined to employ the artillery 
against them, until the battery against Pitchandah could be finished. 

E\'ery 
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Every common soldier in an Indian army is accompanied either by 1752 
a wife or a concubine; the officers have several, and the generals 
’ whole seraglio’s : besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of attendants and servants exceeding that of the fighting men; and 
to supply the various wants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped¬ 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to wliom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different com¬ 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in any 
fair in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
mercliandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the 15tli, at sun-rise, six pieces* of cannon began 
to fire upon the ^mp from embrasures cut through the top of tho 
mound, which sheltered them from the guns of Pitchandah. This un¬ 
expected annoyance soon created the greatest confusion ; the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing that was either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, mingled with men, women and children affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction which fell around 
them, pressed to get out of the reach of it in such a hurry as only 
served to retard their flight: however, in two hours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Soringham 
and Jumbakistna, towards the bank of the Caveri, and from tliis side 
they were fired on by the guns of Tritchinopoly : they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jumbakistna, where gliding themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The garrison 
of Pitchandah attempted to hiteiTupt the cannonade ; and finding that 
their artillery had no efi’ect to dismount tlie English guns covered by 
the mound, they made a sally to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
befewe they received the lire of a detachment, which captain Olive 
had taken the precaution to post in the way they were coming; and 
this instantly drov% tlicm back again, not without some loss. 

During the irest of the day, the English troops were employed in 
erecting the battery in a ruined villago, about 200 yards to the north 
of Pitchandah. Tho pagoda, like most othorn on tho coast of Co¬ 
romandel, is a square, of which the gateways projecting beyond the 
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1752 walls, flank the angles: the French hatl 70 Europeans, 200 Sepoys, 
and throe pieces of cannon in the place. The attack began the next 
morning at tlay-l>rcak, from two'#pieccs of battering oanimn, which 
lired from embrasures cut through tlie wall of a brick house ; the 
sliock soon brought down the wall, and left the artiUery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a largo body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautions in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English guns burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi¬ 
cable by four in the afternoon, when it was determined to* storm the 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were discoura^d, and beat the 
cliamado. The Sepo 3 ^s mistaking this .signal of vsm*render for a de¬ 
fiance, fired a vollej', which killed the di’ummer, and then giving a 
shout, ran ti) plant the colours on the breach. This motion vras so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis¬ 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
some of the garrison, wdio drew up as fast as they could to defend 
tliemselves. A body of Europeans immediately mai'chod after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary : but they did not arrive befewe the Sepoys had killed scveml 
of the garrison, and stnick such a terror that 15 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the ColOTOon, where they were drowned. The 
rest surrendered to the Europeans, whose presence preserved them 
from another risque equal to that whicli they had just escaped; for 
the Morattoes, seeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they would 
carry off all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have a shai'e 
of it themselves, they mounted and galloped up sword in liand to the 
breach ; and several of them oven rode up to the top of *it. The 
enemy’s army on the island were spectators of thq whole attack, and 
fired, to very little effect, a great number of random sh®t at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

By the reduction of Pibchandah, the enemy’s commun ications with 
the country to the north of the Goloroon were intirely cut off, and their 
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Indian camp became,again exposed to a cannonade. The dread of 1752 
this, and of the many other distresses which straitened the army more 
•closely every day, determined the ^’^eatest part of Chunda-saheb’s 
officers to quit his service; tind they went in a bod}^ and informed 
him of this resolution. He heard it with gi’eat temper, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they luid not pre¬ 
vented him, he should of himselt* have proposed what they desired ; 
tliat although he was not able to discharge the wiiole of their arrears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever liis better fortune should return ; and, as a 
l)roof of bis sincerity, ho oftcred to deliver up to them the greatest part 
of his elephants, camels, horses, and other military effects, which they 
received at a valuation in part of what he w;is indebted to them. 

The next day these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 
some offering to take seiwice, others desiring to ])ass through their 
posts : but the Indian allies, who had for some time regarded the 
whole of the enemy’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 
them, hesitated to comply with their request; and tlio !Morattoes 
particularly, who scarcely rat(^ the life of a man at the value of 5is 
turban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might hinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
that, if hostilities were earned <011 to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger share of it. The English frustrated tliese 
cniel intentions,, by determining to give their own passports, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing; upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

Accordingly flags were planted on tlio banks of tlic Cfaveri and 
Coleroon, os a signal to the enemy’s troops that tliey might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Chunda-saheh’s best horse, and 1500 
Sepoys, joined captain Clive at Samiavaram ; othei’s went to the My¬ 
soreans ; very tpw to the Nabob: the troops of Morawar and Madura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. On 
the 4th day not a tent was standing in the ishind; and there remained 
with Chiinda-saheb no more than 2000 horse and 3000 foot, who 
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1752 took shelter in the pagoda of Seringliam: aiftongst the foot were 
1000 Rajpoots! who, from a motive of religion, undertook'to defend 
the inward temples against intruders. The French battalion, 
with 200f) Sepoys, shut themselves up in Jumbakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them¬ 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward -wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 

The artillery of Tritchinopoly and the allied ai-my furnishing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered 
from Devi Cotah ; and to los^ no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, the same day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, 
quitted his post at Cliuckly-pollam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to the other ; at the same time Monack-jee with the Tan- 
jorines moving from!! the eastward, took possession of Chuckly-pol- 
1am ; and the army aV Samiavaram quitting that post, encamped 
^ng the northern bank of the Coleroon. The Mysoreans re¬ 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

But although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
difficult to be overcome, they were nqi absolutely insurmountable. The 
troops in Jumbakistna outnumbered those hi the major’s camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this season of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main land: if successful in this attempt, he might, as 
soon as the rivers began to fall, cro.ss the Caveri at some pass farther to 
the eastward, before captain Clive’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other: he might then by hasty marches make his 
way good to Karical, harassed indeed in his rou|i by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by the English troops, would probably 
make few vigorous*offorts against a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery : but such a plan im¬ 
plied an option of difficulties not to be expected from troops dispirited 
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by ill success, and commanded by officers of no great talents ; nor 1752 
does it appear that the French evernntertained any thoiights of carry- 
• ing it into execution. They flattered themselves in their irresolute 
councils, that Mr. D’Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become more difficult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies he was bringing, to 
protract tlie defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships were expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France ; however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law de¬ 
termined to take such measures as he thought would place the person 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 

Deserters infonning the English how much the* enemy^s future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr. D’Auteuil’s convoy, it 
was determined to make another attempt against that reinforcement ; 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all the forti¬ 
fications at Vol-condah, it was thought necessary, if possible, to bring 
the governor over to the Nabob’s interest. A letter was written to 
him full of promises : the man changing sides with fortune, answered, 
tliat although he had permitted Mr. D’Auteuil to take up his quar¬ 
ters in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession either of 
the stone fort, or the fortifications of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destroy 
them. About the same time Mr D’Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
sollicitations of IJdr. Law, quitted Vol-condah, and to conceal some 
other plan gave out that he intended to retake the fort of ITtatoor. 

Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than 
the pinmises of the governor, and captain Clive marched against him 
without delay. 

He left a strong garrison in Pitchandah, and in his camp a num*- 
ber of troops sufficient by well contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 

Law froiif suspecting the absence of the force he took with him, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 Morattoe 
horse, with six •field pieces. They set out on the 27th of May in 
the evening, and arrived before morning at. Utatoor, where they shut 
themselves up in the fort all that day and the ensuing night, in hopes 
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1752 that Mt. D’AuteuU would inadvertently come near enough to give 
tliem an opportunity of fidling upon him on the plain before he could 
regain Yd^condah. He did indoed advance within seven miles of 
XJtatoor ; but eithmr from some rumour, or suspicion, his courage 
failed him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he came. Captain Clive was 
no sooner infcnmed of his retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
harrass and retard the enemy’s march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken for detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from suspecting any thing more. Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-condah, 
and amused Mr. D’Auteuil so well, that be, hoping to entice them 
within reach of his fire, wasted some time in making evolutions ; but 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a column with two field pieces in front, re¬ 
treated. By this time the whole body of Morattoes came up and ho¬ 
vered round him until he reached Vol-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valami, which 
was almost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the 
English column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 cf them had, in the enemy’s service, stormed the breaches 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the English service in several actions under the command of captain 
Clive, entertained no small opinion of their own prowess whon 
suppmted by a body of Europeans. These men no sooner caiue 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran precipitately to 
attadk them, without regarding any order. They received . the to 
of the ^my’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from rushing on to the push cf bayopet 
The ,Morattoes, animated by such an ^pimple, ^ galloped across the 
river, and charging the flanks, increased the cotos^p, , the 
Sepoys ha4 .mRd^.ip> tho centop attack waa iwc. and 

impetuous to be long resisted, and the enemy retijed koi^y;. through 
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the barrier into the pettah, where they began to inake refidstanoe again ^752 
by firing over the mud wall By this time the Earop^ea|is cAme up, 

* and assaulting the barrier, soon forced their way and put the enemy 
to Sight a second time, who now ran to take shelt^ in the stdrie fort, 
where • the goverhdr, according to his promise, shut th® gdte; but 
some of them getting over the walls with scaling ladders, in an un¬ 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite' of the garrison, and let in 
their fellow fugitives. This passed whilst the English troops, Cau¬ 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to follow them in order, and soon after the field pieces began 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses, 
deterred the enemy from appearing on the ramparts. Mr. D'Auteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in using any violence he would 
fire into the fort. In this perplexity, which the night increased, he 
consulted his officers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com¬ 
missioned officers should not serve against the Nabob for 12 months, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at hia discretion. This 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 35 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horse. Their artillery was only three 
pieces of cannon, but there was found in the pettah thtee large 
magazines, which, besides a variety of other military stores, con¬ 
tained 800 barrels of gun-powder and 3000 muskets. It was known 
that Mr. D’Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, bnt he se¬ 
creted great part of it amongst his own ba^age, which he was per¬ 
mitted to cany away without examination : the troops on both^ides 
embezzled part of the remainder: so that only 50,000 rupees were 
re|fularly taken possession of for the use of the captors; whose booty, 
exdusiYe of the militai^ stores, which Were reserved for the Company, 
to Imunds sterling: the horsemen and Sepoys were, 

ad dbanhed and set at liberty, and captain'Cffive returned to his 
caffip with the rest of the prisoners. 
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1762 The Ffench at Jumhakistna were apprized of ^ march of the 
troops to intercept Jfo. 0’Auteidl, and had betbre received from 
him such a description Of the difficulties which obstructed his passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertained of this resource; 
their provisions likewise began to fail. The straits to which they 
were reduced had for sometime been foreseen by Chunda^saheb, and 
bo had often represented to Mr. Law the necessity of making a 
vigorous effort to extricate themselves; but finding that his remon¬ 
strances were not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail him, and he gave way to an anxiety, which increasing with the 
prospect of his distresses, greatly impaired his health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little sollicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own irresolute conduct had 
brought into the dangers which now surrounded him. He thought, 
and perhaps justly, that if Chunda-saheb should be obliged to surrender* 
the Nabob would never agree to spare the life of his rival; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he concluded that if the English got 
him ’into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob’s resentment: he therefore suggested to his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make his escape, by bribing some chief of the con¬ 
federate ar my to permit him to pass through his quarters. Chunda- 
saheb, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this desperate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
his life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfill the agree¬ 
ments he had made with ^hem, and the Morattoes would sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two; the Polygara were not strong coiough, 
nor %ere their trewps situated conveniently to favour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in¬ 
juries from Chunda-saheb, ^ and morejj. lately had seen their capital 
besieged by him; so that had their troops been^cCmmanded by the 
king in person, it would have been as absurd to repos© a confidence in 
them as in any other of the allies; but it was known that their ge¬ 
neral Monack-jee was at open variance with the prime "minister, 
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who had on all occasions prevented the king from distinguislimg him 1752 
with those marks of gmtitude his military services deserved. It was 
' therefore thought not impracticable/to separate the interests of the 
general from those of his sovereign; and this feeble glimmering ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other presented itself 

Monack-jee received the overture, and carried on the correspon¬ 
dence with so much addi'ess and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Chunda^-saheb to think they had ^ned him over to 
their interest: a large sum of money was paid, and much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate, promised: but 
the hour Chunda-saheb was to deliver himself into his hands was 
not fixed, when on the 31st of May the battering cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotah, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretion. Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
time a message advising Chunda-saheb to come over to him that very 
night, since, if he delayed to make his escape before the English ad¬ 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to batter, his 
passage to Chuckly-pollam. would afterwards be subject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent the English from taking any sus¬ 
picions of this important resolution before it was carried into effect, 

Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the liighest spirit of rodo¬ 
montade in his answer to major Lawrence. He talked of defending 
the pagoda until the last extremity, unless he was permitted to marcli 
away with all the troops under his command wherever he pleased; 
insisting likewise, that no search should be made after any person 
under his colours. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artillejy. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. lAw himself i-epaired privately to 
Monack-jee’s quarters, where, amongst other precautions, he de¬ 
manded, 4ihat a considerable^ hostage should be delivered before 
Chunda-saheb.$iut,,himself into Monack-jee’s ^ower. To this the 
Tanjorine answered with great* calmness, that if any intentions of 
treaehory were entertained, no hostage would be a check to them ; 
and that by giving one, the secret would be divulged, and the escape 
rendered impracticable. He, however, took an oath, the most 
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17&t sac^ ol aQr to an Indian soldier, on his sabre and pmmtd, wishing 
••v*^^they Bag^t be turned to his own^destruetionif he Soled in his en- 
gsg^enh^ which'were to send away Chnnda-saheb as soon As he eame * 
into his quarters, with an escort of horse, to Ihe Frenoh settlenkeni of 
At tiie same time a Tanjorine o£B.eer assured Mr. Law that 
he wae appointed to command the escort, and shewed the paUankin 
and other preparations which were intended for the journey. Mr, 
Iaw and the officer then repaired to a choultry, were Chunda-saheb 
himielf, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it rdiated, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monack-jee's quarters, where, instead of the escort he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroUng for him, who carried him with 
violence into a tent, where they immediately pub him into irons. 

The news was instantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myso¬ 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them np all night debating oh the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo- 
nack-jee to major Lawrence’s tent, in whose presence they held a 
coundl. Each of them insisted that Chunda-saheb ought to be de¬ 
livered to himself, supporting the demand with the superior im¬ 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give his prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitheiio remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreconcileable, proposed that the English should have the care of him, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coming to 
any resolution: t^ three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the mortification 
of seeing that the treachery, he had conunitted was so far feoin being 
acknowledged as a service ren4ei'6<l to the general pause, that the My^ 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps the Nabob himself, wished in the 
bottom of their hearts that Chunda-saheb had not b^n SihAO 

they had not the dispo^ of him in their own powlK ^ 

Immediately fiter the luajor lAwreiiee 

summons to Mr. I^aW, more peremptoiy than the former i fera de-^ 
cisive answer was demanded before noon the next day; after which 
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his flags of truce trould be upon ; and if the batteries once 1752 
began to play, it was deckwred tha| every naaii in the pagoda should.'— 

’ be put to the sword. ' •’ 

He had already been informd of the fate of his ally, and had heard 
a rumour of the defeat at Vol-condah, but this he did nor^tltirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the report of one of his own 
officers who had seen Mr. lyAuteuil in the English camp, he desired 
a personal conferehce with major Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English every mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un¬ 
connected with any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the dis¬ 
persion of Chunda-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected tliat the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into 
the French settlements. Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, 
with whom the English were in close alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue him whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

After several other altercations, which produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbafcistna should be delivered up, with all the 
guns, ^rea, and ammunition; that the officers should give their 
parole not to serve against the Nabob or his alfies ; that the private 
men of the battidion, Europeans, Ooflrees and Topasses, ^ould re¬ 
main prisoners ; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 

^he troops with captain Clive were then ordered to nsjoin the 
major’s (Hvision, ai^ next morning, before break of day, captain 
Dalton marehedi 250 chosen men, who halted, beating their 
driims at an abandoned outpost within pistol-shot,of the walls of 
Jumhakistn% wkdst the^ me^ remahied not &r off with the rest of 
the troops, drawn up ready to prevent the effect of any treachery ; 
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17$2 Done was intended: foE Mr. Law soon came out with some of 
big officers, and conducted the djjtachment into the pa^odai, where 
they formed With their backs io the gate, opposite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung down their arms in \ heap, and sur- 
rend^redrprisoners. The whole consisted of 36 commission officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arras, besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys : their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 
8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces ; they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores and carriages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Seringham was soon 
after delivered up, and the horse and foot who had taken refuge in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Rajpoots 
refused to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they offered to enter within the third wall: the English, 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. 


Thus was this formidable army, whose numbers two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
ejBfectually than it probably could have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. The soldier who regards his 
profession'as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy's choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de¬ 
termine whether the English conducted themselves with more ability 
and spirit, or the French with more uresolution and ignorance, after 
major Lawrence and captain Olive arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Still the fate of Chunda-sahelb remained to be decided b^orethe suc¬ 


cess of this day could be deemed complete. The aiuriety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence's tent was 
enereased every hour by the messages and proposals he reoestved. Ihe 
Myiorean promised money, the Nabob tlpreatenedct^entmenit^ and Mo¬ 
ran-row, more plainly, that he wohld pay him a viMi nt the head of 
6000 horse. Tdriifled ht the l^mmdMons whifeh would irievi:t|bbjiy 
low, if he, gave the p^efefienCe to an^ ofl£ of the competitors ht '^w no 
method of finishing the ccmtCst but by putting an end to the life of his 
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prisoner; liowever, aa the major had ex^rfissed a desire that the Eng- 1752 
lish might have him in their possession, he thought it necessary to 
, know whether they seriously expected this deference, and accordingly, 
on the same morning that the p^oda surrendered, went to the 
major ; with whom he had a conference which convinced ii|m that 
the English were his friends, and that they were resolved notto‘in¬ 
terfere any farther in the dispute. He therefore immediately on his 
return to Chuckly-pollam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Chunda-saheb to be struck off. 

The executioner of this deed was a Pitan, one of Monack-jec s re¬ 
tinue, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged man, stretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear himself. The aspect and 
abrupt intrusion of the assassin instantly suggested to Chunda-saheb 
the eiTand on which he was sent. He waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, sajung, that he had something 
of great importance to communicate to him : but the man of blood 
giving no heed to his words, proceeded to his work, and after stab¬ 
bing him to the heart, severed his head from his body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the jNabob, 
who now for the first time saw the face of Jbis rival. After he had 
gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to the neck of a 
camel, and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectator’s, insulting it 
with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to be 
viewed by the Great Mogul at Delhi; a practice generally obseiwed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause : but there is no 

reason to believe that it was ever earned out of the Carnatic. 

0 

Such was the unfortunate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar fate, which are perpetually produced by 
the contests of amlntion in this unsettled empire, have established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throne; and therefore he who falls in such 
contests is only reckoned unfprtunate, without having the odium of 
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1762 rebellion or treachery charged on his memory, unless he opposes the 
sovereign of sovereigns, the Great Mogul; aU the rest is reckoned 
the common course of politics ; .for there is scarcely throughout the 
empire a Nabob, who has not an open or latent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of ChRnda- 
sah(3l5f*in which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and generous man, as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com¬ 
mand over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com¬ 
mitted the mistakes which brought on his catastrophe, and the total 
reduction of his army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin¬ 
ciples wluch produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dg-ngerous and obstinate v^ar : and this the Nabob had the an¬ 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex¬ 
pected from him on sucee.sses which appeared so decisive. 
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artillery and stores taken, at Jumbakistna, were cari’ied into 
Tritchinopoly : after tliese and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to Nabob the necessity of his 
marching wijihout delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribute greatly to reduce such for¬ 
tresses as were in the interest of Ghunda-saheb, and facilitate the esta¬ 
blishment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither revenues nor assistance. The Nabob ac¬ 
quiesced in this advice, hut continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardness, as often as he was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed all but the 
very few who were acquainted with the cause ; and the English had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-held him, when, to their 
very great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the city of Tritchinopoly with all its depen¬ 
dencies was delivered up to him ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabdb for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to k^p this important 
article a profound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the Sagacity of his subsidiaiy the Morattoe, or 
perhaps h^d made the agreement by liis advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all along projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion *; excepting these principals, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a man in the province had any idea of it. Great 
therefore was the general surprize and anxiety when it was made 
public. 
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1752 The Nabob finding diasimnlatiou no longer of any service, confessed 
the truth when major Lawrence demanded an explanation of it; pro¬ 
testing that his extreme distress’, alone had extorted a promise from*, 
him, which the Mysorean himself might very well know w6,s totally 
outjg^jKS power to perform! Tritchinopoly, he said, was the Great 
Mogul’s, and himself only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of tfcat great■“ prince : that the resigning of this irapoj’tant 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him¬ 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the place, he 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further promise of delivering it 
up within two months ; in which time he hoped, by collecting the 
large arrears due from the Arcot province, to repay the e: 9 :pences 
which the Mysoreans had incurred by assisting him. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with its de¬ 
pendencies, which inchide a very large district. These terms he 
thoiight a full and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more especially as the reduction of Chunda-saheb’s 
power had been an essential advantage to the interests of the My¬ 
soreans as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
the presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting forth, as usual, the subject in a very different manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio¬ 
lence should be used against the Nabob ; and professing great fnend- 
sbip to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. 

But these differences continued with great warmth; and in the long 
debate on this subject, Morari-row conducted himself with so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sid^, to be the medialor between them ; and the lime being 
fixed for ike conference, he came one evening into the city in great 
state, accompanied by two commiss^ies deputed by ihe regent; they 
proceeded to the Nabob’s palace, where captain D^ton, as com¬ 
mander of the English garrison, vms present. 
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The usual ceremonies being over, the Morattoe with great delibwa- 1752 
tion and propriety enumerated the many obligations which the ^abob ''—cr¬ 
owed to the regent. He painted in^iively colours the distressful state 
of his affairs, when the regent generously undertook liis cause; at 
which time, although nominal lord of a* country extending^^^^rc^ the 
river Penttar* to Gape Comcrin, he really possessed no moreiJMhis 
great dominion than the ground incl<wed by the walls of Tritchinopoly, 
where he was closely besieged by a much superior and implacable 
enemy. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of whatasserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and^rritory of 
Tritchinopoly, in consequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
n ith the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed. 


Tlie Nalwb, who expected this harrangue, acknowledged the fa- 
voiuTM he had received, And said, that he was resolved to hiliil his 
engagements; but that being at this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified town, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very large, until he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception ; he therefore demanded a 
respite of two months, at the expiration of which he promised to send 
orders to his brether-in-law to deliver up thfe city. The Morattoe 
highly commended this resolution ; and after some other vague di.s- 
course, lie signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negociator to the smile of a 
courtier, he told the NAbob, that he believed him endowed with too 
much sense to mind what he had said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries: you must likewise, said he, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe you have any intention of ful¬ 
filling th^ promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogul the giving up so considerable a part of his dominion 
to such insignifioBbiit people : it would be the highest absurdity to 
fbink of it. These you may be assured are my real sentiments, what¬ 
ever my private intere^f' may induce me to say to the contrary in 
public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 
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1752 disposition ; for it was his resentment more than the i-egent’s tliat 
—V—^ he dreaded ; and immediately miule him a present of a draught on 
his treasury for 50,000 rupees, promising much more if he would re- , 
concile matters, and divert the regent from insisting on the letter of 
the treajjjj^ This the oUier assured him he would do, though nothing 
wa^ltarther from his intentions. He was in reality, the mast impropoi* 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the difference. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to adl||it a large body of Morattoes into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise; and these military umpires would have 
been instructed to seize on any opportunity that might offer of sedu¬ 
cing or overpowering the rest of the garrison ; and if this iniquitous 
scheme succeeded, he intended to keep possession of the city, wliich 
he had fonnerly governed, for himself. If there should be no open¬ 
ing for this plaQ, he determined to protract the dispute as long as 
possible by negodations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not donbt of having the address to get 
considerable presents from the Nabob. When this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, 
knowing that he had *too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apprehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had proceeded on the 16th of June as far as Utatoor, to 
return on the 18th to Tritchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabob; if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as he had promised. Their 
appearance, more than their remonstrances, produced an accommo¬ 
dation for the present. The Nabob made over to the regent the re¬ 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
powering him to collect them himself; promised again to jloliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end of two months; and ifi the ’'mean time 
agreed to receive '700 men, provided they were not^Morattoes, into 
the city. On these conditions the Mysorean agreed to assist him 
with all his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
any credit to the other, but both expected advantages by gaining 
4 time. 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, would 1752 
effectually stop the progress of his arms in the'Carnatic, where he 
^ hoped to gain some signal advantf^, whilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostilities against him ; and the regent wished for nothing 
so much as the departure of the Nabob and the ifnglislt^^j^^lion, 
that he might carry on his schemes to surprize TritchinopolyTwfiich 
he knew their presence would render ineffectual. The excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufficiently explained his intentions ; 
and to frustrate them, 200 Europeans with 1500 Sepoys lyere placed 
in garrison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 600 men, together with 2500 Se¬ 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied hy the 
Nabob at the head of 2000 horse ; these, with about the same num¬ 
ber of Peons left in Tritcbinopoly, were all the force ke commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom lie saw acting in his service a 
few days before, remained with him. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be refused the permission of returning home ; and 
tlie troops of the Polygars were not obliged to act out of the districts 
of TVitcbinopoly. Tlie Mysoreans ahd Morattoes remained in their 
encampment to the west of the city, placing a detachment in Sering- 
liam Pagoda, of which the Nabob had permitted them to take 
jMJssessiou, 

The weakness to which the Nabob’s force was reduceti by this filial 
contest, and the apprehension<l>f still worse consequences from it, de¬ 
stroyed the hopes which the English had entertained a few days 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingee. 

Their late success, instead of inspiring exultation, served only to im- 
bitter the sense of their incapacity to reap any advantage fixira it. 

They marched away more with the sullenness of men defeated, tlian 
with tlie alacrity of troops flushed with victory ; and proceeding with-, 
out any regular plan for their future operations, they followed the 
high road until they came to Vol-condali. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob negociated with 
tlie governor, who refused to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 rupees as a consideration for the arrears 
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] 752 that were due frbm liim, gave wecurity for the punctual discharge of 
the revenues of his district in future. 

From hence the Nabob detached his brother Abdullwahab Khan 

€ 

with 1000 horse to Arcot, appointing him his lieutenant of the coun¬ 
tries .ijo^tb^' north of the river Paliar; and the rest of the army march¬ 
ing'** by Verdachelum, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on 
the 6th of July, and found a garrison of French Sepoys in the pagoda, 
who surrendeiod on the first summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the command to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St. 
David. This place was no longer the seat of the presidency, which, 
by orders from England, had been removed, two months before, to 
its ancient residence at Madrass. 

The death of Chunda-saheb, and the capture of Seringliam, struck 
the inhabitani» of Pondicherry with the deep^t consternation ; for 
excepting those who received advantages from their employments in 
the war, few had ever approved of the ambitious views of their go¬ 
vernor, and fewer were personally attached to him. The haughtiness 
and arrogance of his spirit disgusted all who approached him; he 
exhibited on all occasions the oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul’s viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna: insomuch that he had more than once obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humib'ation of paying him ho¬ 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
ihany enemies, who, with a spirit of nitlice common to violent pre¬ 
judices, were not sorry to find their own sense of his romantic schemes 
justified by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
him from prosecuting them any farther. But they did not know the 
man : difiiculties and disappointments, instead of depressing him, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with more vigour. And 
indeed his plan of gaining vast acquisitions in the Decan, had been 
laid with so much sagacity, that the successes of his arms to the north¬ 
ward already ballanced the disgrace they had suffered at Sering- 
ham. 

In the month of February of the proceeding year, Salabat-jing the 
new Soubah, with the French troops under the command of Bussy, 
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quitted the country of Gudapali whore the unfortunate Murzafa-jing 1752 
had keen killed. On the loth of March they came to Canoul, the 
capitiil of the Pitan Nabob by whose han^ that prince was slain, 
and it was determined that the city should atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally weirTov^ed ; 
but since it had been in the possession of Pitans, these people, as 
avaricious as they are brave, had suffered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay ; and the river which runs close 
to the city, had lately earned away 200 yards of the wall ; there were 
4000 Pitans in the place, who attempted to defend this entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieces, were easily put to flight: 
they retired into the castle, several parts of which were likewise in 
ruins ; and the French troops, animated by their succcs.s, and led by 
Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Huplcix, stormed it, with great viva¬ 
city, where the breache.s were most practicable ■ by which time the 
army of Salabat-jing came up, and assiste-l with good will in putting 
all the garrison to the sword ; many of the inhabitant were likewise 
massacred. The wife of the late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners. 

The French doubtless intended, by the unmer<!ifnl slaughter which 
they made at the taking of this citj^, to spread early the teiTor of 
their arms, through the countries in which they were going to esta¬ 
blish themselves, \^ero no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faith and justice, equal 
to the reputation of their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Canoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jiiig to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oudiri Khan, the infant son of Murzafli-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bali. He received the investitui*e of the government of Adoni, which 
had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for the 
treachery that caused his death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapah, 

Who planu«d the conspiracy, and of Canoul, by whose aim he fell, 
were added to the ^vereignty of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts •produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to raise admiration in a countiy, where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the son. 
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1752 The army then crossed the Kristna, between which and Gol-condah 
were posted 25000 Moi-attoes, employed by Ga,zy-o-din IChan, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jing, and genemlissimo of the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. They were commanded by 
Bala^ji^ssw, ’the principal general of the Sahah Kajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations. A negotiation ensued, and the Morattoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prinee they were sent 
to oppose. ^ 

Nothing more remained to obstruct tlie passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April. Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo¬ 
sition, and went through the ceremony of sitting on the Musnud or 
throne in public, and of receiving homage not only from his own 
immediate officers, but also from most of the governors of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

The services which the French battalion had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 100,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re¬ 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The montlily pay of a captain, besides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing's expence, was settled 1000 rupees, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at 300, of a serjeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now manifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of men, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had obtained from the ministry 
at Delhi a commission for the Soubahship of the Decan, and the ru¬ 
mour of an army marching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- • 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to Aurengabad. He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during the route, intelli¬ 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
against him, and Shanavaze-Khan, who had been the prime minister 
of Nazir-jing, and had ever since his reconciliation with the French 
4 after 
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after the death of that prince, accompanied the camp, nSw found 1752 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Aurengabad, where 
he contributed not a little to inflame* tHe minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting hitfitsc3^?^nd 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em¬ 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 

These repor^ were two well founded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much a]>prehended, that Sahi- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in .sight of the capital, before 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of all the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam-al-muluck. The man, no 
doubt as fictitious as the waitings with which he was charged, Avas 
treated almost with as much reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyond the cjunp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of all the cannon and musketry in the army, after which lie 
sat in state to receive homage from his officers ; Mr. Buss}', as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18th of June, and foimd 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul’s favours, had 
suppresse-^ whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain .that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the com- 
njission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the cla¬ 
mours of a populace, impatient to see a Soubah of the Decan, once 
more making his residence in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage ever^ince the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and magnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-oondah : and the city merited this 
preference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in 
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1752 the MoguTs dominions ; its inliabitants, when the Soiibah is there, 
are computed at a million and a half of souls. The French had a 
convenient quarter as.signed them, to which Mr. Bussy strictly obliged 
the troops to confine thcuLselves, lest the disparity of manners should 
creajjjder(^!ia and tumults which might end fatally. 

^In the month of August, Salabat-jing exhibited another cere¬ 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, who 
brought, as was pretended, the Sei’paw or vest, with the sword, and 
other symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his 
viceroys, on appointment. But by this time, Bal{i|prow appeared 
again at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging the neiglabouring coun¬ 
tries. Battles and negoeiations succeeded one another alternately 
during the re.st of the year, and until the end of May in the next, 
without producing either a decisive victory, or a definitive treaty. 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successful 


had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets, rhc.se services gave Mr. Bussy supreme influence in the coun¬ 
cils of his ally, which, on hearing of the <lecline of Chunda-saheb’s 
aftairs at Tritcliinopoly, he employed to obtain a commission, appoint¬ 
ing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of tlie Carnatic, notwithstanding that Chun- 
da-saheb was still alive ; this, with several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should soon 
be followed by an ambas.sador from the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour tp-awe 
the Carnatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Cliunda-saheb ; nor were these his only resources. He had been 
early apprized of the-discontent of the Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. The 
annual ships from France airiving at the time Mr. Law surrendered, 
brought a large reinforcement td Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by taking the sailors, and sending Lascars on board to n 0 ,vigate the 
ships to China. Thus armed, and relying on no vain expectations, 
the disasters at Seringham were so far from inducing Iiiin to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English or the Nabob, that 
he immediately discovered bis intentions of continuing the war, by 

pro- 

• See the altaratioii after the end of the Vth Book, page 
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jyroclaiming Raja-saheb, the son of Chunda-saheb, Nabob of the pro¬ 
vince, in virtue of the pretended authority invested in himself, and by 
ordering a body of 500 men to take tlie field. 

Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the bad oonsccpiences of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insigntS^^irtr 
chiefs in the province offered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and he 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of the do- 
clinc of his fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops wore 
capable of redttcing tho^fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re¬ 
quested of the presidency in the mo.st pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance determined to give 
Jiim the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence wqnt to Madrass on ])urpose to represent the 
imorobability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 23d of July, major Kineer, an officer lalfely ar¬ 
rived 'from Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 
600 of Nabob's cavalry, and the next day summoned Villapannn, 
a fort tw'^lve miles to the north of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making ally, resistance. Proceeding on their march, they found diffi¬ 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roadvS loading through them 
are strong pasa^ig, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should b^^n possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. Major Kii^^^er’s force being much too small to afford proper 
detaohmentsF for service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
geo, where he arrived the 26th. The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, and the officer answered with civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had neglected, to wait for two pieces of battering 
cannon, which wer^ coming from Fort St. David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the English had passed the mountains, than he de¬ 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Vicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
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1752 not far distant from the pass through which the English had marched ; 
upon which major Kineer, who upon a view of Gingee despaired of 
reducing it even with battering cannon, immediately repassed the ■ 
mountains, and being reinforced by the rest of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
43 ind>om^other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with 300 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, a company of Caffrees, and 2000 
horse, to give the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was de¬ 
fended by a pampet, formed of the ruins of old%ouses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannon. Tlio outward bank 
was in many parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circumstancea 
# 

They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to,, bring on 
the engagement in that part where they were strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the 
field pieces began to fire, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap¬ 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answering it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng¬ 
lish Caffres were first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were fotfowed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
*abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy per¬ 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly^ advanced 
to the bank. The vivacity of this unexpected iqotion increased the 
panic, and only 14 grenadiers, with two ensigns, stood by the colours ; 
these indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some 
of the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, having, with very 

little 
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little loss to themselves, killed and wounded 40 of the English bat- 1752 
talion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other 
.that had happened during the war : /Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, tliat although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died. -u.. 

The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, quitting, Vicra- 
vandi, retook the fort of Villapamm, which they demolished. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated 1^ these successes, slight as they wore, reinforced 
them with all the men he could send ;imto the field ; the whole, con¬ 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, -and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, close to the 
bounds ; upon which the English and the Nabob’s troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at Chimundelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, thi’ee miles to the .west of St. David ; here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for more troops from Madrass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principalln of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by officers of that nation. 

To avoid the risque and delay of a march by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolaa, the common and 
slightest boats of the country, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da¬ 
vid, by sea j for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
violate th^ English colours on this element; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the cap¬ 
ture was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 

As soon as the news of this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked .with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of fdie 
company’s ships, aijd arrived the 16th of August at Fort St. David. 

The next day he took the command of the army, which consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob’s troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his arrival 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Bahoor, and finding them¬ 
selves 
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1752 selves followed, the next day went nearer to Pondicherry, and en- 
camped between the bound hedge and ViUanore, from whence the 
commanding officer sent a letter protesting against the English, for 
not respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
^,reifo^ beijig instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, the bound hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
« himself with attacking their advanced post at ViUanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. * 

They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that major 
Lawrence, imagining nothing would intice them out of it but a per¬ 
suasion that the English were become as unwilling as themselves' to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Bahoor. 
The strabigem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kirjean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed fears. The re¬ 
monstrances of his nephew only produced a more peremjlfbry order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at three the next morning: the Sepoys 
formed the fii’st line, the battalion the second, and theartiliiry were di¬ 
vided on the flanks ; the Nabob s cavalry wore stationed to the right on 
the other side of a liigli bank, which ran from the English to the ene¬ 
my’s camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. *Tho 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fire, which they returned, and still marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy’s Sepoys, which lasted till 
day-light, when the French baltalion were discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
pond. The English battalion lialted to form ^leir front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kept up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of connon, and continued it until the small arms be¬ 
gan. The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad¬ 
vanced, and the French standing their ground until the bayonets met. 

Tlii. 
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'riiiy crisis of iiiodern war is geneiuliy decided in an instant, and 1752 
very few examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, 

. with two platoons, broke the enemy's center, on which their whole 
line immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to their JJght. 

This was the moment for the Nabob’s cavalry to charge, as tk^ 
had been instructed; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitives, they galloped into the camp, and employed themselves in 
plunder; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr. Kir- 
jean, with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater number were killed; all the enemy’s artillery, ammu¬ 
nition, and stores were taken. . Of the English battalion, 4 officers 
and 78 private men were killed and wounded. 

This victory broke the enemy’s force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reiuforcements be¬ 
fore he attempted any tiling more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage, obtained by it, for it checked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the Frencli. 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
regent set about accoiftplishing bis scheme of surjirizing the city, and 
by disbursing large sums of money, endeavoured to gain 500 ^ the 
Nabob’s best Peons, armed with firelocks. The Jemautdars, or cap¬ 
tains of these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should rise. Captain Dal¬ 
ton receiving some hints of the conspiracy, kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy’s country, and 
caused the artillery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in¬ 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed those who had been treating 
witli the regent; but still none of them made any discovery; where¬ 
upon, at a* general review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di¬ 
rected their Hints to, be taken out eff their firelocks, under pretence 
of supplying them with some of a better sort This convincing 
them that their practices v^re discovwed, the Jemautdam (»me and 
confessed all that had passed, imploring forgiveness: each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was 16,000 

L1 rupees. 
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1752 rupees. They protested that they had no view in taking the mo- 
ney, but to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re¬ 
ceived any pay from the NaboJ) for nine months; and as a proof , 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
they;,^aid,rAhat not one of them had removed his wife and family 
the city. Captain Dalton made them few reproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob’s army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus¬ 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luckily receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach¬ 
ment, whicli took them prisoners in the house where they had con¬ 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed the whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken to watch the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabob’s brother-in-law, 
when he should come out on the tumult which the death of the 
English commander would naturally occasion; but these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledgenf it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par¬ 
don OT the assassins ; apj! the friendship of the Morattoe being at 
this time thought very valuable, Kiroodin Klian granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through' the ce¬ 
remony of being fastened to the muzailes of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole garrison drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who commanded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, and attempted to seduce him ; 
but this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
. the fejlows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
by the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi¬ 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from the muzzles of two field pieces. This executiqu struck such a 
terror, that the regent could not get any more of his pwn people to 
undertake such commissions; and having j*emained quiet for. some 
days, he at length pitched upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan, 

who 
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who commanded a company of Topasses in the Nabob’s service, and 1752 
had often the guard over the French prisoners in the city. This'^**"v^ 
man, trading a good deal, went frequently into the camp of the My¬ 
soreans, which gave the regent an opportniiity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that he had, besid^is v: 

soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and offered great re¬ 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo¬ 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, but said 
he must first sound the disposition of his officers ; and on his return 
he made a faithful report to captain Dalton of what had passed. He 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instruc¬ 
tions how to proceed, and conducted himself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intii*ely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hav¬ 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agreement signed by the regent and himself, scaled with the great 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 3,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arm the French prisoners, who were to be let out the fiist time 
his company took the guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of the city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red flag, on which signal the -whole 
army were to move, and enter the towm. 

On the day fixed for the execution of this enterprize, all the cannon 
that could be brought to bear on the Mysore camp were weU manned, 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison was under 
arms, and the Mysoreans would cei*tainly have suffered severely ; 
but the fears of the Nabob’s brother-in-law put a stop to the enter¬ 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid tie risque, sent a messenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
acquaint him that tlfb garrison were prepared to receive him. 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe under the cannon of 
the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the 
westward, at the Pagodas of Wanore, which were garrisoned by 

L 1 2 English 
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post, he moved again, and encamped near Seringham. 

% 

The mutual distrust increased (iaily, although the outward appear- 
anej^f friendship subsisted^; for the regent sent every day one of his 
*p«bicipal officers to enquire after captain Daltou^s health, iii order to 
have an opportunity Of discovering what ho was doing. When the 
two months stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, ho 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it; but Kiroodin Khan, a man haughty and insolent, when no dan¬ 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching the commissa¬ 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent had disbursed, as soon as the 
Nabob's finances were in a better condition. 


The regent pretended to be much offended with this answer ; how¬ 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was willing to relinquish his claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid. This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob’s 
character with the publick, and to justify the measures he was deter- 
. " mined to take himself; for he was too well acquainted with his cir¬ 

cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the accounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the difference, 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently infiamed : 
knowing that it was the interest of the Morattoes to protract a war, 
» he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re¬ 
ceived presents and letters from him, as also from his wife. In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
unacquainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear in the field, 
opposed to a nation of so martial a genius as the French ; and the 
success at Seringham was totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
cf the Morattoe cavalry. 


Morari- 
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Morari-iw having settled his plan, easily persuaded the regent to 1 
acquiesce in it, and embassadors were sent to Pondicherry, vrlicre a ^ 
, treaty was soon concluded, and war icsolved ; Mr. Dupleix promising 
to take Tritchiuopoly, and give it to the Mysoreans. ,,In consequence 
of this alliance, Innis Khan, with 3000 Morattoea, dq^^ai'died 
from Seringham in the middle of August, with instructions to 
the French, but first to go to the Nabob’s camp, and endeavour to 
get some money from him ; for this object never failed to bo inter¬ 
woven in all Morari-row’s schemes. The det^hment taking time 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis¬ 
tance from the coast when they received news of the bjittle at JBahoor : 
startled at this success, Innis Khan lialted, waiting fo‘r farther instiuc- 
tions from Tritchinopoly ; in consequence of which ho joined the 
Nabob, with gi’cat protestations of friendship and seeming joy at the 
late event, pretending to lament that ho had not come up in time to 
have a share in it ; and in order to accomplish his intention of getting 
money, he did not hesitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob. 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding his late success at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent to engage in any farther operations, whilst he re¬ 
mained in uncertainty of the resolution which these Morattoes might 
take ; but as soon as they joined liim, he moved from Fort 8t. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to employ the remainder of the season, be¬ 
fore the rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherrv 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to send a force to attack Chingla'pet and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec¬ 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequently plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 
company. 

Madrass was able to furnish no more than 200 European recruits 
just arrived from England, and, as usual, the refuse of the vilest em¬ 
ployments in London, together with 500 Sepoys newly raised, and as 
unexperienced as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprize of laying siege to strong forts; and it could hardly bo 
expected that any officer, who had acquired reputation, would wil- 
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1752 Uogly risque it by taking the command of them ; but captain Clive 
whose military life had been a continued cq>tion of difficulties, Volunta¬ 
rily offered his service on this occasion, notwithstanding that his health 
was at this time ^ much impaired by the excess of his former fiitigues. 

' .T^he" troops, with four 24 pounders, marched on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember against Cobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet Ban¬ 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Madraas, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Khan, near the ruins of 
anc^ther belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
of it in the begimiing of the year 1750 by a stratagem. A ship an¬ 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
j)aired on boaiff were told, that most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish likewise, if they were not per¬ 
mitted to come ashore immediately, since they were no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being well 
paid, granted their request; on which thirty Frenchmen of lean and 
yellow physiognomies, counterfeiting various kinds of infirmities, were 
admitted, and having arms concealed under their cloatlis, overpowered 
the garrison in the night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong wall 
flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 50 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence about 
two miles to the westward, from whence half of them marched in 
the night under the command of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses¬ 
sion oi a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to .fire through se¬ 
veral large crevices in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The troc^s were so teirified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they flqd precipi- 
# tately out of the garden, and would probably have run baefk to Ma- 
drass, had they not been met by captain Clive advi^ncing with the 
rest of his force, who obliged them, not without difficulty, and even 
violence, to rally, and return with him to the garden, whicb the ene¬ 
my abandoned on bis approach. 


The 
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The next day he sent a summons to the French officer, who an- 1 
Bwered, -that the Fort belonged to the king of France, and that if'* 
.the English committed any hostilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war : he therefore expected that they should imme¬ 
diately withdraw; but if they persisted, * and attacked the^ placef he^ 
and his garrison were determined to die in the breach. This bluster¬ 
ing language proceeded from his relhince on a reinforcement of 700 
Sepoys and 40 Europeans, which Mr. Dupleixhad detached from 
Pondicherry to Chinglapet, with ordei-s to the officer commanding 
there to introduce them at all events into Cobelong. The English 
the next day began to erect a battery between the garden and the 
Fort, at the distance of 300 yards from the walls, and at the same 
time placed a strong guard on a rock about 100 yards to the left of 
d,he battery. The enemy .brought many of their guns to bear upon 
the face of the attack, and fired smartly ; whilst it was with the 
greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept to their posts, both 
Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alarm : an unlucky shot, 
which struck the rock, and with the splinters it made, killed and 
wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole .so much, that it was 
some time before they woidd venture to expose themselves again, and 
one of the advanced Gentries was found several hours after concealed 
in the bottom of a well. 

Captain Clive judging that shame would avail more than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himself continually 
to the hottest of the enemy’s fire, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with some firmness. On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched with half liis force to 
give them battle ; but they, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
with great, precipitation. On the fourth at noon, the battery was 
finished, Rud just as tho ^gli§h were preparing to fire, to his great 
surprize, he received^ message from the commanding officer, offering 
to surrender at discretion, on condition that he might cany away Hs 
own effects : these terms were immediately accepted, and the Eng¬ 
lish before the evening received into the place, where it was found 

that 
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1752 ihatall the efteets of the commandant consisted of a great number 
—^ of turkies, and a great quantity of snuff, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the cannon mounted on the walls, there were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which proved to be |prt of the 
^irtttlery that the compan)'^ 'had lost at Madmss, when taken by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break, 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Chinglapet, immediately 
informed captain Clive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
amongst the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road.^ 
Ensign Smith was nob deceived in his conjecture ; for the command¬ 
ing officer at Chinglapet having received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
out 24f houi*s unless relieved, determined to make an effort more vi¬ 
gorous than the former, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
• to surprize the English camp early in the morning. Tlie Nabob’s 
coloui*s were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, skirted "with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held out; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole pai-ty were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so terrified that not more than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight: the commanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of cannon, were taken : those who fled, flin ging away theii* 
arms, hurried to Chinglapet, where they commuuicaM nq smoiU con¬ 
sternation, of which captain Clive determined to take advanitige by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place- .. . 

It is situated 30 miles west of Cobelong, 40 south west of M,ftdi*ass, 
and within half a mile of the northern bank of the river Paliar. The 
^ , French 
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French took possession of it in the .beginning of the preceding year, 1752 
when their troops marched out of Pondicherry with Chnnda-saheh to 
’reduce the Arcot province. It was, and not -vYithout reason, es¬ 
teemed hy. the natives a very strong hold. Its outline, exchwive of 
some irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a paralleltyg? 
extending 400 yards, from north to south, and 320 from east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is covered by a con¬ 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, toge¬ 
ther with the whole of the we^st side, is defended by a large lake. 
Inacc^sible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if tlie 
south side had been equally secure; but here the jgi'ound is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected tlie fofb, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen dn the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the spc)t, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation: for 
the fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the part that is skirted by 
the lake is defended only by a slender wall; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a fausse-braye, and a stone wall 18 feet 
high, with round towel’s on and between the angles, form the de¬ 
fences to the land : nor are these all; for parallel to the south, cast, 

.and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
runs to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi¬ 
cation. The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, 
and 15 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 

A battery, consisting of four twenty-four pounders, was raised to 
the south about 500 yards from the wall, wliioli resisting at this dis¬ 
tance longgr than‘was expected, the guns were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and from hence in four days they made a breach 
through both the outward and inward wall; but still it remained to 
drain and fill up the ditches, and even after this a much greater num¬ 
ber than the besiegers might have been easily repulsed. But the officer, 
on seeing the English preparing to make apjiroaches to the outward 

* M m ditcli. 
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1752 ditoh, imagined that he had .sufficiently asserted the honour of his 
nation, and hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to ^ve up the 
fort if the garrison were permittal to march away with the honours ‘ 
of war. Captain Clive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 
*.^0 Bap&hlelbf making an obstinate resistance, was hot to be put in 
competition with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se¬ 
verer terms, immediately complied with the enemy’s proposals, who 
on the 31st of October evacuated the fort, and marched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English officer, was placed in Chinglapett; and some time after, at 
the Nabob’s request, the fortifi6ations o^ Cobelong were blown up. 
The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paliai*, be¬ 
tween Sadrass and Arcot. 

The health of Captain Clive declining every day after this expe¬ 
dition, induced lum not only to quit the field, hut also to take the 
resolution of returning to his native country. He left- Madrass in 
the beginning of the next year, universally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused his countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, had contri¬ 
buted more than any other officer, at this time, to raise the reputa¬ 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by the Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandiwash. This place, situated 20 miles 
to the north of Gingee, was under the government of Tackeansaheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-saheb, and Mortisi-ally, married one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widow of this un¬ 
fortunate prince, together with his posthumous aud only surviving 
son, called Ally Dojist Khan, resided with Tuok^ea-saheb in ihe f(Sirt. 
It was imagined that a place capable of sending forth such pretenders 
to disturb the title of Mahomed-ally, would have been attacked with 
the utmost vigour; but the Nabob was in euch distress for money, 
that he preferred to listen to the offiirs of Tuckea-saheb to ransom 
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his towa and fort from hostilities. Whilst an officer deputed for this ] 752 
purpose was settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by 
„some accident fired into the camp. The Sepcj’^s, vexed at the nego¬ 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, and under pretence of re^ntiag^he.. 
insult, rushed into the Pettah, and broke open . the houses ; the poor 
surprize^ inhabitants were incapable of making resistance ; but it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea-saheb, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops tliey saw in 
the Pettah. This brought on farther hostilities; the English bom¬ 
barding the fort with two mortars, and the garrison keeping up a 
constant fire* from their musketry and cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru¬ 
pees, which were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during this expedition were continually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indifferently, as well in the countries 
acknowledging the Nabob as in the districts of disaffected chiefs; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they expected to 
be paid, only because they had it in their power to do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 

The army returned from Vandiwosh to Trivadi, where they pre¬ 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the 31st of October at night, with the most violent hurricane 
that had been remembered on the coast; the rain that fell conti¬ 
nually for several days after laid the whole country under water, 
and spread such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 15th of November, to retire to Fort St. David; which place 
afEbrding qiiartere only for the English, most of the Nabob’s men, 
unaccustomed to reipain in the field in this inclement season, left 
him, and went to«their homeeb 

By ihk time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the English had so little advantage of their success at Ba- 

hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 

* Mm2 tliat 
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1762 that event; and he no sooner heard that they had returned into win- 
ter quarters, tlian ho sent away Moraii-row, with all his Morattoes 
excepting 500, to Pondicherry-, and Iiniis Khan, with those under 
his coinmand, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi in the beginning of No- 
.^vembar, btit not without having got some of the money received at 
"Vandiwash. Mi*. Dupleix promised to send some Kmropeaus to Se- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison of Tjitebino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they anived, pre¬ 
tended that he had no design to make war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left him in consequence of a dispute wliich had 
arisen on settling their aKJCounts ; but notwithstanding this declaration 
his patroles of horse stopped and carried to his camp all the provi¬ 
sions that were coming to the city: the effects of tliis hostility were 
soon felt; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration of 
his pretensions to Tritchinopoly, had hitherto declined to take re¬ 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In consetjuence of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o’clock at night, with the 
greatest part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to’beat up his camp, 
which extended under the northern wall of Soringham; but the re¬ 
gent himself with a considerable guard remained within the pagoda. 
A.n artillery officer with three pieces of cannon was previously {>oatcd 
on the southern bank of the Caveri, opposite the pagoda, with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot into the place, as 
soon as he should hear the fir© of the musketry in the camp; the 
troops passed the Caveri at Chuckly-pollam, and then crossing the 
island marched along the bank of the Coleroon, until they cazpte 
within a quarter of a mile of the enemy’s camp, when they.halti^ 
in order to refresh themselves, and to form for the atteck: but on 
the review it was found that no less than 500 of the Sepqys were ab¬ 
sent, having, as they afterwards affirmed, inadvert^ly mimed the 
line of march in the dark ; however tbesresfe not seeming to. ^s- 
couraged, it was determined to proceed: they were divided into l^o 
bodies, the first marched only four in front, being designed to pene¬ 
trate through the camp, firing two to the right, and two to ibe left ; 

. whilst 
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whilst the other, drawn up in a more compact maimer, were ordered 1752 
to halt as soon as they came amongst the tents, and there remain as 
. Hitsupport to the first party ; who moving on, found the enemy’s ad¬ 
vanced guard fast asleep, and stabbing tliem with ther? bayonets, en¬ 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the right and Jpft began a 
brisk fire from front to rear. The alarm was instantly spread, BirA * 
produced such consternation, that nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from the danger. The enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column', but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire against themselves ; in the mean time those within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refrained from firing for fear of 
killing their own. people in the camp, who in less than an hour were 
totally dispersed ; and if the English had brought with them a pe¬ 
tard, they would probably have forced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing the person of the regent. Every thing 
being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently Ic^ away ; and marching foremost out 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the M 3 r 8 oreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex¬ 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army rem«ained within 
reach, began to tire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
20 men, of whom seven were Europeans. 

The troops reached the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, wdio immediately struck all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This sufficiently shewed their panic ; 
but nevertheless it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- • 
bonrhood would prevent the inhabitants from Jiringing in provisions, 
of Vhich they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefbre 'determined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
bo <6buld drive thew enemy out of it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping again ^thin a night’s march. With this view he 
sent half his force the following night across the river, and dislodged 
th^Th from a great choultry that stands by the water side, directly 

opposite 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate ofSeringham; the building was 100 feet 
square, and 30 high ; a gi-eat number of Coolies were immediately 
set to work, and before morning they inclosed the choultry withii«b 
strong entrenchment, and likewise made a parapet with sand bags 
round the roof, on which two field pieces were mounted. As it was 
■^'not doubted that the enemy would make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of tlie Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; where a low wall served the party as a 
parapet; who had with them four field pieces, which might easily 
flank the choultry, as" the river in this part was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when having sufficiently in¬ 
toxicated themselves , with opium, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time at a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob’s Sepoys crossed the river, and taking possession of a small 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other, began to fire 
from this untenable post; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe horse 
galloped up to attack them, but before they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city ; the Morattoes, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made dse of their sabres across the parapet before the troops 
within gave fire, which l^heii began, and seconded by that of the 
four pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion : in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting Ins post, and passed the river, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the aartillery^ some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went awa^ tlirough fear, and 
concluding that things were worse than appeared to cthem, followed 
his example, and ran out of the entrenchment; which the rest perceiv-* 
ing, a panic seiysed the whole, and they left the post with the greatest 

precipitation. 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the minute before given three 1752 
h^as, on the retreat of the Morattoes : a body of 8000 Mysore 
“horse, who were drawn up on the bafik, immediately galloped into the 
bed of the river, and chai^ng the fugitives wdth fury, cu^ down the 
whole party excepting 15 men : flushed wdth this success, they made ' 
a push at captain Dalton’s division on the other side. All these mo¬ 
tions succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
put his men on their guard ; more especially as man^ of them had 
caught the panic, from having been si>ectators of the'massacre of their 
comrades : however some of the bravest hearkening to his exhorta¬ 
tions stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se¬ 
poys, who made a strong file from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by tlxe grape-sliot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardour of the ciiemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell wdthin 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns : captain Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until he had collected the dead and w^ounded. 

Not a man who escaped could give any reason why he quitted his 
post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 
flight only one man in the entrenchmeDt was wounded, and that 
they liad nine barrels of ammunition. 

This disaster diminished the strength of the garrison near one half, 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that were lost; for 
the killed and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 300 of the best Se- 
poys, together with the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow j who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where tliey were cut down. No farther hopes 
therefore remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus lessened, to give 
their whole»attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
between the Nabob^and the regent being at an en^, captain Dalton 
turned out the 700 Mysoreans, suffering them to i*etire peaceably 
with their arms and baggage : but he detained their commander Go- 
paulrauze, the regent’s brother, pennitting him however to keep such 
domesticks as he thought proper. 


But 
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1752 But lest the enemy should imagine that he was totally dispirited, 
if he should remain inactive, .^aptain Dalton detemined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that,it might be executed' 
without niuch risque, might make them believe he was still in a 
capacity to act in the field. They had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, where the guard pre¬ 
vented the country people from carrying provisions into the city, 
'fhe pagoda had a stiung stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
gi’eat gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only 
one man could enter, at a time, and this they carefully sliut every 
evening : 30 Europeans marched in a dark night, and having con¬ 
cealed themselves in a watercouj-se neai* the gate, a seijeant of artil¬ 
lery, carrying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the barrel under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud-work, 
but also blew up the terrace of the gateway, with tbe guard asleep on 
it, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 
having fresh in their memory the loss of their comrades at the choul¬ 
try, put all the Mysoreans they met to the sword. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 
surest means of reducing the garrison, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain eveiy night, between the city and the country 
of the Polygar Tondiman, from whence alone provisions were ob¬ 
tained : they seized some of the people bringing in rice, and accord¬ 
ing to their ancient and barbarous custom, cut ojff tbeir noses, and 
sent them thus mangled to Tritchinopoly. This cruelty struck 
such a terror, that for some days no one would venture to bring in 
supplies : in order therefore to dislodge tliis detachment, 400 men. 
Sepoys and Europeans, with two field pieces, marched in the even¬ 
ing and took po^ession of the ground where tj^ey used to pass the 
night; the enemy coming up some time after, did '^not discover their 
danger before they rwjeived the fire of the troops, which imme¬ 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined 
they sufl’ered (jonsidei'ably. 


Whatever 
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Whatever might be their loss, the suiYrizc struck such a terror, 1752 
that no more small detachments could be prevailed on to remain 
•> within reach of the garrison during the daj-k nights ; and their re¬ 
fusal suggested to the regent the resolution of dividing his force, and 
of forming a considerable camp between the city and ’'ronfliman s 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringhani. A multi¬ 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few dxay.s an entrench¬ 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place called Faoquiro'.s Tope, or 
the grove of the Facquirc, situated four miles to the south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after which 5000 horse and 3000 foot, being 
nearly one half of the army, and tlie best troops in if, moved from 
the island with their baggage, and pitched their tents within this 
fortification. The ettbet of this disposition was .soon severely felt; 
no more grain .was brought -to the mai’ket, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, Avhilst tlie garrison had the morti¬ 
fication to perceive themselves incapabh^ ol removing the rlisiress, be¬ 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak tt> cope Avitii the enemy, 
in either of their camps. 

Such was the situation of affairs at Tritchinopoly at the end of 1753 
March 1753. lu the mean time the junction of tlie Morattoes ena- 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against tlie Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-Jing had removed a mo.st dangerou.s competitor for the Sou- 
bahship, by the murder of his brother Gazi-o-din Khan, 

This prince having long sent before him many threats and ru¬ 
mours of his approacli to the Decan, at length marche d from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752, appeared before Aurengabad 
at the head of 150,000 men : at the same time, and by his instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered the province of Gol-condali, 
with 100,000 Morattoes, Balagerow is known * and Ragogi Bon¬ 
sola we hav8 *seen invading the Carnatic in 1740, ten years before 
which he had made c(mquests and established the Morattoe dominion 
in some parts of the province of Bcrar, from w'henco, in conjunction 
with Balagerow, ho invaded Bengal in 1744. Salabad-jing and Mr. 

Bussy were at Gol-cohdah when they received intelligence of the ap¬ 
proach of these armiest, and immediately took the field with their ut- 

N n most 
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1752 most force, and at Beder, a very strong and ancient city 60 miles north- 
west of Gol-condah, were met by Morattoes. Meanwhile Ghaai- 
o-din Khan entered Aurengabad without opposition. He had brought 
with him fi‘om Dellii a French surgeon named DeVolton, who had 
Tong been principal physician to the Great Mogul. This man, Ghazi- 
o-din Khan sent fonvard to Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to oiler Mr. Dupleix many advantages, if he would 
withdraw the French troops from the service of Salabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volt on was furnished with a blank 
paper, to which the great seal of the empire was affixed. Salabad- 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not fail of success, as it could not na¬ 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his mother, who was at 
Aurengabad, to poison his brother, who, however was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own hands. On his death the 
greatest part of Ills army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. 

Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Sche- 
abeddin the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
Soubahship of the Decan, and revenge the murder of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from him, either as an enemy or a corapeti - 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the real Soubah, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-din Khan's death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicherry, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro¬ 
mised, confirming Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the coud tries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and respect, 
and the patent publ^hed throughout the province with much osten¬ 
tation. 

But still this title, specious as it might be, furnished ^r. Dupleix 
with no money, which in the wars of IndostsSi is of more service 
than any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re¬ 
ceived at Aurengabad were continually exhausted by the great army 
he was obliged to maintain, and the charge of Mr. Bussy’s troops 
alone amounted to 400,000 pounds a year, Tlio distress was as great at 

Pondi- 
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Pondicherry ; for although many chiefs in the Carnatic had without 1752 
compulsion contributed to support the cause of Chunda-saheb during his 
Jife, their zeal ceased at Ii’is death, from their sense of the incapacity 
of his son Raja-saheb, little qualified to prosecute a contest in which a 
man of his father’s abilities hfid perished : and in this time^f anarchy , 
and confusion, whilst the authority of no one extended farther than his 
sword could reach, every chief reserved for himself whatever revenues 
ho could collect. So that notwithstanding Mr. Dupleix’s title was ac¬ 
knowledged by all who did not wish well to Mahomed-ally, his power 
was confined to tlie disti-icts which He bvctAvecn Pondicherry and Gin- 
g<^e, and these did not furnish more than 50,000 pounds a year : at 
the same time the French company, missed by his representations, 
sent out no more money than was necessary for their commerce, and 
with positive orders that it should not be employed to any other pur- 
po.so. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after the capture at Senngham, had not Mr. Du- 
pleix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even superseded liis regard to his owm fortune, of 
wdiicli he had at that time disbursed 11'0,000 pounds, and he conti¬ 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ; but*as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity of Rnja-saheb rendered him 
rather a burthen than a support to the cau.s,e, he determined to make 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to give it to some other person, 
from whose wealth, ability, and connexion, he might reasonably ex- 
])ect considcralrlo resources for carrying pn the war. The man he 
pitched upon was Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom he displayed 
all the commissions ho had received from Salabat-jing, and di.scovered 
the state of his negotiations with the Morattocs, ahd Mysoreans. The 
Phoiisdar, sensible that tliere could nob be much n.sk in taking part 
with such an apparent superiority, accepted the proposal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to Pondicherry, as soon as the journey might be 
undertaken withoiif^ danger. . In the mean time 50 Europeans were 
sent from PondicheiTy to Velore, and with their assistance ho formed 
a comspiracy with the French prisoners in the fort of Arcot, who 
were to rise and overpower the English garrison, which they greatly 
outnumliercd ; but a suspicion of this treachery was luckily enter- 
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1755 tained in time to prevent the success of it, and the pris^mers were 
removed in the latter end of December to Chinglapett. Thus ended 
the year 1752 in the Carnatic. * t 

1753 On the 3d of January 1753, the French, consisting of 500 Euro- 
peansy^and'a troop of 60 horse, together with 2000 Sepqys, and 4000 
Morattoes under the command of Morari-row, marched from Val> 
dore, and entrenched on the banks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon which Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
fi’om Fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force consisted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 dastardly 
horse belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topasses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately under arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, which they got possession 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
still remaining on the plain. Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having as^^e thought sufficiently dis¬ 
persed them with his field 2 >ieccs, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping uj) again furiously on all sides, and surrounded him. The 
soldiers prescived their fire till every shot did execution, and the ar¬ 
tillery men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon beat 
them off, with the loss of 100 men killed. Morari-row, on his return 
to the camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerted between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
sending out parties, which prevented the country people from bring¬ 
ing provisions to the English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
when in want, to march with his whole force, and escort his supplies 
from Fort St. David. These marches wore excessively fatiguing, and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who never failed to be on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the line eff march : on the 
2Sth of January, in particular, they accompanied tho battalion tho 
whole way from Trivadi to Fort St. David : but dispirited by the loss 
of 300 of then horses, which were killed by tho field pieces in the 
2 different 
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different skirmishes of the day, they did not venture to attack the 1753 

troops as they were returning to the camp with the convoyP 

»• 

Supported as the French were by 'this excellent cavalry, they might 
without much risque have ventured on a general engagement; Jt>Rt 
Mr. Duplcix, whose eye was always on Tritchinopoly, determined to 
protract the war on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso¬ 
reans might not be interrupted from blockading the city. He there¬ 
fore ordered his troops on the Pannar to act intirely on the defensive, 
and to strengthen their entrenchments ; which, with the usual dex¬ 
terity of that nation in works of this kind, w'ere soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular ‘foi-tress. The 
English presidency, sensible of the gi c'at risque of storming such works 
without a sufficient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantry 
during the attack, sollicitcd 'the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : he j)romise<l fair., and a detachment of Europeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they heard that the king had 
recalled his troops to the capital, on a report that the Morattoes in¬ 
tended to enter his country. ' • 

Disappointed of this assistance, Major Lawrence was obliged to re¬ 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating every day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fretting at his incapacity to attack 
them. The Morattoes in the mean time "were not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at Chillambrum, 
that is, in every part of the province between the river Paliar, and the 
Coleroon. In the middle of February, one of their detachments ap- • 
peared, flourishing their sabres, and caracolling within musket shot of 
Chimundelum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David: 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant. a bravo but blun¬ 
dering ma¥, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
and of getting pronjotion, marched into the plain with his whole 
force, 25 Europeans, and 60 Sepoys. The enemy retreated, until 
the party was advanced half a mile from the redoubt; when they 
turned on a sudden, • and galloping up sun'ounded them in an in¬ 
stant ; th^ Ajeant, not doubti^ that the first fire would disperse 

them. 
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1753 them, gave it in a general volly, whicli did some execution ; but before 
the troops ^ould load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, Vand every horseman singling out a c 
particular man, cut them all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war 
»is neves* in Indoatan imputed to pnxdence or stratagem, and the side 
which ceases to gain successes is generally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to 
encourage his new ally Mortiz-ally to set up his standard in the pro¬ 
vince. ^J^he Pliousdar with his usual caution first encamped witliout 
Vclorc, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
IVlorattocs that they would cover his march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicherry, where, on furnishing 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was with great ceremony and public rejoicings pro- 
>. ialined Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction he might receive from this exaltation did not 
last long. It was piOi)Osed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Chunda-saheb, and appear at the head of the army: this 
his nature abhorred. .On settling the terms of his regency, so much 
assistance in money and troops was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that he found the Nabobship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde¬ 
pen d ant possession of his government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case,,he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dupleix would keep 
liiiu a prisoner at Pondicheny, if he discovered his aversion to have 
any farther connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr, Dupleix ; hut he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith would probably determine the enemies of 
Mahomed-ally to make their peace on any terms with that prince, 
lie therefore consented to Mortiz-ally’s return, who promising to 
make war in the country about Ai’cot, left Pondteheny in the end of 
March, convinced for the first time in his life, that he had met with 
a more cunning man than himself. 

0 

In the mear) time, no military ^erations passed, excepting the 
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skirmishes of the Moratfcoes with the English battalion, during three 1753 
or tour marche.?, which they were obliged to make, in order'to escort ''“v-*- 
their provisions from Ifoi-t 8t. David. • O’}!© French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments; and Major Lawrence, seeing.no 
other method of striking a decisive blow, determined to s'lomi* thtllr • 
camp. The presidency .seconded tliis resolution, by sending 200 Eu¬ 
ropeans, of which 100 were a dbmpany of Swiss lately arrived from 
Bengal, to Fort St. David ; where the battalion joined them ; and 
the whole, with a large convoy of provisions, act out fgr the camp, on 
the first of April. The wliole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight of the bound-hedge*; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon sliot, and gal¬ 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intervals open to their attacks. Thus con¬ 
tinually threatened, and often assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive lujt, aikd several men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of water. When within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, 
surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of their horses fell within a few yards of the field piece.s, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Morari-row’s nephew, the same who 
came to captain Cliye’s assistance, after the siege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a distance. But the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the troop.s continuing their march, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the French troops and Sepoys 
drawn up.on their right: the convoy happened luckily to march on 
the left along the bank of the river Gandelu. The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a hpllow-way, halted oil the opposite side, imagining that the Eng¬ 
lish would not venture to pass it under the di.sadvantage of being ex¬ 
posed to their fire ; but Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar¬ 
tillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes, still hover¬ 
ing abdlit, and jfushed on briskly with the main body of Europeans 
across the hollow wajr : the enemy, who expected to find the English 
fatigued with a long and harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion, that thejf only stayed to give one fire, and then 
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1753 ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving the English to finish 
their march without farther molestation. As soon as the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Slajor Lawrence approached nearer tho 
enemy’s camp, within a mile of which they had an advanced party, 
, at the villflge of Caiyamungalum ; the grenatiiera and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attack this post, and soon get possession of 
it; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yards ; it was not before 
this time that the English perf^tly discovered the strength of their 
works, wliich consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with redoubts at 
proper distances, a brojid and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting, provisions increasing with 
' the distance from St. L)avid, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi. 

In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being 
joined by a small party from Pondlcberry, surprized a fort near 
Chillambrum, called Bonagerry, from whence Fort St. David drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach¬ 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night. 

Three months ineffectually employed to bring tKe enemy to a gene¬ 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter¬ 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Nabob on re¬ 
moving the war to some other part of the country, in order to di'aw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their arms ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and unexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with¬ 
out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to whiq|i the city would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Choultry,*‘-had oftem ques¬ 
tioned Kiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisions 
he had in store ; who always.as8ured him, with ^eat confidence, that 
he had sufficient to supply the garrison for four months. For some 
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time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the enemy’s 175$ 
patroles, balanced the daily oonstunption made out of the magazines ; 

•bufc as soon as the Mysorean divided* his army into two camps, all 
supplies were cut off, and a party of Sepoys, which had been sent 
into Tondiman’s country, were notable to get back. In'*this»sittifa* , 
tion captain Dalton insisted on examining the magazines, when to bis 
great surprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that he had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the scarcity, to sell out the provisions to the inhabitants at 
a high price, not doubting but that ^opportunities of .replacing them 
would offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
than sufficient for fifteen days : in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the news, and march to the relief of the city. 
■Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real; an express 
was thereforc^sent Tidth this ajaiming intelligence to major Lawrence, 
who received it at ton at night, the 20th of April, and instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to march by day-break ; when, 
leaving a garrison of 150 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys, at Trivadi, 
the rest proceeded to Fort St, David, in order to collect the necessary- 
supplies of military stores. 

The want of horse having hitherto been the principal obstacle to 
the progress of the Nabob’s affairs, it was determined to apply again 
to the king of Taiyore, and in order to encourage, or if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to Tritchino- 
poly, through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April passed 
by Chillambrum, and as soon as they crossed the Coleroon, the king 
deputed Suocojee, his prime minister, to compliment the Nabob and 
major Lawrence ; and when they were arrived at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met them half way at 
one of his gardens, where he appeared in great splendor, accompanied 
by 3000 horse, and 200 elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to be 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
orders to his honae bo proceed with him to Tritchinopoly ; but the 
next day, after nfturching a few miles, they left the army, promising, 
however, to return very soon. 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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1763 nopoly. The enemy’s troops at the Facquire’s Tope were com- 
manded by Virana, the same general who led the van of the army, 
when the Mysoreans first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
' litlle rfeach of his military capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorous man, particularly in the night, he did not doubt that if 
frequent alarms were given to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in¬ 
tercept provisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, within random cannon shot of the enemy’s camp, but much 
nearer to the^city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces, and fired into the camp ; in the day time taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy b§gan to move, 
which they were apprized of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly; but in the night they proceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw grape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
once venturing to send out a detachment to cut oflT their retreat. 
Encouraged by this pi;oof of their imbecillity, the party, under favour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15th of April much nearer, and 
fired SO rounds of gi*ape shot into the camp, firom each of the field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the gi-eat uproar they made : next day 
the party had scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great hurry ; but 
suspecting this to be a feint to draw them nearer in order, to cut off 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing : 
and before noon the enemy struck all their tents, and abandoned the 
camp, which the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions, as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having 
killed an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had struck Virana 
with such terror, that he determined not to stand the risk of another 
attack. He howevei- remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
three days longer ; but on receiving certain intelligence of major 
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Lawrence's march, he joined the rest of the Myiwreans at Seringham, 1758 
and the country people ventured a^ain to bring provisions into the 
•city. • 

On the 6th of May, the major arrived in sight of^Tritchinopoly, 
and entered the city without meeting any interruption ; for hone of • 
the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain : the number of the 
battalion was greatly diminished during the march, which was per¬ 
formed at the setting in of the land winds, when they 'blow 'with 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several who died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on tlie day of their arrival : many had likewise 
deserted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a serjoarit and 15 men 
went off in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, "who with 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob's service, composed the army. 

As soon 08 Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, he 
detached, 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field piecos. 
from the camp near Trivadi : who marching by the road of Vor- 
dachclum, Yolcondah and Utatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Seriiig- 
hain, the day after the English arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Major Lawrence having allowed the men three days to refresh 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he re¬ 
solved to bombard Seringham, and' cannonade their camp ; the Na¬ 
bob’s cavalry, discontented for want of pay, refused to take any share 
in the action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with¬ 
out them, and setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Chellinoor, a vilhige four miles west of the 
city, over against the head of the island. A large body of horse and 
foot, di’awn up pulihe opposite side, seemed determined to defend 
the pafis, but were soon dispersed by the first division, and whilst the 
second was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the Engli sh forming on the island, 
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175S ^®y swarmed oat in great numbers^ and their cavalry, led by 

the Morattoes under the command of Harraeing, came galloping up 
at a great rate, and making a refeolute charge on the left of the line,' 
where a bo^y of Sepoys were posted, broke through them sword in 
‘ hand ; *but the Sepoys seeing three platoons of Europeans- advancing 
to their support, behaved with spirit, and recovering their ground, 
kept up a smart fire, which after a severe slaughter repulsed the 
cavalry, wlio made a most precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of which were* 
field pieces which accompanied the troops, and two eighteen poun¬ 
ders which captain Dalton had sent to the bank of the river. By 
this time Mr. Astruc, with the French troops and Sepoys marched 
up, and lodging the gi’eatest part of them in a water course, where 
they were effectually sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an¬ 
swered by the English artillery ; but as it was not thought prudent to 
make a push at the water course, at the risque of being fallen upon 
by such numbers of cavalry as covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to preserve his main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordered them 
to take shelter behind a bank, so that the sight was maintained only 
by the artiUeiy until noon, when a party of the enemy’s Sepoys, w'itl) 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to the left of the 
English line, which they began to incommode with the fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the company of gi-enadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss under the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis¬ 
lodge the Sepoys; which service the grenadiers effected with great re¬ 
solution j and, animated by their success, pursued the fugitives until 
they insensibly gained the flank of the water course, where the main 
body of the French troops was concealed ; who, on seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and were actually on the 
point of abandoning two of the field pieces, when cap'iain Polier, 
who remained with the Swiss at the choultry, afld from thence could 
not see the enemy’s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return. 
Thus was lost one of those critical moments, on which the greatest 
advantages of war so often depend ; but without any disparagement 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose orders dircKstiug^ him only to dis- 1753 
lodge the enemy from the choultry, he would have been culpable, 

'^had he pushed his success farther without a subsequent order; which 
the major had no reason to send, as from the situation he was in, he 
could not discover the distress of the enemy. On the retreat of fhe ' * 

grenadiers, the French again took possession of the water course, and 
renewed the cannonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 
of provisions, as well as the excessive fatigue which the English troops 
had undergone, obliged them to repass the river, andu-etum to Tiitchi- 
nopoly; where they anived at li) at night, having without intermission 
been employed 20 hours either in mareh or action. . 1’ho loss they 
sustained was much less than might have been .expected, from the 
fire to which they had been exposed ; for only tliree officers were 
wounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 

The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their head ; and little hopes remaining of dislodging the Mysoreans 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his whole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with provisions. * For this purpose the 
army marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire’s Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Virana, the Mysore general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay conveniently for protecting the convoys 
coming from Tondiman's country ; proper agents, supported by a de¬ 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and at the same 
time the King of Tanjore was requested to collect and send supplies. 

But the Mysorean was not wanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with Tondiman, who repi-e- 
‘sented, that if Tritchinopoly should once be provided with a con¬ 
siderable stock of provisions, it was not to be doubted but that the 
Nabob an^ the English would immediately carry their arms again 
into the Carnatic, living their allies exposed to the just resentment 
of the regent, who would not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the service they had rendered his enemies. This reasoning was well 
adapted to the genius of those to whom it waii addressed ; for the 
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1763 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude themselves, 
do not expect to meet with it in^ others ; and accustomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the promises they have * 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he assured 
* • them liiat lie would never remove from Tritchinopoly, before he 

had provided for the safety of their countries. Nor did the Mysorean 
neglect to employ the resource of money to alienate these precarious 
allies : in Tondiman’s country he bribed the chiefs and ofiicers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succojee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; however the King, not wholly un- 
sollicitous of the consequences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy’s detachments had already done mischief 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the haivest 
was now coming on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not fail to give them all the assistance in his power : this pretended 
mischief was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
suftered from the Morajbtoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of friends and foes. 

Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so far from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was with difiiculty^^ enough was procured for 
the immediate consumption of the army and Garrison. In this 
situation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
determined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
from the sea coast. 

The French troops in this part of the country quitted their en¬ 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi; but captain Chace, the ^coipnanding officer, 
sallying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days after they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro¬ 
peans, and 300 Sepoys ; who, elated with their success, quitted the 
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village, and contrary to their orders marched out into the plain; the 1753 
Morattoes, who were in sight, waiting for such an opportunity of 
•exerting themselves, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies,* the ^reifch . 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fort. The troops within were still sufficient to have made a good de¬ 
fence; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the commanding officer’s 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of. making severe 
examples in the beginning, the men, no longer controulable, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capi¬ 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war: this misfortune affected cap¬ 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw liim into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicheny, At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before Chillambrura, 
where the English kept a serjeant with a few artillery-men; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night tb Devi Cotah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependenci^ the only detri ment which the 
Nabob’s affairs had sustained in the Carnatic; lor a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up their standards, and pretend¬ 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari-row, levied contri¬ 
butions, and committed violences in all parts of the country. Even 
Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Velore tllat the English 
did not venture to attack the French entrenchments at Trivadi, and 
that Tritchinopoly was hard pressed by the Mysoreans, took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title which Mr. Dupleix 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neighbourhood near Ai*cot. His force consisted of 60 Euro¬ 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon¬ 
dicherry, and 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 600 matchlock Peons, 
his own troops. Ti^ey plundered all the villages lying near the city 
without meeting any interruption; for Abdullwahab Khan, the Na¬ 
bob’s brother, and lieutenant in the province, an indolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies he collected, and gave no attention to the maintaining of a 
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1753 competent force to support his authcuity; encouraged by this negli- 
gence, Mortiz-ally threatened to attack the city of Arcot itself, of 
which the presidency receiving 'intelligence, directed 'tiie command- • 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with aa many Eu- 
r ro^eana as could prudently be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field. Abdullwahab, alarmed for his own security, 
with some difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1000 horse and 500 
Peons, all of them the very worst troops in the province ; they were 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brothers Nazeabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as Abdullwahab. This force, joined by 
40 Europeans, 200 English Sepoys, with two field pieces under the 
command of ensign Joseph Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and when half-way to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across the road, their right sheltered by the hills. It 
was with great reluctance that Nazeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attack them, although it was evident they would fall on him, 
as soon as he offered to retreat: ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
and drove the French several tinSes from their guns, but a party of 
500 excellent Sepoys maintained themselves with much more reso¬ 
lution behind a hank, and in several attempts Uiat were made to 
drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost. The 
enemy’s cavalry seeing this, attacked tlie Europeans, but were re¬ 
pulsed by the grape shot; on which they pushed at NazeabuUa’s ca¬ 
valry, who took flight witliout waiting the onset, and soon after his 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re¬ 
duced to 25 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ensign Smith however kept the ground until night, when his men 
leaving the field pieces heliind,. endeavoured, as they could, to get 
back to the city; but they were discovered, and aU, excepting three, 
were intercepted; some were killed, and the rest, amongst whom 
was ensign Smith, were made prisoners and carried cto . Velore. 
Flushed by this success, Mortiz-ally renewed*his correspondence 
with Mr. Dupleix, and undertook to besiege Trinbmalee, a strong 
fort situated about 40 miles south of Areot, in the high road to 
Tritchinopoly, and Morari-row moved from Cbillambrum to assist 
in the expedition. But Mr. Dupleix thinking it of more import¬ 
ance 
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ance to reinibrce the aimy at Seringliam, prevailed on him to de- 1753 
tach 3000 of his Morattoes under the command of Innis Khan, and 
joined to them 300 Europeans and IQpO Sepoys. 

As soon as these troops arrived, tho enemy quitted Serijigham, a^d 
crossing the Caveri, encamped on the plain three miles to the north 
of Facquiro's Tope. Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1500 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, 3500 Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topasses with 1000 Sepoys in the service of tho 
regent; the rest of whose infantry was 15,000 Peons, armed vdth 
matclilocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and rockets ; im 
perfect weapons worthy the rabble* that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only the 600 Europeans, and the 2000 Sepoys he brought with 
liim from the coast; but 700 of these Sepoys were continually em¬ 
ployed in the Polygar’s country, to escort the convoys; his artillery 
were eight excellent six-pounders; of the Nabob’s horse only 100 
encamped with the English, thereat remaining under the walls, and 
peremptorily refusing to march until they were paid their arrears. 

There are, about a mile to the south of the ,^'acquire’s Tope, some 
high mountains called the five rocks, on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of Sepoys : but he being obliged 
to go into the city for the recoveiy of his health, the officer who com¬ 
manded during his absence neglected to continue this detachment. 

The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post without defence, de¬ 
tached in the night a strong party to take possession of it; and early 
the next morning their whole army was discovered in motion, assem¬ 
bling under shelter of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 
plunged into the English camp ; wliither the Major immediately re¬ 
turned, but found it impossible to regain the post: he however kept 
his ground until night, and then encamped about a quarter of a mile 
nearer theKty, behind a small eminence which sheltered the troops 
from the enemy’s artiUery; they the next day quitted the camp to 
the north of the Pacquire’s Tope, and encamped at the five rocks. 

Here they had it in their power intirely to cut off the supplies of 
provisions coming from the Polygar’s country, and to intercept tho 
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1753 detadhkment of 700 Sepoys sent to escort them ; at the same time the 
great superiority of their numbem, and the advantage of the ground 
they occupied, rendered an. attack upon their camp impracticable r 
but it was evident that if they were not soon dislodged, neither the 
Eugli^ arciy in the field, nor the garrison of the city, could subsist 
long; to augment the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose hope, and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in 
order to save the troops fk>m perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy’s. Mr. Astruc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, wliich if he could get possession of, his artillery would 
easily oblige the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the city, where, still more streightened, they would probably be 
reduced in a very few days to the necessity of retreating to their settle¬ 
ments. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched eaidy 
in the morning, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys ; but ^^hey meeting with more resistance than was ex¬ 
pected, he ordered the whole army to move and sup]»ort them. The 
Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Eui’opeans, to inarch and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of the enemy’s army in 
motion, he ordered all his troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of his force, 
which, in Europeans did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 be¬ 
longing to the artillery ; and he had with him no more than 500 Se¬ 
poys : for the rest were at this time in the city endeavoui’ing to pro¬ 
cure rice, of which none had been sold in camp since the enemy ap¬ 
peared on the plain. With this small force, he hastened, as fast as 
they could march, to reach the rofck before the enemy‘s** main body. 
But Mr. Astruc, with the party already engaged in the attack, per¬ 
ceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, and before the Major had 
got half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
or taken prisoners, and the French colours immediately hoisted. This 
H obliged 
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obliged the Major to halt^ and consider what was most adviseable to 1753 
be done in this critical conjuncture, on which the fat6 of the whole 
war seemed to depend There was ^little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from the right and left of it, were firing upon’the JJnglish 
troops j the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great body 
at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear ; the Morattocs were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. 

In such circumstances the officers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to 
I'etreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opport\mity of having what they called a fair 
knock at the French men on the plain, major Lawrence took ad¬ 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, .and giving due com¬ 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock 
with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the foot of it to engage the French battalion. Tlie 
soldiers received the orders with three huzzas, and the gi-enadiers set¬ 
ting out at a great rate, though at the same time keeping their ranks, 
pai^o attention to the scattered fire they received from the rock, nor 
made a halt until they got to the top of it; whilst the enemy ter¬ 
rified at their intrepidity, descended as they were mounting, without 
daring to stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French troops, drawn up within pistol shot below. In the mean time 
Mr. Astruc, perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remained drawn up &cmg the north, be exposed to the English troops, 
wheeling round the fi)Ot of the rock, changed his position, and drew 
up fivcing the west* in* order to oppose them in front. But this move¬ 
ment exposed his right flank to the fire of the grenadiers ,and Sepoys 
from the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the English battalion executing their evolution with great ad- 
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1753 dress, drew up at oncejdirectly opposite to the enemy, at the distance 
of 20 yards. 

The French troops were sti^dck with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the midst of Uieir numerous allies, 

, by such a handful of men ; and indeed a stranger, taking a view of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, could 
scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dkpute a province 
with the other. 

Mr, Astnic exerted himself as a brave and active officer, and with 
difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovered arms, 
until the English gave their fire, which falling in a well lovell’d dis¬ 
charge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a discharge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder; they ran away with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, with some 
ammunition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made 
a gallant effort to cover their retreat by flinging themselves between, 
and some of the grenadiers, who had run forward to seize the field 
pieces, fell under their sabres. Animated by this success, they at¬ 
tacked the battalion, pushing in several charges up to the veiy bayo¬ 
nets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who constantly received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder : at length having suffered much, and lost 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the line, they delfcled 
from their attacks, and retreated to the main body of the Mysoreans : 
amongst their dead was Ballapah, one of their principal officers, 
brother-in-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, much esteemed by 
the English, who had often seen him exert himself with great bravery 
when %htmg on their side: he had broke his sword in cutting down 
a grenadier, when another, who was loading his piece, and’^w his 
comrade fall, shot both ball and ramrod through his hedy. In the 
mean time the French never baited until they gpt into the rear of the 
Mysore army, when their officers prevailed on theih to get into order 
again, and drew them up in a line with their allies, from whence they 
fired their two remaining field pieces with great vivacity, although 
the shot did not reach above half way. * 
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The Major remained three hours at the foot of the rock, in order 17oS 
to give them an opportunity of renewing the fight; but finding that 
.they shewed no inclination to move.towards him, he prepared to re¬ 
turn to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
their peril; for since the loss of the 200 Sfepoys that defended it^in 
the beginning of the action, he did not think it prudent to expose * 
another detachment to the same risque, at such a distance &om his 
main body. The three guns with the prisoners were placed in the 
center, and the troops marching in platpons on each side, the artilleiy 
was distributed in the front, rear, and intervals of the column. The 
rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry sot up their shout, and came furiously on, 
fiourislung their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once 
the handful of men that opposed them. Whosoever has seen a body 
of ten thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, will 
acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and Saxe that their appear¬ 
ance is tremendous, be their discipline or courage what it will; and 
such an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers ; but 
the enemy had to deal with Veterans equal to any who have done 
honour to the British nation; men convinced by repeated experience 
that a body of well-disciplined infantry would always prevail against 
irregular cavalry, let their numbers be ever so great. In this con¬ 
fidence they halted, and without the least emotion, waited for the 
eiiRny, who were suffered to come sufficiently near before the signal 
was given to the artillery officers : the cannonade then began from 
eight six pounders, loaded with grape, and was kept up at the rate 
of eight or ten shot in a minute firom each piece, so well directed 
that eveiy shot went amongst the crowd, as was visible by the numbers 
that dropped : this soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
like men astonished by the fall of thunder; but finding no intermission 
of,the that thb battalion and Sepoys reserved theirs with re¬ 

covered arms, they went to the right about, and got out of the reach 
as fwt ae they had come on, leaving the troops to return quietly to 
their camp. 

Thus was Tritchinopoly saved by a success, which astonished even 
those who had gained it; nor was the attempt, however desperate it 
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1753 might seem, justified by the success alone; for as the city would in- 
e\’itably have fallen if the English had remained inactive, 'so the loss 
of it would have been hastened i 9 nly a few days if they had been de¬ 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much saga¬ 
city as spirit in risquing every thing to gain a victory, on which alone 
• depended the preservation of the great object of the war. 

The enemy dispirited ^by their defeat, began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and French reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeared less frequently on the plain in the day, 
and none ventured to patrole in the night; the English Sepoys in 
Tondimanls country availing themselves of this interval, quitted tho 
woods, and joined the camp in the nighh with a convoy of provi¬ 
sions which furnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
bfdng provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement, before he was joined by some troops, which the 
arrival of the ships from Etfropo enabled the presidency to send into 
the field : they were ordered to march through the Tanjore country ; 
and as a body of cavalry was still more necessary to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enemy which had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay to Tanjore, in hopes that whilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng¬ 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought nectary to facilitate the negociation, he prepared to marqh 
with the army ; but on the evening that ho intended to quit the city, 
his discontented troops assembled in the outer court of the palace, 
and clamouring declared that they would not sufier him to move, be¬ 
fore he had paid their arrears ; in vain were arguments to convince 
this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered any essen¬ 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was tho only m^ure from 
which they could hope for a chance of receiving &etr pay ; they re¬ 
mained inflexible, and threatened violence ; upon which > captain Dal¬ 
ton sent a messenger to the camp, from whence the grenadier com¬ 
pany immediately marched into the city, where they were joined by 
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100 of the gariison, and all t(^ther forcing their way into the pa- 1753 
lace, they got the Nabob into his palankeen, and escorted him to the 
•camp surrounded by 200 Europeans •with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as. he was jpassing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury offered to them: for noSiwith- ' 
standing such proceedings ii:^ more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treaso®||Plyet in Indostan they 
ai^ common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain whether the prince or his ann}’^ is most in fault. The 
Nabob had certainly no money to pay liis troops ; so far from it that 
the English had now for two years furnished all the expeace of their 
own troops in the field ; but it is a maxim with every prince in liidii, 
let his wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, 1( r 
fear they should desert. This apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every pai*t of a despotick em¬ 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excuses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which arc made to them, 
when there is areal impossibility of satisfying their demands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of ludo..;tan, coiicui’s not a 
little to increase this mistrust in all who servo them : for on the one 
hand the vain notions in which they have been educated inspire them 
with such a love of outward shew, and the ineiwating climate in 
whitih they are born renders them so incapable of resisting the im¬ 
pulses of fancy •, and on the other the frequent reveines of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly the necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that he is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces¬ 
sities of the government. Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla¬ 
mours of their soldiery, they are accustomed to live in expectation of 
them, and it is a ma:3^ in their conduct to hear them with patience, 
unless the croud proceed to violence; but in order to prevent this 
they take care to attach to their interests some principal officers^ with 
such a number of the b4st troops as may serve on emergency to check 
the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 
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1758 his affairs become desperate by the success of a superior enemy, the 
prince atones severely for hia evasions, by a total defection of bis 
army, or by suffering such outrages as the Nabob Mahomed-ally 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had he not been res- 
' cued’iil the manner we have described. 

As soon as the Nabob anived in the ^amp, major lAwrence began 
his march, and in ord^||||||||||y avoid the enemy’s cavah^ struck into the 
thick woods, which skirt the plain of Tritchinopoly to the south: the 
approach of the army seemed to determine the king of Tanjore to fuf- 
nish the assistance they were coming to demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Palk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre¬ 
vailed upon him to declare openly, and that orders were given to Mo- 
nac-gee the general to assemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the 
English army proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to re¬ 
main until they were Joined by the reinforcement expected from Fort 
^ St. David. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more tlian fifty accompanied him, 
the rest remained encamped under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom tiiey had made their terms, desiring at the same time 
that he would not fire upon them as they were marching off This, 
as he was very glad to get rid of such a dangerous incumbrance, ho 
readily promised, and they went away unmolested at noon-day. 

The enemy, having now no other immediate object, gave their 
whole attention to blocade the city, which they were in a condition 
to effect without much difficulty ; for their superiority ia Europeans 
deterred the garrison from venturing without the walls to interrupt 
their night patroles, as was their custom when they^had only the My¬ 
soreans and Morattoes to encounter. However captain Dalton took 
the precaution of undermining in a dark night the posts of Wamoro 
and Weycondah, to the west of the city ; the defences of Warrior© 
were ruined, but the explosion failed at Weycondah. 
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The lafco supplies of provisions being entirely leserved for the ase 1753 
of the garrison, the inhabitants were left to provide for themselves^ 
and rice was now sold in the marked* for half a crown the measure, 
about an English quart, which was fifteen times dearer than the com¬ 
mon price ; and fire*wood was scarcely to be procured al. any raid. • 
This scareity soon obliged them to quit their habitations, and in less 
than a month this spacious city, which hfd formerly contained 
400,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military pcoplo 
who remained in it, soldiers and artificers of all denominstions, did 
not exceed 2000 men ; of these the Nabob’s Peons, as being ca|ML- 
ble of no other service than to give an alarm, were jx^sted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 : th (3 
Sopoys, 600, were stationed round the ramparts, and ^the Europeans 
about 200, were appointed,'some to g'uard the gates, whilst the reat 
lay on their arms every night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne¬ 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
run great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely without such intentions ; for the French jn-e- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of the 
ditch ; but these were always discovered and beaten off before they 
could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr. Dupleix strenu¬ 
ously impe^rtuned Mr. Brenier, who had succeeded Mr. Astruc in the 
command, to attempt an eiscalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the information he wanted by sending one Be 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man. 
was promised the oommand of a company, and thirty thousand ru¬ 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out tlie proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, but also to maintain a 
correspondence ihe French prisoners, who were to break loose, 
and seize the tums ofi the guard, and attack the quarters of the Eng¬ 
lish yrhilst ^ assault was made on the walls. He was admitted into 
the city, and said, that he came to offer his service to the English, 
being disgusted by an uiijust censure, which had been cast on his con¬ 
duct in the late battle at the golden i-ock : an over-strained affectation 
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1753 of fi-aiiknesa in his behaviour gave captain Dalton some suspicions, 
and two spies were set to watch his actions, who at different times 
discovered him measuring the calibre of the gun, taking a survey cf 
the works^ and fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and 
» Cine, aBfter which he threw notes through the windows to the French 
prisoners. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 
to the English might be depended on ; this man engaged to detect 
his countryman still more eftectually, and suffered himself to be chas¬ 
tized in his sight by captain Dalton for some pretended neglect; after 
which he affected such a resentment for this treatment, that De Cat- 
tans gave liim his entire confidence, offering him a great reward if 
ho would assist in the execution of his plan. The soldier said he was 
not made for great enterprises, but offered to desert the first night he 
should be on guard at the barrier, and to carry a letter, provided De 
Cattans would assure him of pardon for " having deserted from the 
French. This the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
in fom signed with his name, to which he added the tittle “ of pleni¬ 
potentiary of the marquis Duideix.” At the same time he delivered 
to him a letter for Jtfr. Brenier, which contained a full and exact 
description of the defences of the place, and some commendations 
on his own address in deceiving the English commandant, whom he 
described as a very young man, that placed more confidence in him 
than any of his own officers. The soldier carried the letter to cap¬ 
tain Dalton, who immediately citused Do Cattans to be arrested ; at 
first he denied the fact, but on seeing his own writing, desired that 
ho might not suffer the disgrace of being hanged, but have the ho¬ 
nour of being shot by a file of musketeers. He was told that his fate 
could not be decided before major Lawrence arrived ; captain Dal¬ 
ton, however, desirous of drawing the enemy into a snstre by the same 
means which they had employed against himself, promised the cri¬ 
minal to intercede for his pardon, provided be would 4’#rit© a letter 
to Mr. Brenier, and prevail upon him to attempt ^ escalade at such 
a part as he, captain Dalton, should dictate ; this iDe Cattans readily 
agreed to ; the place feed upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west 
side, not far from the northern angle, as being more accessible than 
any other from without ; Vjut the defences and retrenchments within 
^ were 
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were'stronger than any where else. A black fellow undertook to 1753 
cany the letter for eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, giving him 
•twenty, sent hiix^ back with a letter** to De Cattans, promising to put 
his plan into execution, and desiring him to write fregiuently. In 
vain did the garrison watch several nights successively," hopkig thlit , 
the enemy would make the assault; but the various reports which 
they received of major Lawrence’s amval, %;ept them in such a con¬ 
tinual bustle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex¬ 
ecution of this enterprize, notwithstanding they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans finding that the explosion made, at Weycondah, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 300 horse and 
some Peons under the ‘Walls ; and as the gairison of Tritchinopoly 
had not lately ventured into the field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centiriel. Captain Dalton receiving intel¬ 
ligence of their negligence, resolved to beat up their quartern, and 
chusing a time when it was very dark, a party of 400 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and made a general discharge 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
some horses and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reacli 
before the enemy were sufficiently roiized to do more than lire a few 
shot at random. 

At length, after remaining a month closely blocka<led, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the garrison received advice that the 
Major was approaching; he was joined by the Tanjorine army, con¬ 
sisting of 3000 horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St. David, 
of 170 Europeans and 800.Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Dalaway’s choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
the Caveri, *six miles east of Tritcliinopoly, where they were de¬ 
tained the next day‘by the felling of a heavy rain, which rendered 
the country between the choultry and city impassable. This obliged 
them to strike to the south-west, and the 9th in the morning they 
continued their march, escorting a convoy of several thousand bullockvi 
provided by the Nabob, and said to be laden with provisions; signals 
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1753 from the top of the rock in. Tritchinopoly, not only apprissed them 
—that the enemy were in motion, but likewise pointed out the dis¬ 
positions they were making. Their cavalry in dilferent parties et-* 
tended fron^the French rock to the golden i*ock: at the sugar-loaf 
» rock, aS being the place where major Lawrence would first come 
within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with ttfeir artillery; and a detachment took pos¬ 
session of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf, halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy’s fire, he deter¬ 
mined not to attempt a pamge through the posts they occupied; but 
to march round the golden rock, whilst the convoy with the Nabob 
ond his retinue, escorted by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne¬ 
cessary at all events to drive the enemy, fi'om the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the lino of march : 
but as p- suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
naturally induce then^ to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by halting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attack their main body at the sugar-loaf rock. This stratagem 
had the desired effect: monsieur Brenier, not an acute officer, recalled 
Lho greatest part of his detachment from the golden rock, and with 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major : who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and SOO Sepoys from the 
front of the line, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to march with all posuble expedition and at¬ 
tack the golden rock. Mr. Bremer did not perceive this motion be¬ 
fore it was too late to prevent the effect of it; he however instantly 
sent forward 1000 horse at full gallop to intereept the English party, 
and at the same time detached 300 Europeans to reinfox^ the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with the SlngUsh party, and 
endeavoured to retard their march by cavacoBing and gailcppiiig idraut 
as if they intended to charge: but the grenoffiers did not auffer them¬ 
selves to be amused by these motions, and fired hotly upon them with¬ 
out slaekcTiing their pace, nor made a halt until they had mounted 
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the rock, drove the enemy down, and planted their colours on the ] 753 
top, which they accomplished before the enemy’s party of infantry, 
tnarching from the sugar loaf rock, .’had got half way : who seeing 
the post they were sent to reinforce lost, had not the heart to make 
a push to recover it; but halted, and taking shelter befiind a bank, , 
began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced party ; but seeing them halt, he halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rock without in¬ 
terruption : the Tanjoiines soon after came up with the baggage, 
and were ordeiod to remain witk it in the rear. The English ar¬ 
tillery were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy’s 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men were exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the bank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in tliis situation suf¬ 
fered considerably, whilst their artUlery did little mischief to the 
enemy ; however the shot that flew over the^bank went amongst a- 
large body of horse who were drawn up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton ob¬ 
serving, he sallied from the city with two field pieces, and the cavalry 
finding themselves between two fires, hurried out of reach, some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng¬ 
lish battalion were struck down, and major Lawrence observing that 
the enemy’s main body made no motion to join the advanced party, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan¬ 
tageous ground of which they had taken possession. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and SOO Sepoys, were ordered to march 
and attack them, whilsi m^or Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
with ihe rSst ready to support them if repulsed, or if successlEul, to join 
and ptti««e the ^dvfmtage by driving the beaten party on the enemy’s 
mtdn body* The suecess of this attempt depending in a great measure 
on making the attac^ before the enemy’s main body conld move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
w iihout any field pieces; but the artillery was notwithstanding not idle, 
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1753 for they fired continually from the main body to deter the enemy’s 
cavalry from attacking the flanks of the party as they marohed. The 
officer appointed to lead the attack, instead of following his orders^ 
which directed him to come to the push of bayonet without hesitation; 
, sent ward {hat he could not execute them without artillery, and that 
he was halted, waiting for it. Upon this major Lawrence instantly 
quitted the main body, and galloping up, put himself at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on with great spirit, keeping their order, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a very smart fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which killed several men, and amongst them, captain Kirk, at the 
head of the grenadiers : these brave fellows, whom nothing during 
the war had ever staggered, could «ot see the death of the officer they 
loved without' emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head, and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re¬ 
venge his death ; roused in an instant by this spirited exhortation and 
example, they swore in their manner, that they would follow him to 
helL In this temper ^they pushed on ; and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank : the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but quit¬ 
ted the bank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be¬ 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, exposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, every shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy’s main body now, when too 
late, began to move to the assistance of their party, but seeing them 
irretrievably defeated, and perceiving at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing from the golden rock, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give or receive a fire, ran off in great confusion to¬ 
wards the five rocks, exposed to a severe cannonade frc/in the rear 
division of the EngHsh artiflery which had been left at the golden rock 
with the ba^iage ; the Tanjore’ horse remained spectators of their 
flight without taking advantage of it, by frUing on them sword in 
hand, which if they had done, few would have Escaped ; so that the 
loss which they sustained in Europeans did not exceed 100 men killed 
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and wounded ; of the English battalion about 40 men were either 1753 
killed or disabled, and on both sides, principally by cannon shot. v-* 

» Monac-gee endeaToured to excuse 4iis neglect, by alledging that the 
solicitude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safe^ of the con> 
voy, made him unwilling leave it exposed to the enemy’s‘cavaliy • 
which hovered round in large bodies : but this was no good reason ; 
for major Lawrence immediately on the enemy’s retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoy. As soon as the enemy were out of sight, the army with the 
convoy proceeded to the city, where on taking an account of the pro¬ 
visions before they were lodged in the magazines, it was found that 
the quantity did not exceed 300 bullock loads, and this not a little 
damaged : which, in weight not being more than 30,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoys ten days. 

It would be difficult to find an example of so great a negligence, in so 
essential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in tl^e irregular and indolent administration of a Moorish government 
in Indostan ; and indeed the English themselves were much to blamo 
for trusting this important charge entirely to the conduct of the 
'Nabob and his officers, who Iiad loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there were near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of tinun- 
pery not worth the carnage. 

The enemy x*emoved their tents and baggage as soon as it was dark 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weycondah, where they encamped all to¬ 
gether in so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso¬ 
reans had always drawn their jxrovisions from their own country; and 
as there was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon os the troops wero 
a little refireshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the 
five rocks,intending to intercept their convoys coming from the east¬ 
ward, and thus retaliate the distresses which they had so ofton brought 
upon his army. At the same time Monac-gee, in order to secure the 
communication with Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, where 
the enemy had left a garrison of 200 Sepoys and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to him after a little resistance. 
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1753 Major Lawrence now ordered Le Cattans to be hanged in sight of 
the enemy’s advanced guards : ho died with great relation, but 
shewed much concern that he had endeavoured to betray captain 
Dalton, who had received him with so much hospitality and kind- 
nebs. As the English had condescended^ employ this delinquent 
against his own countrymen, after ho was detected, his life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Lawrence made 
a motion towards them on the 23d, upon which they decamped in a 
huriy, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am¬ 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to Mootachellinoor, a 
strong post on the bank of the Caveri, which secured their commu¬ 
nication with Seringham : the next day major Lawrence took posses¬ 
sion of the ground they had abandoned with an intention to send 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly frustrated, for the next day a reinforcement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
Coleroon. It consisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari'-row, together with 
400 .Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six g iina. 

Most of these Europeans anived in the end of June from the island 
of Mauritius, where they had been disciplined ; and Mr. Dupleix com¬ 
mitted a great error in not sending them immediately, together with 
Morari-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; more especially as the signal de¬ 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con¬ 
vinced him that they would hardly be able to prevent the English, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy: but his vanity on this occasion cemfounded 
his good sense j for treating the battle of the golden tock as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the ill success of it to some pretended acci¬ 
dents common to the fortune of war, he seemed to disdain sv^nding any 
farther assistance to on army which he confidently asserted could not 
fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days ; he* ther^re detiin- 
cd this force to make conquests in the Ckfematic; but the wilful dkq>osition 
of Morari-row frustrated in a great measure this design: for regarding 
no injunctions excepting those of the Mysorean, who was afraid to give 
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him positive <Rrde 78 i, the Morattoe traversed the province according to 1753 
his own iaclination, without keeping his force united, or acting in 
.concert with the troops of Pondich^ry. However Mr. Dupleix pur¬ 
suing his plan as well as he was able, detached immediately after the 
capture of ChiUambrum a l^rge body of Sepoys, accoiiipalUed t^y some 
Morattoes, to attack the pagoda of Verdachelum]; this force was led 
by one Hassan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ¬ 
ment that the French king had honoured him with a gold medal in 
token of his services; this man was taken at Seringham with Mr. 

Law, and the English knowing hie capacity kept him a close prisoner 
at Fort St. David ; from whence, however, he had lately contrived to 
escape, being carried through the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The garrison of Verdachelum consisted 
only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a serjeant, who sun-endered after a 
alight resistance; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans, 
proceeded to Trinomalee, where they found Morari-rovr with the 
greatest part of his force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
ofVelore, who were laying close siege to the place. The army of 
the besiegem now amounted to 6000 cavalry, oOOO Sepoys, and 100 
Europeans, including the 50 which Mortiz-ally kept in his own pay. 

The garrison, 1500 men, commanded by Barkatoola, a faithful ser¬ 
vant to the Nablb, and a gallant officer, defended themselves with 
much bravery, making frequent sallies, and in one they surprized and 
beat up the quarters of the Morattoes, killing many of their horses j 
this loss, the most sensible that the Morattoes can feel, determined 
Morari-row to look out for easier conquests; and leaving the Phous- 
dar’s troops to continue the siege as they could, he marched away, with 
an intention to lay si^e to Palam Cotah, a fort in the neighbourhood 
of ChiUambrum. Here he was joined by a party of 350 Europeans, 
who endeavoured to prevail on him to march with them and attack 
the English settlement of Devi Cotah; but Morari-row, apprehensive 
of fhe loss he mi^ht suffer in this attempt, refused to accompany them. 

On this difference they separated, the French marching towards the 
woods of Wariore-poilam, in hopes of levying contribution from the 
Polygar; and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days after 
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1768 Ids arrival, lie received letters from the regent informing him of his 
distress, since his convoys from Mysore began to be intercepts, and de¬ 
siring him in the most pressing tferms to move immediately to Sering- 
ham with his whole force; and Mr. Dupleix informing 1dm at the 
same time that he intended to send all the Europeans he could bring 
into the field, the Morattoe, calling in all Ids stragglers, hurried back 
to Chillambrum, which was appointed the place of general rendez¬ 
vous ; from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by very expe¬ 
ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24th of August. 

Their appearance at so critical a conjuncture did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, who testified their joy by firing salutes and exhibiting 
fireworks for three days successively, at the same time making the ne¬ 
cessary preparations for coming to the plains again; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea¬ 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
which they had been constantly subject, excepting in the short interval 
since the last defeat of the enemy *. but even in this interval they had not 
been able to get more provisions than sufficed for the daily consump¬ 
tion ; for as their force was not sufficient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
received came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp witho^ much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as usual: the Major therefore, to diminish the risk of his 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weycondah as soon as their reinforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
of the Facquire’s Tope. The enemy tliree days after quitted Moota- 
cheilinoor, and encamped at the five rocks, where their army covert 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise been reir^broed from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their nujnhers, iiae Major ex¬ 
pected that they would attack him in his camp, and drdered hismah , to 
sleep on their arms; but they contented themselves with following 
their former plan of intercepting the convoys. And the very next 
day, the 28th, near 3000 horse, Moiuttoes and Mysoreans, attacked an 
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escort of 100 Europeans with great vigour ; but the men, accustomed 1753 
to such encounters, preserved themselves and the convoy by not part- i 
ing with their fire, although the enemy rode several times to the very 
bayonets. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of the reinforcement whJch Mr. • 
Dupleix had sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could be spared for the field, and sent 
them in one of the company’s ships to Devi Cotah ; and the major, 
in order to facilitate the junction of these troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastward ; and send¬ 
ing off his baggage in the night,•marched at day break .the first of Sep¬ 
tember over the plain in full view of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a little distance to the south-east of the French rock. This ground 
was well chosen, for the riglit flank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The front of the camp was for the most paid, secured by a morass, 
and the rear by swamps and rice field.s. The Tanjorines wore exceed¬ 
ingly delighted with the security in which they here found themselves, 
for they had before began to droop with apprehensions of liaving their 
([uarters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in¬ 
fluence amongst his countrymen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rice, to bring frequent supplies ofgi*ain, although in small quantities. 

The enem 3 ^’s scoufe gave them such good intelligence of the approach 
of the convoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup¬ 
ported by detachments of Europeans, they made their way good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, since it was impossible in the tu¬ 
mult to prevent the bullocks and cooloys from flinging down their loads 
and taking flight. However, what arrived was sufficient for the daily 
wants, but so little more, that if two or three convoys hod been cut off, 
the army would have been obliged to have had recourse to the small 
stodk which*was laid up in the city. The enemy, as if determined to 
reduce tkm to this distress, moved from the five rocks, and encamped 
at the sugar loa3^* Extending from hence to the golden rock. Hero 
the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of whioh the Englisli “were in expectation, pressingly intreated the 
French to attack their camp before those troops arrived ; but Mr. 
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1753 Astmc declined the attempt, and contented himself with waiting for 
less hazardous opportunities of diminishing their force : at length the 
English reinforcement arrived on the 19th of September, at Kelli 
Cotah, a fort 15 miles east of the city : and never perhaps had twoar- 
» mies" remained 18 days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a bush on it, at about two mil^ distance 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach the opposite camp ; but as the swamps in the 
rear of both the camps did not permit either to move farther back, 
both refrained from commencing a canftonade ; the English desired no¬ 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; but for this very reason the French ought to have 
taken all opportunities of diminishing their number. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to intercept his reinforcement, determined if pos¬ 
sible to divert their attention by cannonading their camp ; and the 
day in which the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Cotab, an 
eighteen pounder, senj from the city, was mounted about half a mile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of the water-course that in¬ 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the 16th of September, it 
began to fire smartly ; every shot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after having bore the insult patiently for 
two hours, detached their three companies of grenadiers with a laige 
body of their allies., horse and foot, to attack the party posted with 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water course of 250 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, and three field pieces under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell, who defended it so well that the enemy were oldiged to 
desist from their attempt, and retreat to their camp, not without a cmi- 
siderable loss ; for they had bore for some time a smart catmonade from 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west (»,vali«r of the city, as weU 
as from the artillery at the 'watereourse. This seconded ly a 

continuance of the fire from the 18 pounder, ^itheip^ detearred cr di¬ 
verted them durifigihe rest of the dfy from ^Kring tu the re¬ 

inforcement, who having .conthsued their march witbbuf '-molesia^n, 
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joined the camp in the evening. The whole consisted of 237 Eu- 1753 
ropeans, with the captains Ridge and Calliaud, lately arrived from v-» 
•Europe, and 300 Sepoys. The junc,tion of these troops Inspired the 
army with as much joy as the doubtful expectation of their arrival 
had caused anxiety and solicitude ; and to retaliate on tlfe enemy the 
same marks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a dLscharge of all 
the artillery in the camp and city. 

There being now no more reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having greatly augmented tlie difficulties of 
getting provisions and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the troops just 
arrived were refreshed, determined to bring on a general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he re.solved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents and baggage, were sent at night to remain under cover 
of the artillery of the city ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu¬ 
ropeans, all who could be .spared from the gaiTison, marclied out and 
joined the army. Every thing being prepared, major I>awrence quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, the army appeared at the Facquire’s Tope, and remained 
for some hours drawn up, offering the enemy battle ; but they shew¬ 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance, the Major sent for his tents 
again, and encamped on the spot on wlii(di lie was drawn up, resolving 
to attack their camp the next day : as the success of this haidy enter- 
prize depended greatly on preventing the enemy from entevtaiiiing any 
suspicion of his intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an eigh¬ 
teen pounder, at different intervals during the rest of the day ; hoping 
to. make them believe that he purposed nothing moi-e than to harrass 
and incommode them. At night the tents were struck, and sent back 
again towards the city, and the whole army was ordered, after taking 
their rest in the open field, to be under arms at four in the morning. 

The enemy’s camp extended on each side of the sugaar-loaf rock, 
but much &rther to^the west than to the east: most of the Morattoes 
word Scamped bn the the French quarters were close to the 
west wd beyond these the Mysoreans extended almost 

as^ fw the ^den. rpck> oooupying thegrodnd for a oonsiden^e 
behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered ^tb 
. thickets 
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1753 thickets and rocky ground. The French had flung up an intrench- 
ment in front of their own quarters, and intended to have continued 
it along the left f(ank, facing thjp west; but on this side had only 
finished a small part, separated about 300 yards from the western ex¬ 
tremity ^of their intrenchmcnt in front, which interval was left open 
Avithout defences : the Morattoes had likewise flung up an intreuch- 
ment in theii* front to the east of the sugar-loaf : at the golden rock, 
which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground on which 
the Mysoreans were encamped, the French had stationed an advanced 
guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topasses, and COO Se- 
j)oys, with two pieces of cannon, under the command of a partizan 
of some reputation. Major Lawrence being apprized of these dis¬ 
positions, projected his attack to take the utmost advantage of them.' 
At the hoiu’ appointed the anny quitted the Facquire’s Tope, and 
marched in profound silence toAvaixls the golden rock : the battalion 
consisting of 600 men formed the van in three equal divisions ; the 
first was composed of the grenadier company of 100 men commanded 
by captain Kilpatrick, tlie picket of 40, by captain Calliaud, and two 
platoons, each of 30 men, under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell ; the artillery, six field pieces, with 100 artillery men, were 
divided on the flanks of each division : 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, 
followed the Europeans : the Tanjorine cavalry were ordered to ex¬ 
tend to the eastward, and to march oven with the last line of Sepoys. 
The moon had hitherto been very bright ; bub a sudden cloud now 
obscui’ed it so much, that the first division of the battalion came within 
pistol shot of the golden rock before they were discovered ; and giv¬ 
ing a very smart fire, mounted it in three places at once, whilst the 
• enemy, who had barely time to snatch up their arms, hurried down 
after making one irregular discharge, and ran away to the camp with 
such precipitation, that they left their two field pieces, ready loaded 
with ^rape, undischarged. Animated by this success, the jaen called 
out with one voice to bo led on to the grand eamp» and thV Majpr 
availing himself of their alacrity, remain^ nO longer ,nt the rpok 
than was necessary to brertk the carriages of the enemy’s guiats, 
to form his troops again. Their dispo^tibn was; t|ow:chiangedi the 
three divisions of Ettr<q)ean8 were ordeired to march, as near as'tliey 
H could, 
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could, in one line in front through the camp of the Mysoreans, in 1753 
order to fall at once upon the left flank oftheFr^ch quai*ters; thev- 
•Sepoys were divided on each flank of the battalion, but at some dis- 
. tanee in the rear. Had the camp, like those in Europe, i)een covered 
with tents, it would have been impossible to have penetrated through * 
it in this order; but in an Indian ai*ray none but the men of rank 
can aflord the expence of a tent, and the rest shelter themselves as 
they can in cabbins made of mats, so slight that they may be pushed 
down by the hand. The Tanjorine cavalry, intermixed with match¬ 
locks and peons, had halted during the attack of the golden rock, on 
the plain nearly opposite to the front of the French intrenchment, and 
they were now instructed to move directly up to it, in order to create 
what confusion they could with their fire arms and rockets. The bat¬ 
talion received the orders for continuing the march with loud huz¬ 
za’s, and the whole proceeded with the gi'eatest confidence, as to a 
victory of which they were sure ; the drums of the three diAUsions 
Ideating the grenadiers march, the gunners with their portfii'es lighted 
oti the flanks, and the Sepoys sounding with no little energy all their 
various instruments of military music. This did, not a little contribute 
to augment the consternation which the fugitives from the rock had 
spread amongst the Mysoreans, who were already taking flight, when 
the English entered their camp. The Europeans marched with fixed 
bayonets, and recovered arms, but the Sepoys kept up a smart fire 
upon the swarms that were taking flight on all sides. The French 
discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would fall, and 
drew up to oppose it, facing the west; the left of their battalion was 
behind the finished hut detached part of tlieir intrenchment on this 
side ; and the rest extended towards the intrenchment they had thrown 
up in front of their camp; which their line, however did not reach by 
100 yards ; but a bank running at this distance pai-allel to that Iut 
trenchmont, «erved to defend the right flank of their battalion: in this 
position they derived no advantage from that part of their works on 
which they had most depended. To the left of their battalion was a 
body of 2000 Sepoys, who iqcUned to the left, intending to gain the 
flank of the English battalion, and the same number were designed tQ 
form their right wing i but these, by some mistake, in this scene of 
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1753 Imny and confiiBion, posted themselves on the sugar-loaf rock. The 
—English troops advancing were prevented by the interruptions which 
they met with in the Mysore cahip from keeping up in a line ; so that 
the first diA^sion had outmarched the second, and the second the third; • 
‘ howevfir as soon as they came nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
by the portfires of their guns, the hindermost quickened their pace ; 
but nevertheless the whole line was not completely formed before 
they came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se¬ 
poys to the riglit had advanced from tiie rear, in order to oppose those 
on the enemy’s left: tlie artillery in the hurry could not keep up with 
the battalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot fleAv too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began to 
dawn: Mr. Astruc, with indefatigable activity prevailed on his men 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs: amongst 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who com¬ 
manded the division on the right *, he fell desperately wounded ; upon 
which captain Calliaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and 
took the command of the whole division ; the French Se|X>ys on the 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se¬ 
poys, but took flight: which captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in- 
trenchment, behind which the left of the Brench battalion was posted, 
poured in a close fire upon them ; and the greiaidiers pushing on with 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center; the whole 
line was already falling into confusion, when a well-levelled discharge 
from the center and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
the route, and they ran away in great disorder to gain the other side 
of the bank on their right, where Mr, Astruc endeavoured to rally 
them : but the gi’entidiers pursuing them closely, renewed the attack 
with their bayonets, and put them again to flight: evBry man now 
provided for his own safety, without any regard to order, running 
towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet hot ob¬ 
structed ; but as soon as they got to |ome distance on the plain 
they dispersed and took various routes. The left wing of the English 
Seapoys had hitherto taken no share in the engagement, for by 
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keeping too much to the left of the battalion, they came to the out- I75d 
side of the French intrenchment, on the grouUd to which the Tan- 
jorines were ordered to edvanoe ; ha«?’ever, as soon as they perceived 
the French battalion in confusion, they pushed on to the sugar-loaf 
rock, and with much resolution attacked and dispersed the body of the , 
enemy’s Sepoys posted there, who from the beginning of the action 
had employed themselves in firing random shot indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes. The victory was now decided, and the ‘Eoglish 
troops drew up on the French parade. A body of Morattoes were 
the only part of tlie Indian army which made any motions to draw 
off the attention of the English during the engagement; they seeing 
one of the field pieces left with a few men at a distance behind the 
rest, galloped up, and cutting down the men, got posse-ssion of it; but 
perceiving the battle lost, they did not venture to oarry it off: never¬ 
theless they did not immediately quit the camp, where they were soon 
after joined by several other bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their 
example : but the English ai*tillery in a few rounds obliged them to 
retire again, and they followed the rest of the fugitives, who were 
retreating towards Seriugham by the pass of Mootachillinoor. It 
was some hours before the whole got into the island, for the throng 
consisted, of 30,000 men of all sorts on foot, and 16,000 horse, he.side 3 
a gimt niunher of oxen, camols, and elephants. The Tanjorines 
were ordered to set out in pursuit of the French troops, who were 
taking flight, dispersed on all sides over the plain ; but they could not 
be prevailed on to quit the spoil of the camp, which they were very 
busy in plundering. 

The tents, baggage, and ammunition of the French camp, together 
with eleven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken; 

100 of their battalion were either killed or wounded, and near 100 
more, amongst. whom was Mr. Astrue, with ten officers, were made 
prisoners : aeveml were afterwards knocked on the head by the peo¬ 
ple of Tondiman’s wpods, 65 were taken straggling in the Tanjore 
country; and a detachment of Sepoys, sent out by captain Dalton 
from the city, brought in 21 of those who were making their way to 
the island by the pass of Chucklypolam*: -so that the whole of their 
was at least $00 Europeans, with their best officer; for such im- 
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1758 doiibtetUy was Mr. Astruc : it mi^ht have been much more, had the 
Tanjorines exerted themselves as they were ordered. Of the English 
about 40 Europeans were killed and wounded. 

- This actipn was decided entirely by the musketry ; for the English 
artillery were not brought into the engagement j and the French 
cannon were ill pointed, and irresolutely served, even before the con¬ 
flict became hot and general •, after which the event could not remain 
long in^suspence between two bodies of men, whose dead fell within 
20 yards of each other. There are few instances of a victory in which 
the sagacity and spirit of the general, as well as the resolution of the 
troops, are more to be admired. The French themselves confessed 
that they had no suspicion of the intentions to attack them ; nor did 
chance interfere to substract from the merit of this success: for major 
Lawrence, before he quitted his camp at the French rock, had pre¬ 
dicted most of the events which concurred to produce it. The 
Nabob s standard was now planted in the enemy’s camp ; and the 
English flag, displayed on the top of tlie sugar-loaf rock, proclaimed 
the triumph of their arms to the country several miles round. 

The Tanjorines, ejated to excess, although they had contributed , 
nothing more than their appearance in the field to gain the victory, 
proposed, immediately after the battle, to follow the enemy, and be^ 
siege them in Seringham ; but major Lawrence paying no attention 
to this rhodomontade, moved with the army in the evening to lay 
siege to Weycondah. 

This place, now a fort, was originally nothing more than a pagoda 
and choultry, situated at the top of a rock about 30 feet high. The 
rock was afterwards inclosed by a square stone wall, carried up as 
high as the top of the rock itself, and built thick enough to afiTord a 
rampart about five feet in breadth, besides a slender parapet, which 
has loop-holes to fire through : on the western side is a gateway, of 
which the top communicates with the rampart on either hand : the 
enemy’s garrison consisted chiefly of Sepoys. watercourse served 
instead of a trench to shelter the English troops ; who havitig fcui em¬ 
brasures through the bank about 4f00 yards from the wall, ^ttered 
it with two eighteen pounders, and at the same titne threw shells 
from a mortar and two cohoms. By the next evening the wall was 
3 beaten 
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beaten down, w’ithin 12 feet of the ground. Early the next morn- 1753 
ingsome of the garrison endeavoured to make their escape, through — 
sally-port on the north, to a large body of horse, who were waiting 
at a distance to receive them: these fugitives were di.scovered by some 
of the English Sepoys on the right, who immediately ran to preveift , 
any more from getting out; and at the same time 600 other Sepoys ^ 
who were under arms in the watercourse, set out of their own accord, 
without well knowing; what was the matter, and lan directly to the 
breach, regardless of the commands of their officers, who assured them 
that it was not yet practicable; but nothing could stop the tumult: 
they made several ineffectual attempts to mount the breach, notwith¬ 
standing they were warmly fired upon by the enemy from above. At 
length, finding it impracticable to. succeed this way, they all ran to 
the gate, which some endeavoured to force, whilst othei-s fired up. to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts: but this attempt likewise prov¬ 
ing ineffectual, a resolute Englishman, serjeant to a company of 
Sepoys, mounted on the shoulders of one of them, and getting hold 
of some of the carved work of the gateway, clambered up to the top ; 
and those below handing up to him the colours of his companj’^, he 
plamted them singly on the parapet: here he was soon Joined by about 
20 of his company, who followed his example; and whilst some of 
these were engaged with the enemy, others went down on the inside 
of the rampart, and opened the gate. Those without instantly rushed 
in like a torrent; .which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down 
from the rampart, .and ran up the steps, to gain the choultry and pa¬ 
goda at the top of the rock: but the English Sepoys followed them 
so closely, that they had not time to make any dispositions to defend 
thcanselv^ there before they were attacked at the push of bayonet; 
in tiie first firry several were killed ; but the rest, abdht 400, flinging 
down their arms and calling for quarter, were spar^. 

From We^Eoondah the Kraif removed, and encamped at the French 
Book, where, they now abounded in as much plenty as they had 
hitherto suffered distress; for none of the enemy’s parties ventured on 
the plain, and the country people, no longer terrified by the apprehen¬ 
sion of losing their noses, brought in provisions in «uch ahindanoe, that 
rice, whioh three days before was sdd at four measures for 4he. rupee 
^ S 8 2 now 
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17S3 ROW sold Rt sixteen; and at this rate a stock was laid in sufficient in 
supply the garrison for six months at full allowance. Captain Dalton 
seeing this object of the general. solUcitude pi’ovided for, and the city 
in all other respects out of danger, quitted the command of Tritclu- 
, ifopoly,cand some time after returned to Europe. 

The approach of the rainy monsoon in the middle cd October 
made it necessary to carry the troops into cantonment; the city itself 
wduld certainly have afforded them the best shelter: but the stock 
of provisions laid up for the use of the garrison would soon have been 
consumed by the addition of such a number of mouths : and as little 
danger was to be apprehended from any attempts which the enemy 
might make during the absence of the army, provided the garrison 
were commonly vigilant, major Lawrence preferred to remove to’ 
Coiladdy, on the fix>ntiei’s of Tanjore, from whence the wani^ of the 
army might constantly be supplied, without the necessity of fatiguing 
the troops by employing them to escort convoys. Four hundred Se¬ 
poys and the sick of the battalion, with 150 Europeans, were sent 
into Tribchinopoly, to augment the garrison ; a clotachraenb was left 
to defend Elimiserum; and the rest of the English troops marched 
on the 23d of October' to their winter quarters: they were accoRi- 
panied by the Nabob, with the few troops he commanded; but the 
Tanjorines quitted them, and proceeded to their capital, in order to 
bejpresent at the celebration of a great festival which falls out at this 
time of the year. It was with great xolucbanco that major Lawrence 
saw them depart, judging from experience, that nothing hut the last 
necessity would induce the king to send them bade, notwithstanding 
that he promised, with much seeming complacence, that they sh<n»ld 
take the Held, and rejoin the Na^oh, as soomas the monsoon waa past. 

During these** transactions to the south of the Coieroon, the Eng¬ 
lish aims had likewise gained some sucemses in the Carnatic. The 
retreat of Morari-row from before Tirinomalee increased #the oonrage 
of the garrison, who signaUaed themselves so tqueh by |^uenl and 
rlgotoue saHies, that the presidency of Madrass ^thrmined send! a 
veiuforcement to their aodstance; and Sepoys detached itpni 
gaarriaOB ofarrived in the of 

the place: but tudlhg all the avmtuea bteokided, \they cianeerted 

measures 
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measures with the governor, Berkatoola, to 6«your their junction, by 1753 
making a general sally, on a certain quarter of the enemy’s camp, 
.which the Sepoys promised to attapk at the same time in the rear. 

This plan was executed with so much vigour, that notwithstanding 
the enemy took the alarm time enough to bring the gi^test part^of 
their troops into action, they were entirely defeated: the general of 
the Yelore troops being killed on the spot, and Hussan-ally, the com¬ 
mander of the French Sepoys, taken prisoner mortally wounded. 

This loss of their commauders struck the army with so much con¬ 
sternation, that they immediately raised the siege. 

In the same month the presidency were much alarmed by the at¬ 
tempts of Mahomed Comaul, the most considerable of the adven¬ 
turers, who in these times of confusion set up the staiidai'd of inde¬ 
pendency. This man conimandcd a body of horse at the siege of 
Aroot; and after the army of Raja-saheb was dispensed by the battle 
of Covrepauk, kept together his own troops, and immediately levied 
contributions not only sufficient to attach them to his service, but 
also to engage others to in list under his banner : however, alarmed 
by the fate of Chunda-saheb at Seringharn, he judiciously determined 
to remove out of the reach of danger into th# country of Neloor, the 
north-east part of the Nabob’s dominions, not doubting that its dis- 
tanoa both from Arcob and Madrass would enable him to establish him¬ 
self in those districts : he succeeded even beyond his expectation, for 
ho found means to surprize the capital of Neloor itself, from whence, 
he Qbl%ed Nazeabulla., the governor, to flee to Arcot. The English 
and the Nabob had so many enemies to flght» and so few troops te 
Mud into the field, that they could spare none to cheek the enter- 
prizes of Mahomed Oomaut; who having ei^oyed the fruits of his 
auceeases without interruption for a year, extended his viewsv and 
prepared^ to attack the pagoda of Tripetti. This temple, one of 
moat famoya in the Decai^ is situated on the top of a mountain, aixkut 
fifty milfi||^north-e^ of Aroot. The feast of the god to whom it is 
de^Uoaied in amtually. celebrated in the month of September, and the 
oftbriiig8« made by. the concourse of pilgrims who arrive from* J<U 
pilots to aisrist at amount to. so great a sum, that the be- 

sidn vriiat tlki^ reserve to themselves, pay the government an 
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1753 reveuue of 00,000 pagodas, or 24,000 pounds sterling. This revenue 
the Nabob assigned over to the ^|nglish as a reimbursement in part 
of the .great expences they had* ;incurred in the'war; and as neither, 
the Bramins nor the pilgrims are soUicitous to whom this money is 
paid, pjpvidld the*feast goes on without interruption, it was the in¬ 
tention of Mahomed Comaul to get possession of the pagoda beicn'e 
the feast began. The presidency of Madrass, alarmed for the safety of 
a place in which the company was sd much interested, sent a detach¬ 
ment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, and three pieces 
of cannon, with orders to march and defend the pagoda : they were 
to be joined on the road by Nazeabulla, the Nabob’s brother, at the 
head of a large body of troops, but these not coming up in time, the 
detachment proceeded without them. When arrived near Tripetti 
they were unexpectedly surrounded by the whole of Mahomed Co¬ 
maul’s force, 5000 men, horse and foot; the detachment had just 
time to take shelter in a neighbouring village, where the enemy im¬ 
mediately attacked them, and althoxigh constantly repulsed, they did 
not desist from their attempts before the night set in ; when the de¬ 
tachment having lost several of their Europeans, and expended all 
their ammunition, retreated ; the next day they were joined by Nazea- 
buUa Cawn’s aimy, with whom the day afterwards they proceeded 
again towards Tripetti. Mahomed Coraaul met them on the plain, 
and the action began by a cannonade, which having created some 
confusion amongst the enemy, ensign Holt, who commanded the 
English detachment, marched up with his Europeans and Sepoys to 
improve the advantage; but before they came near enough to give 
their fire, a shot from a wall-piece killed ensign Holt. ^However the 
men, not disconcerted by this accident, pushed on under the com¬ 
mand of their next officer, ensign Ogilby, and attacked the enemy 
with great vivacity, who were already wavering, when a lucky shot 
from one of the field pieces killed the elephant of Mahomfd Comaul. 
His army seeing the standard of their general frdi to the^oundi, as 
uaoal took and with so much prempitaUpn, tb^ before heibad 
time to mount a home, th^ lefr him at the mercy of his enemies. Ha 
was taken prismier and oori^ed to NaaeabuUa Cawn, by wimse order 
he waa instantly beh^ed. His death removed the most dangerous 
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disturber of the Nabob's government in this part of the country, for 1753 

he was a very brave and active man ; there were several other chiefs ^ 

» 

•of less consequence, who were con.'itantly making inroads into the 
districts of f^onomalee, Chinglapett, and Arcot, and gave frequent 
employment to the garrisons of these places ; but they always fe- • 
treated as soon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans was 
marching against them. 

The enemy at Seringham seemed so little inclinable to take ad¬ 
vantage of the absence of the English troops cantoned at Coiladdy, 
that they did not even send parties on the plain to prevent the coun¬ 
try people fiom going daily with provisions to the tnarket in Trit- 
chinopoly where the garrison were as well supplied and lived in as 
much tranquillity iis if both sides had agreed in form to a' Cessation of 
hostilities : the enemy, however, convinced that the English would 
never have attempted to attack their camp at the sugar-loaf rock if 
they had not been joined by the cavalry of Tanjore, determined to 
leave no means untried to deprive them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly the regent gave Succo-gee, the king’s rilinister and fa¬ 
vourite, a sum of money more considerable than the first bribe, and 
Mr. Dupleix sent a letter penned in the Malabar language by his 
wife, in which he threatened the king, that if he dared to give the 
Nabob and the English any more assistance, the Morattoes should lay 
waste his country with fire and sword, and that if this should not be suf¬ 
ficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would bring down the Sou- 
bah Salabad-jing, with his whole army, from Golconda. The effect of 
these practices, both on the king and his minister, was soon visible ; for 
SucCo-gee taking advantage of the timorous and suspicious character 
of his master, prevailed on him to remove the general Monac-jgee 
from the command of the army, by representing him as a man in such 
close connexion with the EngUah; that he might probably, from a re¬ 
liance oq tb^r friendship, be induced to form projects dangerous even 
to the kln^bimself > who, alarmed at the same time by the menaces 
of ' Bupleix, detennined to preseiwe his country by breaking the, pro¬ 
mise he hM made to the Nabob and major Lawrence, to send bis 
troo][)e to Coiladdy as soon as the rains were over. Having brotight 
him thus far, .the next step was to make him join the enemy; this 

likewise 
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1768 likewise ^ucco-gee undertook to effect, and the king it is said wiw 
on the point of signing the treaty, when a sadden and unexpected 
event stopped his hand. ' ? < 

In the bcgmning of Noveiabef the French at Seringham received 
, a‘ reinforcement of 300 Enjopeans, 200 Topasses, and 1006 Sepoys, 
with some cannon ; but ii^stead of giving any signs that they had reco¬ 
vered their spirits by this increase ot their strength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawi'cnce should be ready to quit Coiladdy, 
in hopes that the garrison of Tritchinopoly would be lulled into secu¬ 
rity by seeing them remain inactive so long after the arrival of their 
reinforcement, and entertain no suspicion of the design they were me¬ 
ditating, when the time should come for carrying it into execution. 

This delign was nothing less than to storm the city of Tritchino¬ 
poly in the night by surprize. The part which the French chose to 
make the assault upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west side, near 
the north-west angle of the town, the sapie indicated by the letter 
which captain Dalton had prevailed on the spy Do Cattans to write 
. to the French cJbmmander Mr. Brenier ; it had formerly been a part 
of one of the four gateways to this city. The entrance into an Indian 
fortification is through a large and complicated pile of building, pro¬ 
jecting in the form of a paralelograra from the main rampart ; and 
if the city has two walls, it projects beyond therpi both : this building 
consists of several continued terrasses which are of the same height 
as the main rampart and communicate with it : the inward walls of 
these ten*asses form the sides of an intricate passage, about twenty feet 
broad, which leads by various short turnings at right angles through 
the whole pile, to the principal gate that stands in the main rampart ; 
for some space on each hand of Dalton’s battery, the interval between 
the outward and inward wall of the city was much broader than 
any where else. Captain Dalton, when intrusted with the command 
of the garrison, had converted that part of the gateway ? which pw- 
jected beyond the outward wall into a solid battery, with embrasures : 
leaving the part between the two walls as it stood with its windings 
and terrasses : an interval was likewise leff between the bac^mde the 
battery, and the terrasa nearest to it, which lay parallel to each other; so 
that an. enemy who had gained the.batteiiy could not get to the tCr- 
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rass without descending into the interjacent area, and then mount- 1768 
ing the wait of the terrass Mdth scaling ladders : the battery, how- 
ever, communicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, but being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it^ was com¬ 
manded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart of the* . 
inner wall, both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of the 
inward cavaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the battery, and scour the interval between 
the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the nwth-west angle of the inward rampart, com¬ 
manded in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by De Cattail’s letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of all these particulars, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this pai t of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other, because it was more accessible from 
without ; for a rock level with the water almost choaked up tlhe 
ditch in front of the battery. 

On the 27th of November, at night, the greatest part of the ene¬ 
my’s army crossed the river : the Mysoreans and Morattoes wero 
distributed in different parties roimd the city, with orders to approach 
to the countemcarp of tBb ditcli, and divert the attention of the gar¬ 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reserved for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to 
escalade, whilst Mr. Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion, 200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, waited at the edge 
of the ditch, ready to follow the first party as soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the battery without raising the least alarm in the garrison : 
for although Jhe guard appointed for the battery consisted of fifty 
Sepoys, with their i^fffeers, and some European gunners, who were 
all present and alert when the roimds passed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battery were 
fast asleep ; these the French killet with their bayonets, intending 
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1763 not to fire until they were fired upon : but this reeolution w&s imme- 
diately afSber frustrated by an unforeseen accident j for some of them at-; 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines the, backside of 
the battery, fell into a deep pH, which had been left in the body of 
' the battery itself, contiguous to that wall ^ none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the 
night, and upon the screaming of those who were tumbling into the 
hole, several muskets were discharged. The French now concluding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar¬ 
rison by shewing how far they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve pounders upon the battery against the town, dis¬ 
charged them together with a volley of small arms, their drmns beat¬ 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, “ vive le Toy'* 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quarters of the oflScei^ were in the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards from the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
m^iuded, remained so ill of the wounds he had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove frpm his bed ; lieutenant 
Harrison, the next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re¬ 
ceive his orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin¬ 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place wher^ the attack was made, 
and to order the rest of the garrison to repair to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battei'y, sent 
two parties down from it into the interval between the two walls : 
one of these parties carrying two petau'ds, and conducted by a deser¬ 
ter, entered the passage which led through the terrasses, intending to 
get into the town by blowing open the gate which stands in the in¬ 
ward rampart: the. other party earned the ladders, and were appointed 
to esealadc ; whilst the main body remained upon l^e keep¬ 

ing up a oonstant fire upon the terrasses, and *UpQn the inward ram¬ 
part. But by this time the, alarm was taken, and the cannon from 
each hand began to fire smartly into the interval between the two 
walls, and upon the baUery. LiWtonant Harrison, with, the main 
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guard, was likewise arrived upoti the ranipart, from whence the 1753 
greatest part of them passed to the tetrasses. The milsketry of the as- 
«ailaiits and defenders were now employed with great vivacity against 
each other, but with some uncertainty, having no other light to direct 
their aim except the frequent flashes of fire: notwithstanding the hurry . 
and confusion, lieutenant Harrison had the presence of mind to station 
a platoon upon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the passage immediately below, whether 
they saw any thing or not: nothing could be more sensible or fortu¬ 
nate than his precaution ; for the platoon killed, without seeing them,*' 
the man who was to apply the first petard, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their ladders on the south side of 
the terrasses, and a drummer, followed by an oflicer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, who 

killed the drummer, wounded and seized the ofl&cer, and then over- 

• 

turning the scaling ladders overset tlie men who were upon them : the 
ladders broke with the fall, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed; for the rest which had been brought were shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces of cannon 
planted upon the cavalier: it was soon after found that the man who 
was to manage the second petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
their expectations they determined to retreat, and w8nt up to the bat¬ 
tery again, where the whole now resolved to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon the rock or 
into the water. Desperate aa this attempt appeared near one hundred 
made'the experiment; but what they suffered deterred the rest from 
following their example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upoh the defenders. Lieutenant Harrison, 
with the grei^st part of his Eurdpeans, were assembled upon the ter- 
rass nearest the battery, and the two bodies, separated only by an in¬ 
terval of twenty^t, kept up a smart fire upon each other as fast as 
they could load: but the defenders had the advantage of firing under 
the cover of parapets'from a gdtnn^on twelve feet higher than the 
enehiy upon the batteiy, who werefcotally exposed from head to foot, 
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1753 and were likewise taken on each flank by two pieces of cannon, as 
well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on the main ram¬ 
part on each hand of the gateway. Thus galled, unable to retreat, 
and finding that resistance served only to expose them more, they de- 
ElSsted from firing, and eveiy man endeavoured to shelter himself as he 
could ; some in the embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
contiguous to it, and the rest in the interval between the two walls ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con¬ 
tinued to fire upon all such places in which they suspected them to be 
Concealed. At length the day, long wished for by both sides, appeared ; 
when the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted. The officers from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the interval between the two walls, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into the city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three hundred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made prisoners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; thirty-seven were found killed upon the 
battery and in the rest of the works : those who escaped by leaping 
down were taken up by their own troops waiting on the outside of 
the ditch; but the French themselves confessed, that of the whole 
number, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa¬ 
bled ; and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which after 
exposing the cit/ of Tritchinopoly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringham, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recoinpence for his gallant 
and sensible conduct in this hazardous and important service : he died 
some time after, without being promoted from the rank in which he 
served when he saved the city^ 

The firing was heard by the outguards at Ck>iladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the dty, upon whid^ major Law¬ 
rence immediately detached a party to reinfoioe the garrison, and 
prepared to follow with the rest of the army, brit heavy rainS pre¬ 
vented him from arriving before the 3d of December. In the mean 
time the enemy on the third night after the assault crossed the river 
again, with all the Mysore cavalrV, eight thousand men, dismounted, 
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who had promised the regent to make a more successful attack upon 1763 
the city; but finding the garrison alert they retreated without at- 
^mpting any thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, notwithstanding the alli%,nce he was 
entering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to 
storm Tritchinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de¬ 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre¬ 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under the 
command of his uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes : for this phrase, in the vaiu language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of 
even by those who lose the battle. The king making a merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gaudeivw only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembled, which would then im¬ 
mediately march to Tritchinopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put 
the sincerity of this profession to the test, wrote to the king that his 
troops would be of little service whilst they were commanded by so 
unexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that Monac-gee 
might be reinstated in the command, of which he was the only man 
in. the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confirm those 
{suspicions of the general which had been raised in the king’s mind by 
the artifices of his minister; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm which the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mo- 
nao-gee’s favour, resolved to make no farther mention of his name, 
lest the consequences should be fatal to him: but requested that the 
Tanjoiine troops m^ht join him without delay, even under the com¬ 
mand of Gauderow. None however came; for the Morattoes hav¬ 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, then* main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdofn at the end of December by another 

road. 
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1753 ifoad, and as they had threatened began to lay the conRtry waste with 
fire and sword. 

This was the first motion which any of the enemy’s parties had 
ipade since the assault of Tritchinopoly: in the mean time several 
convoys were escorted from Tricatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the districts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Maho¬ 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dupleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had lately been employed in besieging Falam Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Momri-row. This 
place, with the circumjacent territory, is the only part in the Car¬ 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot; it belongs to 
the Nabob of Cudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which amongst the rest of its 
feudal institutions allots to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
from the product of lands, for his private expences : but as the basis 
of the Mogul government consists in regulations which deprive aU 
its officers of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fit- 
vour of the sovereign; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governed by himself, but are generally chosen 
in the mcwt distant part of one of the neighbouring provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogul’s authority over all his officers ap¬ 
pears in its utmost majesty; since the. inhabitants of a province see 
the Nabob appointed to* rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
to iiimself any part of the territoiy over which Ms juris¬ 
diction, notwU^tanffing, extends. Hence likewise a perpetual source 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, who never jfail to give one another reason to ccunplain of 
violence committed in these sequestered lands. The Nabob of On- 
dapah applied to the preridency of Madrass to assi^ the govemmr of 
Palaan Cof^, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro¬ 
peans, and two hundred Sepoys, to march from Devi Cotah and re¬ 
lieve the place. The detachment di^ not take the field before the 
3 ^ enemy 
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enemy had made a practicable breach which they intended to storm ] 758 
the next day : but lieutenant Frazer having concerted measures with 
the governor, contpivod to introduce his party that very night, and 
the enemy at day-break hearing English drums beating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised tSe siege. 
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TT7HILST these events were passing in the southern parts of 
^ ^ the Decan, others of great consequence to the interests of the 
French nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro¬ 
vinces of the Soubahship. 

Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o*din Khan, which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Ragogee 
Bonsola, continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the preceding year, marched westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; he, as before, began to burn his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavalry in several skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. These losses soon induced Bala¬ 
gerow to make proposals of peace, which was concluded about the 
middl#of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aurengabad, which had been given to him by Ghazi-o- 
din Khan. As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the army to Poni, and Ragogee Bonsola with his 
towards Nagpore, the capital of his estates, about 350 miles north¬ 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar. 

Mr. Bussy having brought the Soubah’s affairs to this state of ap¬ 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the province of Condavir, ad¬ 
joining to the territory of Masulipatnam, of which the French com¬ 
pany were already in possession; but Condavir was<far less than the 
extent of his views, and ho was meditating much greater requests; 
when they were interrupted by a renewal of hostilities with Ragogee 
Bonsola, who resenting that Sallabadjiag had not consented to several 

' demands. 
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demands, which he preferred when Balagerow was treating, loitered 1753 
on the way until the other Morattoe^^* whom he feared, was returned 
to his capital; and then, about three • weeks after the separation, ap¬ 
peared again before Colberga, where the army of Sallabadjing still 
remained* 

His cavalry, as usual, ruined the country, intercepted convoys, 
and attacked such parties as they could surprize with superior num¬ 
bers : but avoided, as much as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops: which however they could not always escape; but 
were exposed several times to the French artillery, by which they 
suffered considerably. He nevertheless continued his. depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
labadjing from all military operations, advised him to give Ragogee 
several districts in the neighbourhood of Berar, who on this cession 
retreated to his owm country, about three weeks after he had recom¬ 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con¬ 
trary to that which Mr. Bussy hod expected from them; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoes, had deprived many of^Sallabadjing’s 
officers of their pensions and employments, and consequently encreased 
their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained iq his 
councils. Shauavaze Khan, the first promoter of this^ discontent, no 
longer appeared at the head of the faction ; but another more dan¬ 
gerous opponent encouraged the disaftected, and tliwarted Mr. Bussy : 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, the Duan, who under Nizam-al-muluck 
had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah's army, in which 
character he likewise accompanied Naziijing into the Carnatic. From 
the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol¬ 
dier, it was believed that Nazirjing would have escaped his fate, 
if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of tliis officer, by 
sending him^ to suppress some commotions at Aurengabad, soon 
after the army retired from Pondicherry to Arcot; he was at Au¬ 
rengabad when Salkbbadjing and Mr. Bussy arrived there, in the pre¬ 
ceding year j and although he detested, more than any one, the 
favours which the Soubah conferred upon his European allies, he 
diss^bled his sentiments so well! that Mr. Bussy believing him his 
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1763 friend, had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint him Duaii, or Vizier; 
—but as soon as Seid Laskar Khan found himself well’^tablished in 

i 

this post, he threw off the mask, and on all occasions contradicted 
the inpUnations of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic¬ 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, when 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap¬ 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1763, a few days after the 
peace with Bagogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Calberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper, 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his physician being convinced, that 
his recovery depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupatioirs, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained either in the camp, or couit of Sallabadjing, he advised him 
immediately to retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bussy departed from the camp in January, but left all the French 
troops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The oflScer who now 
commanded the French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court 'p and the Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy’s absence, 
to break the union between these too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign. This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
government against foreign enemies; but also the best security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
l)uan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops: it was equally necessary to prevent 
•them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they Were too 
formidable to be removed abruptly; Mr. Bussy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 6000 Sepoys, pteid by bimself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to furnish the pay of the French army at the usual pe¬ 
riods, pretending that several consmerable districts at a distance from 

Hyderabad, 
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Hyderabad, had failed in the payment of their revenues to the treasury *, 175S 
andVhenthe French officers, as he expected, complained loudly of 
^heir own distresses, he told him tha^i" he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Soubah from those who withheld them : this proposal they ^ 
very readily accepted, expecting, from the custom of Indostan, that 
they should receive considerable presents, besides the sums which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob¬ 
tained Sallabadjing’s consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinced him that it was necessary for the peace of the 
city ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which ho 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand¬ 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the greatest 
part of tho French troops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented ,some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it w'as ne¬ 
cessary he should return without delay to Aurengabad ; and even pre¬ 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany him. He then instructed the 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no pay to .those who remained in 
the city, and to distress them by every other means, excepting open 
hostilities; and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their arrears. Tliis 
treatment, so different from what the French had hitherto received, 
he thought would lead them, of their own accord, to ask their dis¬ 
mission from a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be got. 

Accordingly the soldiers and Sepoys disappointed of their pay, be¬ 
gan to clam^^ur and desert; but the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and contributed their own money to appease their troops. 

This resource, howler, was very inadequate to the necessity, and tho 
danger encreasii% eveiy day, they wrote to Mr, Bussy, that his im¬ 
mediate return to Hyderabad, wa» the only means, left to save the 
national affairs in the D^an. MiJ. Bussy, not being yet recovered 
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1753 from his illness, hesitated ; but was soon after detmniiied by a pe> 
^ remptory letter from Mr. Dupleix, threatening to make him respon¬ 
sible for the consequences of his absence from the impcd'tant com¬ 
mand with which the nation had intrusted him with such unlimited 
Confidwce. He left Masulipatnam about the end of June, having 
previously sent orders to all the detachments stationed abroad, to bo 
at Hyderabad, about the time that ho expected to arrive thm^e hfan- 
self. He arrived on the 23rd of July, and found all his tr oops assem¬ 
bled in the city; they were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys. This 
force, and his own presence, imposed respect upon the governor, and 
all the other officers of Sallabadjing*s administration. They immcr 
diately consented to furnish some money in part of the arrears, which 
the Duan had withheld with so much artifice, and Mr. Bussy out of 
his own stock, and by his credit with the bankers, procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appease the troops ; whom, never¬ 
theless, in the first d.ays after his arrival, he had with much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumult an d violence in the city. But 
although the present distress was removed, yet no provision was mq^e 
for the future ; and from the late practices, every obstacle was still to 
be expected from the disposition of .the Duan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnish the pay, and subaistance of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mr. Bussy 
saw the only remedy j and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains sljould cease, which, in that 
part of the Decan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September. The march from Golcondah to Aurengabad is at 
least 300 miles: nevertheless, he ^ound means from his own resources 
to ma^e the necessary preparations, and left Golcondah in the begin¬ 
ning of October. 

Notwithstanding the evil disposition of Seid Laskar Rhan, and his 
adherents, Mr. Bussy had several friends, who were men of import¬ 
ance in the court of Aurengabad ; Sallabadjing lijmself was at this 
time very much in debt to bis own army, and moreover, in appre¬ 
hensions of another rupture with Ra^ogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
boldness of Mr. Bussy's resolution| in marching uncalled for to Au- 
® ' rengabad, 
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rengabad, created no little perplexity in the eoimoila of the Soubah, 175S 
and more in the mind of his minister, who even deliberated with ''-“-v— 
himself, whether he should not tak^* refuge in the* impregnable for- 
tress of Doltabad, about eight miles from Aureugabad; he however 
judged better, and tried negotiation, making many exdhses and apo< 
logics, prodering to surrender the seals of his ofhoe, and requesting * 
that Mr. Bossy would confer them upon some other person. Mr* 

Bossy penetrated the arbifioe of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Doan, only because he knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from his 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining tlie ambitious demands 
of his own nation fi'om Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
willing to treat, and an able agent, in whom both'had equal con- ’ 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bussy, and agreed to by them. 

Every thing being settled, the French army advanced on the 23d 
of November from the ground where they had halted several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of,reconciliation. About 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Ijasker Khan, 
accompanied twenty-one other lords of distinction, all riding in 
the same line on their elephants, attended by their respective guards 
and retinues, and surrounded by a great number of spectators. When 
near,, the elephant of Seid Laskar Khan bowed first; on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr. Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid Laskar Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, and proceeded in military order towards the Soubah, who 
doited for them, accompanied by a gimfc number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this interview. He embraced Mr. Bussy 
at the entrance of tlie tent, and was saluted by the French artillery. 

When seated within, Mr. Bussy made his nfferinga, which con.sisted 
of several elepha^tsf some horses, and jewels; ail his officers likewise 
presented gold rupees. After which Sailabadjing arose and came out 
of the tent, holding Mr. Bussy by the hand, who assisted him to 
mount his elephant, and then mjbimted his own, as did all the lords. 

♦ The 
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1753 The procession was now ma.gniilcent and immense, consisting of a 

great army, all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of one of the 

first cities in Indostan. The pomp, when aiiived at the palace, was 

saluted by numerous and repeated dischaiges of cannon. As soon as 

the court waA ranged, SaUabadjing made presents to Mr. Bussy, of 

the same'klnd and value as he had just before received from him, 

and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to the 

house of Seid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execut* 

ing the terms which Mr. Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 

“ the provinces of Mustaplianagar, Elore, Eajamundrum, and Chi- 

“ cacole, should be given for. the support of the French army; and 

“ that the patents should be delivered in three days; that the sums 

“ which Jaffer ali Khan, at that time governor of those provinces, 

“ might have collected before Mr. Bussy should be able to settle the 

administration of them, should be made good from the Soubah’s 

treasury, in case Jaffer ali Khan himself should delay, or evade the 

“ payment of them; that the French troops should, as before the 

“ separation, have the guard of the Saubah’s person : that he should 

“ not interfere in any manner in the affairs of the province of Ar- 

" cot; and that all other affiiirs in general, should be conducted 

“ with the concurrence of Mr. Bussy. In return, Mr. Bussy swore 

to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of l)uan. ” 

The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 

and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 

racin, the French chief at Masulipatnam. with instructions, to take 

possession. 

* 

These acquisitions added to Masulipatnam, and the province of 
Condavir, made the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from Medapilly to 
the pagoda of Jagemaut. These countries are bounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as th6 sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles, distent from it, 
although in some few not more than thirty. They are covered wit^i 
impenetrable forests of bamboos, and in their whole extent there are 
no more than three or four passes,Which according to Mr. Bussy’s 
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account^ may be defended by 100 men ^gainst an army. The pro- 1753 
^ vince of Condavir extends between the river Kristna and Qondegama, 
which gaihis the sea at Medapilly; the limits of the other four pro¬ 
vinces are not exactly ascertained; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of Condavir; that Elore la 3 rs to the 
northwest oMiustaphanagar; that Rajamundrum is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda 
of Jagemaui The revenues of the four provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupees; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dej^endencies 
of Masuliimtnam were so much improved that they produced this 
year 607,000; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling: all these rents, excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed already to have been carried to 
the height, might be greatly improved. So that these territories ren¬ 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
and value, dihat had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portugueze, when at the height of their prosperity. 

Nor were commercial advantages wanting to'enhance the value of 
these acquisitions, for the manufactures of cloth proper for the Euro¬ 
pean markets ai*e made in this part of the Decan, of much better fa¬ 
bric, and at much cheaper rates than in the Carnatic ; in Bajah- 
mundinim are large forests of teak trees, and it is the only part of tho 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa that furnishes this wood, which is 
equal in every respect to oak ; Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
grain, of which great quantities ai’e exported every year to the Carna¬ 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, any longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubah’s service, yet it is evident that he could not have 
given then^ an establishment in any part of his dominions, from 
which it would be so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 
fulfil their obligtftion: for, defend^ on one hand by the chain of 
mountains, and having on the other all the resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautions, defy the united force of the De¬ 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskai- Khan knew, and dreaded so much, 
that he had offered Mr. Bussy a much larger tract of country, in the 
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1758 inland parts of the Soubahship, provided be would desist from 
demanding these provinces. 

Mr. Busay passed the remainder of the year 1763, at Aurengabad, 
employed in' regulating the discipline of his troops, in providing 
means for their pay and subaistance, and in making preparations to 
act in concert with the army of Sallabadjing, againstitthe Morattoe 
Bagogee Bonsola. 

Upon the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, the emperor, Hamed Schah 
conferred the office of captain-general of the army upon Sche-abed' 
din, the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a 3 ’'outh, not 
more than 16 years of age ; but a diligent education, and very un¬ 
common natural talents, with the constant advice of the preceptor of 
his infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this great office, not 
only without folly, or indecision, but with so much artifice and bold¬ 
ness, as soon convinced all the omrahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
crime which promoted the end he intended to accomplish.' For some 
time his uncle Sallabadjing, remained in apprehensions that he would 
march into the Decan,' to revenge his father’s death; but he had at 
that time taken so great a part in the distracted affiurs of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure or opportunity to* interfere so far from the 
capital We shall defer to give any account oftliese events, until 
the consequences of them come to affect or influence the English 
affairs in another part of Indostan. 

The English themselves could not refrain from admiring the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix’a conduct, which, by making the war in 
the Carnatic subservient to his views on the northern provinces, 
had by degrees led his nation to the great establishments of which 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had the sa¬ 
tisfaction to know that these successes of their enemieg could nbt 
be imputed to any defects in their own conduct; for so far from 
having a force sufficient to make head against the French, in two 
parts of the country so distant from each other as Golcondah and 
Tritchinopoly; their whole force ooUepted was always much infe¬ 
rior to what the French were able ijo oppose to them in the southern 
p»ds of the Decan ; where nothing but efforts of valour, scarcely 

to 
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to bt} paralleled, had carried them through the two wara of Chunda- 1753 
aahcb, and the Mysoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation, ^ 
•that chance should liave placed duiihg those arduous times, a man 
of much sagacity, indefatigable apjdication, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupleix’s, at the head of the })rosidency; such was Mr. Saunders, , 
who came to the government a little l)eforo the death of IMazir- 
jing ; and, corivinced by that event of the ambitious schemes of Mr. 
Duplcix, determined to oppose them to the utmost of his strength, 
notwithstanding he hud no instructions from the eojiipany to engage 
ill hostilities ; and uotwithstauding (he two nations wcio at peace 
in Europe, he had with the sanKs spirit cf.'ndnued tlie war, never 
discouraged by adverse tui’iis, luir dreading flic cvv.-nt pf desperate at¬ 
tempts when nece’ssavy to rctrie've them, 'fljo two governors had 
during the whole course of Ko-stillties oarrie.l on a sharp aud acuto 
controversy by letters ; aud Air. Diqileix, w'Jio had even before the 
event happened, persuaded himself that Mr. liussy would obtain the 
northern provinces, had, towards the eml d* the j-ear 1753, affected 
to shew ail *inclinatiou to terminate the wair in the Cainatic ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1751, consented to treat in form. When 
it was agreed that a conference shoukl be held in the town of Sadrass, 
lielongirig to the Dutch, on the road between Aladrass and Pondi- 
cheriy. 

The deputies, on the side of the English, wore Air. I’aik and Air. 175q 
V’^ansittart ; on the French, the, hither liuvaur, superior of the French 
Jesuits in India ; Air, Kirjoaii, nopliow to Air. Dujdeix ; and Mr. 
Bausset, a member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 
3d of January ; the two gov’^eriiors suporiiitending aud directing their 
proceedings by lettem, wdiich ’sverc no more than t\velvc hours in 
comiii|f from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English 
deputies opened the conference by jirojlosing as the basis of the ne- 
gociation, that Mahomed-ally should bo acknowledged Nabob of tho 
Carnatic, with the saiiie authority as had ever been possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and that the king of Tanjore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom. The French then pro¬ 
duced their ideas of a basis, and ftio whole of their terms together : 
their basis implied the acknowledgment of Salabad-jing as Soubah of 
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1754* the Decan, and the immediate release of the French prisoners taken 
during the war : the English, in return for their acquiescence to these 
two articles, were to be exempted from the ground rent of Madrass, 
a small line formerly paid to the government of Arcot; they were to 
‘ keep pcfesession of the country of Ponomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed-ally after his difterence with the My¬ 
sorean concerning Tiitchinopoly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to have made propovsals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing without restrictions, the French would become arbiters 
of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French, 
if Mahonied-ally was acknowledged : so that each side required of the 
other to giro up every thing before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not stop, and the French depu¬ 
ties produced seven patents, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the affiirs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands : two of these were patents from 
Murzafa-jiug ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in all the 
countries from the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheb 
governor of the Carpatic : four were from Salabad-jing ; two con¬ 
firming the two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Chunda-saheb ; the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Velore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix 
in these countries : the seventh and last piece, which the French called 
the most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Salabad-jing had done in favour of Mr. Dupleix and his allies. 
The French deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro¬ 
duce ; who replied that they consisted of patents fiom Nazir-jing, 
Gazi-o-din Klian, and the Great Mogul, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic : here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature as could not be adjusted without sending the deputies 
to Delhi. The French, notwithstanding, insisted that the* titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at Tritchinopoly, 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to be scrutinized by the 
English deputies. But Mr. SaundeVs, convinced that this examination 
would multiply discussions, without removing any of the suspicions 
6 and 
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and objections which prevailed with both sides on the validity of the 1754 
adversary’s titles, came close to the point, and ordered his deputies to 
.propose that the English and French* should be put in possession of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the province as might 
prevent future disputes ; that the commerce of the two companies ih , 
the Carnatic should be established on equal terras of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a sura of money as 
upon an equitable adjustment of their account might appear to be due 
to them ; that a pension should be assigned to Rajah-saheb, the son of 
Chunda-saheb ; and that the French prisoners should bo released; 
provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed-aHy Xabob of 
the Carnatic. These proposals left the French superior by the whole 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va¬ 
lue than what the English would have been content to take, subject 
to an equality with them in the Carnatic : a moderation which would 
have been inconsistent with the continual success of the Euelish aims, 
if the expences of the war had not already gieatly hurt the commercial 
interests of^he East-lndia company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital. The acknowledgment ^of Mahomed-ally ap¬ 
peared the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders’s proposal; but even this 
might be removed by the English acknowledging Salabad-jing, on 
condition that he would confirm Mahomcd-ally in the Kabobship ; 
and that the French would likewise agree to concur equally with the 
English in supporting %is prince in his government. But Mr. Dupleix 
was so intoxicated by his connexions with Salabad-jing, and his no¬ 
tions of his own authority in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saun¬ 
ders’s proposal with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views, or to doubt that ho had any other intention than to leave 
the English in possession of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Arcob, on condition that they would tamely suffer him to keep 
and govern* all the rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these 
ideas, he ordered his^deputies to insist strenuously on tho validity of 
his titles ; and wlulst they were explaining the various events, which 
had led their nation to the acquisition of each important prerogativea^ 
the English deputies disoovered €hat the Mogul’s letter to Mr. Da- 
pleix wanted the usual signature, •which is a seal engraved with hi 
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1754 name and titles, and stamped with ink at the head of the patent, 
They likewise observed that the seal iinpres.sed on the wax which had 
secured the cover of the letter, a|>peared by the date to be thirty-three 
years old, at>d consequently belonged to a former emperor. These 
defects -naturally gave them many suspicions, which were much con¬ 
firmed, when, on desiring an explanation from the French* deputies, 
they immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, tliat 
they w’onld not submit them to any farther examination before the 
Nabob’s patents wore produced. Tliis in reality was no reason at all ; 
they, however, consulted Mr. Duplelx on the objections made to the 
Mogid’s letter, who replied, that the piece he had delivered to them 
was only a duplicate, to Avhich the writer in the secretary’s office at 
Delhi, might have thought it needh'ss to affix the seal of signature, 
and that with the same negligence the first .seal which (iame to hand 

might have been taken up by him to seal tlie cover ; but that the 

« 

original brought by the Mogul's ofTic('r deputed from .Dcllii, had the 
seal of signature affixed to it, which was date<l in the first year of the 
reign of the late emperor Hamod Sehah ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fiftji year of his reign, the same in winch it was 
received. It now became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire wdiether it was tlio custom in tlie secretary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicates ; but Mr. Sauuders, and the 
English deputie.s, thought that what they had already seen and heard 
was n s\ifficient proof that the copy was a loripery, and concluded the 
same of the original, and the rest of the French papers ; the French 
deputies nevertheless persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
and least the abrupt manner in which they liad withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a proof that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test, they now gave 
another reason for this part of their conduct, alledging that they 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those patents he ^d promised to pro¬ 
duce. This blundering apology exposed their cause more than any 
remarks which their adversaries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
tacit acknowledgment, that they ihomselves were convinced of the 
possibility of forging patents with so miich dexterity that the artifice 
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could not be detected. It might have been asked, by what means 1754* 
they arrived at this conviction ; and the English deputies might '—v— 
Jmve added, as the natural consequQjrices of this principle laid down 
by their adversaries, that if Mahome*d-ally could avail himself of such 
arts, Mr, Dupleix might have made use of them likewise: .this ar¬ 
gument, however, was not produced, cither because it did not occur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides: but this the English ought to have wished, since it 
would have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which 
would give them a right to demand an equal share-of the countries 
to the northward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition tliat Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally in the t-arnatic; but arguments have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already'' made tiso of .such sharp invec¬ 
tives on the conductor their adversaries during the vrar, that it was 
manifewst neither had any hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. 

Thus the Conference broke up on the eleventh day a iter it began, 
both sides more exasperated than over. 

In the moan while hostilities did not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Ganderow, pashed through the kingdom 
of Tanjore even to the sea-coast; plundering and burning the villages, 
destroying the grain, and driving off the cattle : the consternation 
and mischief which they spread through the country, convinced the 
king of his imprudence in having sef so little value on the alliance of 
the English, as well as on the abilities of his general Monao-gee; 
and with the usual suppleness of weak minds when involved in dan¬ 
gerous circumstances, he now strenuously sollicited major Lawrence 
to march to his relief; and i-einstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the army. The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and rendered the 
roads so bad, that it was impossible for the English to march into his 
country ; but Monai-gee went in quest of the enemy witliout delay, 
at the head of 8000 horse. The Morattoes, ignorant of the country, 
had imprudently got between two branches of the Caveri near the sea, 
and a sudden flood, swelled both* the channels so much, that thej’** 
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1754 were inclosed in an island from which they could not get out again 
before the waters subsided. Whilst tliey were waiting for this at the 
head of the island, Monac-gee ‘ marched and encamped to the east^ 
ward of thenji, near a pass which he knew would be foi'dable sooner 
, than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed ; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by sui'piize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that his troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Tanjorines, 
exerted themselves with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their country had suffered from these cruel free¬ 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the continuance of his master’s 
uncertain favour would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his own example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Valour on both sides 
being thus equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory; 
800 of the Morattoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter them from invading his country in 
furture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not excepting those who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high roads. Having disgraced his victory 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in triumph to 
Tanjore. The English hoped that this success would induce the 
king to send his troops to join them ; and the victorious general ex¬ 
pected that the service he held rendered would confirm him in his mas¬ 
ter's favour: but both were disappointed; for the envy of the minister 
Sucoo-gee increasing with the merit of hU rival, he persuaded the king 
that there was no longer any necessity to be at the expence of keeping 
his troops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re¬ 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from making another incursion into 
his oountry. The king therefore, after complimisntlng Monac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no farther occasion for his service^ 
*and disbanded his army. 
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The number of French prisoners in Tritchinopoly, obliged major 1754 
Lawrence to augment the garrison to 300 Europeans, and 1500 Se- 
^oys; 150 of the battalion likewise ifemained sick in the hospital; so 
that the whole force with whicli he kept the field was jio more than 
600 Europeans, including tlie artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys; tlie • 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men, was now 
equal to the English, and they had moreover four companies of To- 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from their battalion ; they had also 
6000 Sepoys, and the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained as before, 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding this supe¬ 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island afid encamp to 
the south of the Caveri. 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so long the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several miles I'oiind the city ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get firewood. Their provisions came chiefly from the Tanjore coun¬ 
try ; but the merchants would not venture nearer than Tricatapoly, 
a fort eighleen miles east of Tritchinopoly, from whence, when a 
sufficient quantity was collected, they were escorted to the camp. 

What came from Tondiman’s country was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the camp. The 
detachments sent on these services were seldom less than 150 Euro¬ 
peans, and 600 Sepoys, a force which the enemy's cavalry, unsup¬ 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack; and seven convoys 
were safely escorted from the beginning of January to the middle of 
February; at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
stores, as well as provisions, the carriage of which required no less 
than 3000 oxen : the escort was therefore made stronger than usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 100 men, 80 other Eu¬ 
ropeans, 800 Sepoys, and four pieces of cannon; this force, although 
more than one thkeU of the army, was scarcely adequate to the con¬ 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate, the command of the party 
fell, by the rotation of military duty, to an officer of little experience, • 
and less ability; however, as the enemy had lately exerted themselves 
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1754 so little, little danger was apprehended ; and it was imagined that a 
party of Taiijorine horse which lay encamped at Cootaparah, five 
miles noHli-east of Elimiseruni, would join the escort upon any emeri 
gency ; but fliese, whetlier inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
■ of avoiding the service expected from them, quitted their post the 
12th of February, the very day that the escort marched ; which, how¬ 
ever, arrived without inteiTuption at Tricatapoly in the evening, from 
whence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Ootah, where they passed the night; this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Cootaparah, and the road between these two places 
lies through* the skirts of Tondiman’s woods. The enemy at Sering- 
ham receiving intelTigence that the party were returning, dotermine<l 
to meet thorn with a sufficient force; 12000 horse, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, 6000 Sepoys, 400 Euroi)oans, with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Cootaparah. The convoy continuing their marcli at day-break the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Cotah without any suspicion of 
danger; when they discovered at a distance several bodies of cav^alry 
moving on all sides amongst, the thickets and underwood. The com¬ 
manding officer nevertheless made no cliauge in his disposition, which 
happened to be the very worst that could ^jave been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along each side of the line of 
bullocks and carts, and even in the front and rear kept no more than a 
single platoon. The Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row and 
Innis Khan, who soon discovered the weakness of this onler of march, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without waiting for the French 
troops. On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sui'- 
lounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged every part of the line almost in the same instant; some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the different platoons, and 
then Ming on their flanks, whilst othera attacked them in fi'ont. 
The onset was so sudden and impetuous, that* few of the English 
troops had time to give moi'e than a single discharge, after which, what 
^ resistance they made, was all pell-mell, and in confusion, every man 
trusting only to himself, and resolving to sell his life as dear as possible. 
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Most of the Sepoys flung down their arms and fled at the beginning 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, temfied by the tumult, increased it by * 
pjishing on all sides to get away, sometimes against the enemy, some¬ 
times upon the escort. The fight however continued until, the French 
troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, much against their • 
will, to sheathe their swords, offered quarter, which was accepted : 

138 Soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

50 were killed on the spot: of eight ofRcers five were killed, and the 
other three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. Lieutenant Revel, the same who served at the defence of 
Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action ; this brave man seeing 
the day lost, and the enemy on the point of getting possession of the 
cannon, suffered himself to be cut down without making resistance, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. Tlio* garrison of Elimiserum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secui’c the village of Cootaparah, that 
the convoy might take post in it: but all was lost before they arrived 
there. * 

This was by far the severest blow which the ^English troops had 
suffered during the course of the war ; it took off one third of the 
battalion ; but what rende|pi the misfortune irreparable, was the 
loss of that gallant company of grenadiers, whose courage on every 
occasion we have seen deciding the victory, and who may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have rendered more service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the world. 

The whole convoy, provisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
money, fell into the enemy’s hands, who returned with their booty 
and their prisoner to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving English officers to depart on their parole, which was 
taken in the ijame of Sallabadjing. 

The presidency of J^adi-ass, as soon as they heard of this misfor¬ 
tune, sent a detachtnent of 180 men, under the command of captain 
Pigou, to Devi Oottah, by sea ; and about the same time hopes were 
entertained of reinforcing the arra^ with a body of cavalry, which 
had lately arrived at Arcot, unden the command of Maphuze Rhan, 
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1754 the Nabob’s elder brother. This man, taken prisoner when his fa- 
ther was killed at the battle of Ambour, was carried by Chundasaheb 
to Pondicherry, where he reniained until Nazir-jing came into the 
province, when Mr. Dupleix, at the request of this prince, released 
‘ him. On Nazir-jing’s death he seemed inclinable to follow the for¬ 
tunes of Murzafa-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; but 
after his death retired to Cudapah, where he had remained until he 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother. He 
nevertheless on his arrival at Arcot declared he could proceed no far¬ 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops ; this his 
brother Abdul-wahab promised to supply, upon which it was expected 
that he would march immediately to Tritchinopoly. The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by moving to join them, 
he ordered them to wait at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
up, and determined in the mean time to maintain his gtound on the 
pkdn, notwithstandipg he had only 400 Europeans in the field. The 
smallness of this number rendered it impossible to bring provisions 
from such a distance as the Tanjore CMiptry, and indeed the king, 
not doubting but that the late defeat dithe escort would oblige the 
English to retire from Tritchinopoly, discouraged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman’s country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party of 300 Sepoys were detached, with orders 
to collect them in KiUanore, a village in the woods, about twelve 
miles from the city. The detachments of Europeans employed to es¬ 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five miles from 
the camp, at which distance they halted, and sent forward a detach¬ 
ment of Sepoys, who met the provisions, escorted by the party of 
Sepoys from KiUanore, at the skirts of the wood, and returned with 
them from thence to the post where the Europ^ns were halting. In 
this service they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partizan, whose merit had raised him 
from a captain of a company, to^be commander in chief of giU the 
Sepoys in the English service, into which he first inlisted under cap- 
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tain Clive, a little before the battle of Covrepauk : he was a brave 1754 
and resolute man, but cool and wa:^ in action, and capable of stra- ^ 
%gem : he constantly procured intelligence of the enemy’s motions, 
and having a perfect knowledge of the country, plannedT the marches 
of the convoys so well, that by constantly changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the provisions out of the woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, however, get¬ 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys stationed there. About the same time thp regent de¬ 
tached 101)0 horse, and 1000 S^oys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army ; 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamp, on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the English either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In the mean time the Eaglish*camp, although not 
distressed for provisions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforce¬ 
ments to enable them to %taud their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the detachment at Devi Cottah could not pru¬ 
dently move until they were joined by Maphuze Khan, who cavilling 
with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no farther than 
Conjeveram, and showed no inclination to proceed from thence be¬ 
fore his demands were satisfied. Major Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea¬ 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to the Nabob’s interest, and 
Mr. Palk, who had during his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April Hd now found the king difficult of access, and more than 
ever under the inf^i^ce of his minister Succo-gee, who was carry¬ 
ing on a treaty with the Mysoreans, and had prevailed on his master 
to imprison Monac-gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regulatly for the monies ’ which hod been issued for the expences of 
the army. The representations riade by Mr. Falk, prevented the 
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1754 kiog firom Oonduding the treaty with the Mysoreans, but did not 
—‘v*^ induce him to send his troops* to I’ritehinopoly. In these cironin- 

a a./ 

stances, which the enemy’s gedemls, if indued with common sagacity 
or activity, might soon have rendered desperate, it was discovered that 
the army had for some time been exposed to the danger of treachery 
6t)m a person in whom, by the nature of his office, major Itawrenoe 
had been obliged to repose the utmost confidence. 

« 

One day in the beginning of April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself that momin 
at the river side, some of the enemyii Colleries crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
he heard, although indistinctly, saying sometliing about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commander of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the pai’cel, and desired assistance to 
seize them. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without hesitation, delivered a woollen parcel, contain¬ 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issool^ which captain Kilpatrick 
immediately carried to the major, in whose presence it was opened, 
and interpreted by Poniapah, the principal linguist. It was from the 
regent of Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso¬ 
reans to an oath. The letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to meet, according to their promise, some persons 
who were to be deputed by the regent, with powers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritebinopoly ; in reward 
for which service the regent promised, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Mahomed Issoof a sum of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
considerable command in his army, with some lands; he agreed 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed lasoof should re¬ 
commend, such h^ends as he might employ in the ent^rke. On 
this Mahomed Issoof, the other officer of Bepbyi^ mention^ in the 
lett^^ the Bramin who ^ve the informaiioo, and the Cpilerieshe 
had accused, were imprisoned ; as\d captain Kiipatrioii^ with ei^tain 
Caillaud, were appointed to examine them. Thh Bramin was a writ» 
to the commissary of the army, add had lately been confined upon a 
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suspicion of having embezzled some money ; he pemisfced in his story ; 1754 
but the CoUeries said, that the parcel was first discovered by them v— 
T 3 ring on some steps, near the place/where they were washing, and 
that asking one another what it might be, they concluded it was 
something belonging to a person who had washed there in the morn- • 
ing, or to the Bramin liimself who was then washing very near them : 

BO they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scmpu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might contain something of value, 
returned and took it up. Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy of¬ 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. 'Poniapah the lin¬ 
guist interpreted tlie depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin knew more of the letter than he had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the day before ho accused the CoUeries, he went to 
Seringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring tq see him ; when the regent offered him a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in Jihe minds of the Eng¬ 
lish ; ho added, that he undertook the commission partly for the sake 
of the reward, and partly fi’om desire to be revenged on Mahomed 
Issoof, who had been the principal author of his late imprisonment. 

The CoUeries were again examined separately, and agreed, without 
any variation, in the deposition they made the day before ; upon 
which they, as weU as Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy officer, 
were released, and declared innocent. 

However, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been told, and that some person, of much more consequence than 
an insignificant writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
daring iniquity : the Bramin was therefore sent back to prison, and 
remained there sevjsral days, often (purged to discover more; but stiU 
persisting in liis Wond deposition. At length, major Lawrence find- ' 
ii^.that gentle methods produced nothing, determined to tiy the 
effect oC.teirxor^ and ordered Poifiapah, the linguist, to acquaint him, 
that ho must prepare to die the fiext morning, unless he confessed the 
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1754 whole truth, and support it by proofs. The lingui^ returned and 
said, the prisoner had now confessed that he had been advised to go 
to the king, and propose the scheme of the letter by one Gopinrauze,* 
a naan who resided in Tritchiuopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
• terpreter to the English commandant of the garrison. Gopinrauze, 
was immediately examined ; he said he knew nothing of the affair, 
but appeared confounded and frightened, upon which 'Poniapah the 
linguist said he was certainly guilty. Whilst the examination of Go¬ 
pinrauze was earned on in the camp, the Bramin confined in the 
city, contrived to send, a message to Mahomed Issoof, desiring to see 
him, having* something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking the precaution to carry another 
person with him to be a witness of the conversation ; when the pri¬ 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com¬ 
missary’s department, under Perarnrauze the principal agent and in¬ 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had sevei-al times been sent 
to Seringham to sollicit the release of his master’s family, who had 
been'^aken prisoners, when the convoy coming from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After severill joumies he procured their liberty, and a little 
whUe afterwards Poniapah proposed to him, as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Bramin answered, that it was a 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to which the lin¬ 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em¬ 
ployed him as a spy. The Bramin desired time to consider, and im¬ 
mediately went and consulted his movster Perarnrauze, who advised 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request. Poniapali, however ap¬ 
prehensive of a discoveiy, told him that it was not proper to write 
the letter in the English camp, but directed the prisoner to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy's camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed. The letter was addressed to two prindip&l officers, 
desiring they would persuade tfe regent to write^to major Law¬ 
rence, and request him to send Poniapah to Seringham in order to 
hear some proposals relating to the dispute ^th the Nahdb ebnoern- 
Tritchiuopoly. The next day messeng^ from the regent came 
to major Lawrence, by whose orders* Poniapah proceeded to Sering¬ 
ham : 
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ham ; the Bramin accompanied him, and was present during his IT?*-!* 
whole conversation with the regent: who began by exclaiming against ''•■v * 
• the Nabob for his breach of faith, iand asked wliat reasons the Eng¬ 
lish could have for supporting him m it. Poniapah an,^ered, that he 
had assisted tliem in defending Fort St. David, when attacked by the . 
French in 1748. Poniapah then asked the regent what he had in 
his heart; who replied, that if the English would pay him all the 
expeuces he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if 
they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob, and his whole family, would come and throw them¬ 
selves at his feet, beg for mercy, and own themselves* beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said he, do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose; my expcnce is no greater than it would 
be if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the city, if their expences were reimbursed ; 
for that he had seen a letter to this purport, written by the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the'agreement, but that it must be kept a secret from the 
French, for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah assured him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk arrived at Tanjoro ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him, that the English got all 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro¬ 
visions for two months in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. The regent assured him, 
that if the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins : for Poniapah himself was a Bramin. The conference 
then finished, and Poniapah, at his return to camp, reported to the 
major such part of it only as could not prejudice himself; he likewise 
ordered the^ Bramin to say nothing of what he had heard to any one, 
excepting his mastej Peramrauze, and to tell him only such particulars 
as ho himself intended to relate to the major. Some time after the 
commissary's business requiring the Bramin to go to Tanjore, Poni¬ 
apah was averse to his departure.* On his return from thence he was 
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1754 conjBned under a guard of Sepoys, for a deficiency in some money 
which had been intrusted to him; but Peramrauze promising to be 
responsible for him, Mahomed Isspof, after much soUicitation, released 
him; as soon^as ho came out of bis confinement, his master sent him 
, to* Poniapah, who told him, that so much time had been lost by his 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re¬ 
gent, who had heard nothing of the business since they went to Se- 
ringham together, must imagine they had trifled with him; it was 
necessary therefore, he said, that the Bramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave him instruc¬ 
tions how to •conduct himself; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to write to Mr. Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per¬ 
mission for Poniapah to come again to Seringham: he added, that if 
the regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent the English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retire; that as the 
Neloor Subahdar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their convoys, it was necessary to get him killed, which might easily 
be effected, sine© he often went abroad with small parties'; but as a 
surer method to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad¬ 
dressed to him, pretencling that he had promised to betray the city. 
The regent wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bramin, who returning from Seringham, was taken up with the let¬ 
ter concealed in his deaths, by some of the English troopers ; they 
carried him a pnsoner to the camp, but without discovering the let¬ 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re¬ 
lations at Elimiserum! As soon as he was released, he went to his 
master Peramrauze, and gave him some hints of the business he had 
been doing at Seringham. The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the river side, and as soon as he saw one of the Colleries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Kilpatrick’s ^rvant. 

Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went,to Peramrauze, and 
asked him, what he knew of the aflfe,ir. The man^hrew hin^elf at 
his feet, and imfdored hi^ mercy j but Mahomed Iilsoof immediately 
secured him, and fuming to the c^mp, rdated to major Lawrence 
I , ^ what 



- ffedfe t. 






Bnu^in bad d^tilairad, oil whicsli Poniapah was etoized and 1754 
itnpi^sofi^/ , . 

*' l*he Bwtmtii repeated fco the court*of enquiry, without addition or 
deviation, all he had declai'ed to Mahomed Issoof; bein^ asked, whi|t 
ihdho^d him th accuse Gopim*auze, he said, that when majbr Law- * 
fence had determined bduput him to death, unless he discovered his 
accomplices, Ponlapah, who was ordered to acquaiht him of this re¬ 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether he 
had lately had any conversation with Gopinrauze; be replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seringham, and that they had conversed together in pri¬ 
vate near a quarter of an hour, whilst a number of Sepoy oflicerrs and 
other persons were assembled in the house, in order to see the ex¬ 
periments of a conjurer, who had been sent for by his master, to dis¬ 
cover in what manner the money was lost, for which he, the Bramin< 
had been confined on his return from Tanjore; upon tliis, Poniapah • 
advised hinq to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would do. 
Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coinciding with 
the declaration of the Braiuin, in all the points* of which the Bramin 
had declared him to have any knowledge, Poniapah was condemned, 
and some time after blown oflf from the muzzle of a cannon. He 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to Mahomed Issoof arose from his 
jealouBy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the camp, 
by wliich his own importance was much diminished. This compli- 
ca^d treachery shews to what dangers the affairs of Europeans in * 
ludostan may be exposed, by not having persons of their own nation 
sufficiently veraed in the languages of India, to serve instead of the 
nativas as interpreters. 


reigent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
at S^inghai^ hnd not distressed his finances^ dissembled the truth ; 
forJ^n^jp^Pli!^ had been so great, that he could hardly Und money 
to ■ |>ay own fc3(t>op3, and had none to satisfy the demands of the 

Morari-row perceiving, began to tire of ^e war, 
ani| dei^ilS of some plai^ll^le pret^t to break with him > demand to 
be paid ^ arrears, which by the account he made out, amounted to u 
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1754 anlliosof rupees; but the regent having never refused to suppfy hlM 
money whenever he demanded it, thought he had alrekd^ 
paid him. This occ^ioned somd sharp altercations and Mciraii*row; 
M the shortest way to bring the regent to his terras, took all his Mo- 
' rattoes from Seringham, and encamped with them on the llth of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, deelaring^hat he would Sot re¬ 
turn before the money was paid. 




The next day, the 12th of May, a party of X20 Kuropeans, 500 
Sepoys, and two held pieces, under the command of capmin Oalliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of the sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in the arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so mudi 
difficulty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of others not more than 100; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty feet from the margin of ,the water. The tank in which the 
party intended to take post was, through age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed Issoof riding at some dis¬ 
tance before the advanced guard, was surprized as he ascended a U^e 
eminence by the neighing of his horse, who was immediately an- 
Bwered by the neighing of several others; proceedin g, nevertheless, 
to reconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind, a bohk 


on the other side of the eminence, who ‘ immediately dieoi^j^ th^ 
carbine at him, and then mounted.^ Captain.C^aud, ^ heaid^ 
the firing, formed his party, and rode up to the advau^ 
where he met Mahomed Issqof, 
lying in yi^ to intercept, , 

JBVe^h t^ps;^l^ taken pqst.^ tne'.tonjt^ 
tended in Se^'j W.-irie 


reope warfe* 


day w^ just ^egimiuig t<^ dftwn : 

CaJhaud concluding that e^eroy^wpuW; 
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Bepojs, undor ihe oommand of Mabotned lesoof, to 1754 
mA Attack thorn oa the lefti wbilat he himself with the Eu- '-“"v-*- 
jopeans fell on their right fiaok. Tt^ onset was vigorously made by 
both divisions almost in the same instant, and the enemy dnding theni'* 
sely 0 unexpectedly between two fires, abandoned the tank with pre** • 
ci^itatk>nj,,the English Immediately took pc^^sion of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled them to discover that the numbers of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, with four field pieces, 1000 Sepoys, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one on 
each side ofi»the tank, and began a smart cannonade, which was an¬ 
swered by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence Vas at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before* been obliged to 
go into the city ; and captain Polier commanded in his 'absence, who 
no pooner heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party 
with the rest of the army.' The rest of the enemy's army at the same 
time crossed the Gaveri, but the difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them those of the 
enemy who* were engaged with captain Calliaud’s party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made np effort to intercept 
captain Polier’s division; but contented themselves with cannon¬ 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces^ and on his arrival at the tank he found that 
one of those with captain Calliaud had suffered the same mis¬ 
fortune; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare car¬ 
riages, during which the enemy’s main body came up, and being 
joined, by the rest of their troops, the whole now formed together 
within cannon shot to the right of the tank, their line extend? 
inga great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers wete 
700 Euxopeans, fifty dragoons, 6000 Sepoys, and 10,000 horse, of * 
which fortunately none were Morattoea The English army con- 
siBted-nf noa. more than 300 mei^ in battalion, 1500 Sepoys, and 
elki^ ; tfoc^eiMk jSewever, encouraged^ by their officers, the sn^ ^ 

At the superiority of the enemy's foi'ce, and prepared 
wSbh gteat Abibrity to fight their back to the camp. The 
peAtsi deffied first out of the tank into the plain, lOAiv^iing 
in tf ^hiAkd; teady on tbe first ocoasion to face about to mmy 
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1734 on tfee right- The Sepoys then followed in a line, which 

in right angle with the rear of the battaBOn^ extended th'^h©' kit 
it. The French battalion relying on the anpencarity of thNJir «iv. 
tiliery, whichf were seven field pieces, did not come near etto\l|ghHN» 
do much execution with their musketry ^ but their Sepoys moving 
into the rear of the English Sepoys, fired very smaaily, and killed a^d 
wounded many of them, as well as some of the Europeans, amongst, 
whom Captain Poller received a wound. However, the English 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
of another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
quitted. Just as they had got into this post, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling him from farther service, he gave 
up the command to captain Calliaud. The enemy now seemed de¬ 
termined to let the English escape no farther; and threatened a^ge- 
neial assault on the tank, for their Sepoys and cavalry drew up oil 
three sides of it, whilst the French menaced the other. Major Law¬ 
rence, although very ill, ordered himself to be carried to the top of 
one of the city gates, and contemplating from thence the dispositions 
6f both armies, trembled for the fate of his own ; but it happened 
otherwise. The three English fiMd pieces were brass six* pounders, and 
capable of discharging a great quantity of grape shot ; and the artailofy 
men, with their usual dexterity and calmness, fired them with such 
vivacity and good aim as the French battalion advanced, that in a 
few minutes they struck down near a hundred men, which exeicution 
Sta^ering the rest, their line halted, irre.solute whether to proceed 
or retreat: captain Calliaud seized this instant, and sallying with all 
^ the Europeans, gave them a discharge of musketry so levelled, 
that it immediately flung them into disorder, and breaking thdir 
ranks they ran away in great confusion : their officer^' lakleavoured 
to rally them, bnt in vain, for they would not stop Hiey weae 

out of the reach of cannon shot, and then could not'^lkk.preipidled 
Tipm to vthe , The Sepoys 

who bad;ho««i?^lE»therlK>.,k^^ the Eng}^ 


■-'■^’'tfe'en- 

'to the 

K^nd. The En^ish contented with their sueoew, in¬ 
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greater tkan could have been expected, did not pursue, but 17^4 
their mcwrch quietly to the camp ; their loss was seven Eu- 
jropeaps killed, md forty-eight, with fix officers out of nine, wounded, 
aRd^^P Sepoys were either killed or wounded. The enemy suf¬ 
fered mujph more, having near ^00 of their battalion,* and SCO Se¬ 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned'into the 
woods, receiving information of the enemy’s retreat, set out again, 
and arrived the same night at the camp, which was in such want 6t 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken tffe resolution of en¬ 
camping ne|ir the ground where they had fought, the English army 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to.Tanjore. 

The enemy reflecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it necessary to perform some exploit which might re-esta¬ 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack the Eng¬ 
lish in their camp, they determined to wi*eck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiman, whose attachment to the English had alone en¬ 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they could get no more provisions from the Tanjore country. Ac¬ 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M, Maissiu with all 
his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 2000 horse, marched into the 
Polygar’s country, with an intention to commit every kind of ra¬ 
vage ; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed their effects, and drove 
their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im¬ 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but empty 
villages to bum, except at Kilhinore, where after dispersing t^e 
Ex^lish Sepoys ^tioned there, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, afid an iron gun. Vexed that they*had with much fatigue 
been able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
Mi on the dominiona of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
went, appeared before 
oond d^y»f* ^ 

, 'not' 

oualiiiE^ Ihtp' hb country would convince the king of th^^ nsiGeaMiy df 

theEt%U8h; deter^ahkid to mal 
him^f of t^e ffi^t impression which* these hostlltti^ 

upon 


.Kelli Cottah, which surrendered on the se- 
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1754 his mind, prepared to march awa^ to Tanjore, guards 
’ at Stimiseniiri and the other out-posts were drawn off; 100 of the 
battalion were sent into the c1|y to augment the garrison to; 4^ 
BSuropeans, and the rest ofthedrmy set out ihe 23d,.at two^ ll^ 
morning, proceeding through Tondiman’s wooda ^ ^ 

Orders at the same time were sent directing the reihfoyeem^^t 
which was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the army ^ 
Tanjore. The party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palara Cotah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent in 
the month o/Febniaiy to make an incursion into the districts of Ohil- 
lambrum, where the French had just collected a very large harvest of 
rice : this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 

V 

set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy's principal maga- 
rine was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles soutlk-west from 
Chillambrum, they marched a^inst the place, and summoned the 
French seijeant who'commanded in it. The man perceiving that 
they had no battering cannon, answered their summons by a defiance. 
The English officer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, remained 
before the place, making some very aukwTifd and insufficient dispo¬ 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Chillambrum apprized 
of this by the serjeant, marched aud came upon them by surprize, 
aiid the seijeant ssUylng at the same time with 100 Bepoys, the party 
was entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his European" 
were made prisoners. The detachment, under the ^minand of 
captcdn Bgou, arriving soon after this at Devi Optah, dd^rred ^ ^e 
enemy for some time ^m^oommitting any hdstiBtiesiult^ p^j^^ 
theooiiitfiy ; but finding at length that these troops, 
lonrojh to H^^eiijinopolji^ not 

iheu^ons 

Units of TeditciDg lyahi ; Rnd Id the 
coiiristingof ei^t hundred Sepoyi and sdVenty three 
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j^yieoes of buttering oa^on, and some field pieces, appeared before 1754 
the place; the Governor immediately apj^ied for assistance to the 
agent at Devi Cotah : sftme time was lost in debating 
t^lietber the troops intended for the re-inforcement of*the army at 
Tri^inopoly ought to be exposed on this service: but, at*length, • 
exact intdligence being received of the enemy^s numbers, it was con¬ 
cluded that they could run no risque in attacking them; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoya , Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah; when the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy cannon, 
blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammtmition, and 
marched away towards Chillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de¬ 
tached with orders to harrass them until the main body should come 
up; but they had so mucji the start, and continued their march with 
such precipitation, that the pumuit was vain. Two days after a re¬ 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore, intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah* to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 

The French at Chillambrum hearing of their departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came up before the fii*st division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Richard .Smith, with the rear 
guard of three hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept Chem sA a distance until the rest bad gained tlie other 
bAnls: j but as soon as he began to retreat with rear guard, the 
enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 


tp descend at this time, the river was risen so much since the fii-st 
divisiQn ,b^an .^to cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : the r^, 
h|>weyeV^virig uo pther resource^ determined t^j^-cross , it. at sR 
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1754 ^Ilxe major pumumg liis march through the woocb^ was mdi the 
day after his departure frofoi Tntchinopoly hy the Polygar ToudsmU) 
whom he received with the rei^ect due to his fidelity and attach^ 
ment to the (English cause. The same day likewise came ^au express 
c from the king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for then^l^u- 
tion which the major had taken to come to his assistance, and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major’s approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Cotah the enemy went to Ooiladdy, which 
having taken on the 24th, they immediately cut through the great 
bank, whiclf preventing tlie waters of the Caveri from running into 
the channel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwai’k of the fer* 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do to that 
nation, and stnick them with so much consternation, that the’king 
thinking it necessary to shew some appeai’ance of vigour, ordered hiS 
uncle Gauderow to march with 1500 horse to Tricatopoly, and punish 
the enemy ; but this unwary general was surprized the next day by 
, an enemy he did not expect. The Nabob, during the course-of the 
War, had made seveml proposals to induce Morari-row to return to 
his own countiy, but the exorbitance of the demands on one side, 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of Uie treaty. , The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this dangerous enemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Pitchan^ab, brooding 
sohehaei^ and detennined not to depart before he had gpt a certabt 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parties, and per¬ 
haps from both. The march of Gauderow to Tiiimtopoly, ipstantly 
suggested to hbpi that a severe blow struck upon f^roofi^ by ^ 
Morattoes would infeiUbly induce the king of T«njore,y already 
rified by the incursions pf the Erench and Myel^eans, to lujfmsb idm 
money nPcessaiy > to purchase bis rei^t; If dlsapiKdptad^ |n 
pepl^ion, he at least would have the .satis&et|on of taking ven¬ 
geance for the severe blow which the Morattoes, had sustaiued from 
3 ' Monac- 
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Monao-gee in the beginning of the year. • Animated by the double 1754 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the night 
Vith 3000 of his best troops, who fell at day-break upon Gauderow's 
party so furiously that only 300 with their general escaf)ed ; the reat 
were all either killed, or taken prisoners. Two days after fliis de¬ 
feat, the English anived at Tanjore, where they were joined by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, 
under the command of captain Pigou. Major Lawrence being at 
this time much indisposed, deputed captain Calliaud to act in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Palk in the conferences with the king on the mea¬ 
sures nct'essary to be t^en. 

ft 

They found that although the late misfortunes had convinced the 
king of his imprufience in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng¬ 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monac-gee, they had not 
weaned him from his affection to Succo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and his country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilides, he wanted 
to employ the general without removing his mortal enemy the mini¬ 
ster. However, finding that the dismission ol Succo-geo was the 
only condition on which the English would accept of his alliance, 
and hearing at the same time that they daily expected considerable 
reinforcements, such as might enable them to carry on the war with 
out him, he at length consented to banish Succo-gee from his preseneo 
and councils, and not only reinstated Monac-gee in the command 
of the army, but likewise appointed him prime minister. ]JIr. Palk 
and captain Calliaud, to secure the king from a relapse, insisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit the kingdom, and he 
departed with his family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
famous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men of the ^ndian religion, who think it necessary to retreat from 
danger, or are obliged^to retire from power. This change, so essen¬ 
tial to the interests* of the Nabob and the East-India company, was 
effected within seven days after the arrival of the army at Tanjore, 
and Monac-gee received his commis'sion from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and immediately began to levy new troops to 
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1754 repau’ the loss which the Tanjorine army had lately sustained ; but as 
it required some time to collect the recruits, major Lawrence request¬ 
ed the presidency to hasten t^e junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
,the reinforcfements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
‘ Europe#; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

Accordingly a detachment of 400 men in battalion, half Euro¬ 
peans and half Topasses, together with 500 Sepoys, marched to join, 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to proceed with him 
to Tanjore. < This man, as fond of being at ^he head of a body of 
troops as he was incapable of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a 
reason that Abdulwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne¬ 
cessary to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved up and 
down the country, levying contributions from such forts and polygars 
as werc not strong enough to resist him. At length receiving 
assurances from the presidency that they would furnieh him with 
money, provided he would march immediately to the southward, ho 
set up his standard ht Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them that he would proceed without delay; but Mr. Uupleix well 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering 
the garrison of Gingee, with some other troops, to take the field. 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan’s force, fright¬ 
ened him so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans: in the mean time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fort of Outramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly west from 
Sadrass, and flushed by this success they proceeded to another fort 
still nearer to Conjeveram; but ensign Hchard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon him to 
march against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outra¬ 
maloor; ensign Pichard finding Maphiize Khan noft^a little elated with 
this acknowledgment of his superiority, persuaded him to follow 
them, and attack the fort, which *belng in a ruinous condition, a ge¬ 
neral assault was given, which succeeded, and the enemy ran ^way in a 
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]>anick to Gingee, where they shut themselves up. This success, 1754* 
nevertheless, did not induce Maphuze Khan to proceed as he had 
promised to Tritchinopoly ; but he fl'etumed to Conjeveram with a 
resolution not to quit it again until he had received the money ho liad 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to influ* , 
enced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as much more after he had crossed the Coleroon ; this and the 
junction of the large detachment sent to accompan y him, left him 
without any farther pretences for delay, and he began his march from 
Conjeveram in the beginning of July. 

Morari-row returning, after the victory he had gained over Gaude- 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Coleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then just*arrived at 
Tanjore, that if he would, give him security for the payment of 
300,000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Tanjorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe h«,d foi-eseen, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles were drawn up and signed, stipulating that 50,000 
rupees should be paid as soon as the Morattoes am’ved at Volcondali, 

100,000 more when they came to the pass of the we.stern mountains, 
and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 
Whilst this transaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morai-i-row ac- 
(|uainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
but offered if the Mysorean would pay him the arrears he had so 
often demanded to return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner received than he marched away with all his troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in the beginning of July loft the province and went to his 
own country^ which lays about 130 miles north-east from Arcot. 

Here Morari-row, after he surrendered Tritchinopoly to Nizam-al-- 
muluck in 1746, wdfe permitted to erect a principality, dependant in¬ 
deed: on the Soubah of the Decan, but independant of his own nation: 
as all new states are conducted with more vigour and attention than' 
such as haye been long established, he soon made himself admired and 
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1754 respected by his neighbours, enlisting none of his countrymen but 
such as were of approved valour, and treating them so well, that they 
never entertained any thoughts of quitting him ; on the contrary th§ 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit which he con¬ 
trived tp keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who was not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was confuted in his particular station, and they all 
lived in perfect harmony with each other, andigin perfect obedience to 
their general. So that this body of troops were without exception, 
the best soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the quality common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as ac¬ 
tivity, stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horse.s 
and sabres, they had by their confiicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degree the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them 
with the steadiest discipline ; and what is more extraordinary, were 
even capable of standing against the vivacity of a cannonade from 
field pieces : although this terrible annoyance, never made use of in 
India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as much terror as their ancestors felt when 
regular musketry was first emiiloyed against them. 

Immediately after the departure of the English army, the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
which the enemy crossed the Caveri, and encamped on the plain, 
first at Chucklypollam, and afterwards to the south of the city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiserum and the five 
rocks : their, patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im¬ 
possible for the Sepoys at Killanore to pass with any more provisions, 
and the garrison were obliged to live on their stock, which with 
eparing management might last Tot three months More than oxie 
had already elapsed before the treaty with the Morattoes was cohdnded 
at Tanjore ; after which majpr Lawrence, anxiotis to return, pressed 
Monaogee to march. Few of the generals of India have any notion 
6 ' of 
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of the value of time in military operations, and Monac-gee either 1754 
pretended or found such difficulties in recruiting his cavalry, that he 
^leclared he could not be ready before’the end of July. Wearied with 
these delays, and hoping that such A mark of his impatience would 
excite the Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with the English troops from Tanjore 
on the 22d, and encamped at Atchempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the Colleries, about twelve miles west from Tanjore ; 
five days after Monac-gee set up his standard and joined him with 
the Tanjorine army ; but he now declared that his troops would be 
greatly dissatisfied i%they proceeded any farther before Maphuze 
Khan with the reinforcement that accompanied him .came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing major Lawrence to wait for those troops, he 
much against his will consented, but obliged Monac-gee • collect a 
quantity of provisions sufficient to replace what should be consumed 
by the English troops in the field and in Tritchinopoly, during the 
delay occasioned by this resolution. 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, hap¬ 
pened in the government of Pondicheny. Thft ffirectors of the Eng¬ 
lish East India company had in the preceding year, made represen¬ 
tations to the ministry of Great Britain, on the hostilities in which 
they were involved on the coast of Coromandel, and sollicited the 
support of the government either to terminate or cai*ry on a war, 
which their own resources were little able to continue against the 
French company, strongly supported by the administration of France. 

The British ministry soon conceived the necessity of interfering vigo¬ 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Buplei:^, and began a 
negotiation with the French ministry on the subject. Mr. Duvelaer, 
a director of the French company, together with his brother the 
count de Lude, who had both of them resided for many years in the 
East IndiedJ were deputed from Paris, to treat with the ministry in 
London, and had Jrdquent conferences with the earl of Holdemesse, 
at that time one of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, who 
by much application and frequent .enquiries from aU persons capable 
of giving true information, had gained an extensive knowledge of 
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] 754 tlie subject \ however intricate and little understood. This minister 
finding that the French endeavoured as usual, to gain time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervailed on the king to order a squadron of 
men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment was to be 
, embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
making conquests, and obtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which France was in 
no wise prepared: and they consented that the disputes of the two 
companies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should be concluded. It now remained only to choose such commissa- 
lieS, as wo^ implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them¬ 
selves, were so fully convinced that Mr. Dupleix, was not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly evciy 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that they foresaw the English ministry would suspect the’ good faith 
of every pacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer 
to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace. 
Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and with¬ 
out any application from the English ministry, took the resolution of 
removing him from the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Mr. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, 
with absolute authority over all their settlements in the East Indies. 
The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
members of the council of Madras.s, to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the 1st of August, Mr. Dupleix received advice of these ^resolu¬ 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at Pondicherry with 
Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his com¬ 
mission, and took upon him the administratiqn^f the government; 
which Mr. Dupleix resigned to him with the same affectation of 
composure and serenity, that he had always shewn on every other 
disappointment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable conduct, Ke 
preserved "himself from an ignominy which was ready to bfe exer¬ 
cised 
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cised upon, him, in cfase he had proved refractory, for Mi*. Godeheu 1754 
was famished with one of those ordeys signed by the king, which su- 
•persedes all forms of the French laws and jurisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is directed a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of high treason, who refuse to assist dn carry- • 
ing the mandate into execution. His successor Mr. Godeheu not 
having occasion to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even peraiitted him to continue the ex¬ 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignity, wliich both Murzafa-jing, 
and Sallabad-jing, had permitted him to display, when they ap¬ 
pointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of vanous flags and 
ensigns, varioiis instruments of military music, })articular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna¬ 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he went with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of St. Louis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr. Saunders 
of the intentions for which he was sent to India ; and as a proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com¬ 
pany of Swiss soldiere which Mr. Dupleix had jnade prisoners as they 
were sroins in Massoolas from Madr<'ia3 to Fort St. David in the he- 
ginning ot the preceding yem*. The two governors entered into a 
coiTcspondencc, and both seemed desirous of agreeing to a suspension 
of arms, but until it should be concluded they seemed attentive to 
lose no advantage which might be gained in the field. 

The orders sent to hasten Maphuz Khan found him after many 
unnecessaiy delays just arrived at Fort St. David, with no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now scarcely depended on his 
own choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refused to march before they received more money; 
notwithstanding the presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they 
set out, and the remaining 50,000 was not due before they crossed 
the Coleroon; but haajor Lawrence having no expectation of essen¬ 
tial service from such troops with such a commander, thought it un¬ 
necessary to waste either more time or money to procure their assist¬ 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. 

On 
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1754 On th^ 14th of August the detachment arrived at Atchempettah, and 
the next day the whole army was reviewed in presence of the Nabob 
and MonaC“gee. The English {poops consisted of 1200 men in bat¬ 
talion, part df them Topasses, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces: 

‘ the Tanjorines were 2500 cavaliy, and 8000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon ; the 
Nabob had only his guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
marched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en¬ 
tered the plain about a mile to the south-east of this place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enemy, 
informed by scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 
the five rocks to oppose their passage. 

A deep watercourse, supplied from the Caveri to the eastwai’d of 
Chuckl}'pollam, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be¬ 
tween the French rock and Elimiserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; a large bank ran along that side of the watercourse 
which was nearest to the enemy, who by taking possession of this 
bank might have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of his march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis¬ 
advantage : but their commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub- 
lickly avowed, neglected to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng¬ 
lish army advancing close by Elimiserum in a direct line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced guard, consisting of 400 
Sepoys, and 100 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in¬ 
tended to march. As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, 
but did nothing more; and the whole army soon after crossed the bank 
without interruption; after which they halted and formed in two lines, 
extending obliquely between the sugar loaf and the French rocks from 
the watercourae towards the city. The fimt line wai composed entirely 
of the English troops ; the battalion which the field pieces in the cen¬ 
ter, and the Sepoys on each wing": in the second line was the bag¬ 
gage, accompanied by the Tanjorine cavalry and Peons, with the 
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rear guard of 100 Europeans, and 400 Sepoys : in this order they 17o4 
waited for the enemy, who were drawn up in a line parallel to them, '"“"v— 
^ about the distance of a mile : their battalion having been rein¬ 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who with their Sepoys were on the right rwear the . 
sugar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavalry, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the 'westward of 
the city : as their line approached the French advanced three field 
j)ieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, but were soon 
silenced by a superior fire; however, the enemy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon shot, when they were fired upon fi'oni 
ten pieces of cannon, wliich they answered witli eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy’s, and in a 
few rounds strm;k down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to folhjw them received 
intelligence that his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention : the rear guard by some yiistako quitted their 
station during the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted tlie convoy, and drew up the 
Tanjorine cavalry in a separate body at a distance, in order to pre¬ 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right fliink of the army 
and baggage. Hidernaig, the host officer of the Mysoreans, hap¬ 
pened to be in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
rines in front, whilst he himself with another body galloped round 
the French rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they created no small confusion, and seized thirty-five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and otliers with 
baggage beUnging to the English officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered tl^e rtnistakes which bad given rise to tliis disorder, 
directed the rear guard to march back to their station ; but before 
they arrived the enemy were gQne off with tJiGir booty towards 
Chuckly-pollam. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, ha*d crossed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time from 
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1754 Seringham to take possession of the French rock, which being per- 
ceived by captain Kilpatrick, he sallied with a part of his garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly that they retreated in great confusion 
to the island. Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bullocks and coolies : after which the army continued their march, 
and encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro¬ 
peans were killed by the cannonade, and amongst them captain Pigou, 
an officer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the ine- 
solution and faintness of their behaviour this day was not imputed so 
much to want of courage, as to orders, which it was supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual from Tanjore and Tondiman's 
country ; but as it was necessary to drive the enemy from the plain 
before this could be effected with facility, he moved on the 30th of 
August to the Faccjuire’s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
This motion producefl a different but a better efiect, for at noon they 
set fire to their camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. Iti the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rines, invested Elimiserum, where the enemy had a guard of 150 Se¬ 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 100 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota CheUinoor, marched from the Facquire’s Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-west of 
Warriore pagodas. They had made an inundation on each flank of 
their camp ; the Caveri was in their rear ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defen(f%eir front, whibh was acces¬ 
sible only by one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou¬ 
rage to continue in it; but suspeeting that the English intended to 
attack them they crossed the river in the night, and retreated to Se¬ 
ringham. The English took posiiession of the post they had aban¬ 
doned, 
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doned, and finding that they had done much mischief to the water- 1764s 
courses which from this place supply the ditches and reservoirs 
•Tritchinopoly, they employed sora^ days in. repairing them ; after 
which major Lawrence, in compliance with a promise •ho had made 
to the king of Tanjore, detached Monao-geo with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 
two field-pieces, under the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great bank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May. 

The rainy season being now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 13th 
of September. 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson 
consisting of three ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company’s ships, arrived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king s artillery men, and 200 recruits for the 
company’s *troops. The French likewise had received during this 
season, 1200 men, of which number 600 wer^ n body of hussars, 
under the command of Fitscher, a partisan of some reputation ; but 
the rest were only raw recruits : so that both sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about 2000 Europeans ; but the 
English troops were in quality so much superior to the French, that 
if this long and obstinately contested war had now rested on the de¬ 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the Irench would soon 
have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi¬ 
ence to the orders they now received from Europe. Mr. Godeheu 
was sensible of this disparity, and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive from theii* squadron, he 
shewed a moderation in his^^roposals sufficient to induce Mr. Saun¬ 
ders to agree to a suspension of arms, before the terms of the treaty 
were adjusted. 

The allies on both sides were included in this suspension, which 
was proclaimed at Madrass, Pondicherry, Tritchinopoly, and in all 
other places on the coast of Coromandel, where the English anfi 
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1754 French had troops, on the 11th of October ; from this day it was to 
continue until the 11th of January. As soon as it was proclaimed, 
major Lawrence, who now received a commission appointing him tOfi 
the rank of liiutenant-colonel in the king s service, quitted Tritohi- 
• nopoly and came to Madrass, where he was presented by the presi¬ 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia¬ 
monds, Jis a token of their acknowledgment of his military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not countervail his sense of the neglect 
whicli had been shown him, by sending colonel Adlercron, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in India. 

The two armies at Tritchinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of armfs, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The French indeed 
detached a strong party to cjannonade the workmen repairing the 
great bank at Coiladdy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of cai'jtain Smith’s detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented from giving any interruption to the work : some 
other parties likewise molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota Ohellinoor, ,but tlitey desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 
with six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few disturbances had happened since Maphuze 
Khan had marched from Conjeveram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Pliousdar of Velore, soon after he released cap¬ 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in wi-iting 
a promise of their protection so long os he conformed to the allegi¬ 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul-wahab the Nabob's 
brother, made a treaty with him on the same occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, Sallabad-jing accompanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Ragogee Bonsola, who as he had thi^ktened, bad began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No*- details of this cam¬ 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
hitherto published, and all we knoKv from more private communica¬ 
tion is, that the army of Sallabad-jing and his allies advanced as far 
As Nagpore the capital of Ragogee, near which, after many skir¬ 
mishes, 
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mishes, a peace was concluded in the month of April; and at the 1754 
end of May Mr. Bussy camo to Hyderabad, resolving to proceed into "y— 
tJie newly ficcpiired proviiice-s, in wlweli Mr. Moracin had, although 
not without difficulty and opposition, established the auljiority of his 
nation. Jafi'er-ally, who had for stnne years governed Raj^hmun- , 
drum, and Chicacole, when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrau;je, the most powerful Rajah of these coun¬ 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself, he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Rajah; and both agreed to oppose the French with all their force : 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng¬ 
lish factory at Vizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madrass; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but ‘were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demanded. 

The interests of the Indian princes and Moorish governors perpe¬ 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of the Mo¬ 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostan from coerc¬ 
ing the amfiitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force, much less will any parti¬ 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 

Mr. Moracin, not having troops enough at Masulipatnain, to re¬ 
duce the united forces of the Rajah and Jaffer-ally, made overtures 
to Vizeramrauze, offering to farm out to him the countries of Ra- 
jahmundrum and Chicacole at a lower rate than they had ever been 
valued at Such a temptation was perhaps never resisted by any 
prince in Indostan, and Jaffer-ally finding himself abandoned by his 
ally, quitted his country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Ragogee, who was at that time fighting with 
Sallabad-jing and Mr. Bussy: travelling witli this intention to tlie 
westward he fell in with a largo body of Morattoes, commanded 
by the son of Ragogee, whop he easily prevailed upon to make an 
incursion into thq Chicacole countries over the mountains, which 
till this time were deemed impassable by cavalry; but a Polygar, 
who had been driven out of hi# territory by the Rajah, and ac¬ 
companied the Nabob in his flight, undertook to conduct them 
* . through 
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—Y-^ The Morattoes under this guide entered the province of Chicacole, 
whilst the Rajah thinking such an inroad impossible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital; were falling upon him by surprize, they 
. gained an easy victory over his troops, and the Rajah hurried away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the French. In the mean 
time the Morattoes carried fire and sword through the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter¬ 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 
Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests of treasure ; but 
they ofiered'no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. 
Moraciii immediately detached all the force he had, about 150 Euro¬ 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s aimy, who now marched 
against the enemy; but the Morattoes kept in separate parties out of 
his reach, until they had got as much plunder as they could find 
means to carry away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escort, they, in order to secure their booty from pursuit, marched 
with their main body and offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight 
was maintained irregularly for several hours, but with corn-age on 
both sides ; the Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
French artillery: they nevertheless remained some days lo|jger in the 
neighbourhood, imtil they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
Elore, coasted the northern mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territories, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage by opposing their retreat, suffered them to proceed 
without interruption through several difiScult passes where they might 
easily have been stopped. In the month of July Mr. Bussy came from 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Rajahmtmdrum, and settled the govemmezft of his new oequisitions, 
in which the French were now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they 
had gotten, shewed no farther incli^tion to assist Jaffer-ally Khan in 
the recovery of his governments ; who having no other resource left, 
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flung himself upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to Au- iTo i 
rengabad, where he made his submission. 

• As soon as the suspension of arms was declared in the Carnatic, 

Mr. Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in ordeF to avoid the 
stormy monsoon, and proceeded to Bombay. In the end o# Decem¬ 
ber commodore Pocock arrived at Madrass with a reinforcement of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of 60 guns. By this time Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Godehcu had adjusted, as far as their powers ex¬ 
tended, the terms which were to restore trancjuillity to the Carnatic. 

They wore only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be deemed definitive until it had received the ajjprobation 
of the two companies in Europe, who had reserved tp themselves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any part of it. This ccyi- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a basis, that the two companies were for , 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any differences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting siich as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to Ub delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain without a risque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
princes of the country. In the Tanjore country the^ English were to 
possess Devi Cotah, the French, Karical, with the districts they at that 
time held: on the coast of Coromandel the English were to possess 
Madrass and Fort St. David; the French, Pondichen-y, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value than the French possessions in those countries, then the French 
were to be allowed an equivalent for this differenpe in a settlement to 
be chosen between the river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam ; dis¬ 
tricts near Masulipatnam were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divij^atid of these districts and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agree in the choice : to the north¬ 
ward of the districts of Masulipatmam, in the Rajamundrum and Chi- 
cacole countries, each nation were to have foui* or five subordinate fac¬ 
tories, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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1754 so as not to interfere with one another. Upon these conditions a 
—v—^ truce was to take place between them and their allies, on the coast 
of Coromandel, until the answers should be received from Europe 
concerning this convention. Both nations obliged themselves, dur¬ 
ing tlie <truce, not to procure any new grant or c^sion from the 
princes of the country, nor to build forts; but they were permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cessions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive treaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each was to receive for 
the expences incurred by the war. 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
tl\at if eitlier of the European nations committed any acts of hostility, 

^ or incroached upon the possessions of the other, commissaries were to 
be appointed to examine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two na¬ 
tions, both were to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to arr exchange of prisoners as fiir as the number taken by 
the French extended \ this was only 250, whereas the English had 
900. 

- This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilitie.s for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the companies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In tiie mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all the ter¬ 
ritories which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ka- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty 
villages in the disjirict of Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Masulipat- 
nam with its dependencies, from the island of Divi, Nizampatuam, 
Uevrecottah, and Condavir, all contiguous territorievS,® 1,441,000 ; 
from the four pi'ovinces of Elore, Mustaplia.»Nagar, Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
to the south of the river Palian; 1,700,000 ; from the islsuid of 
Seringliam and its dependencies, which’ Mahomod-ally had given 
up to the Mysoreans when they came to his assistance, and which 
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the Mysoreans now gave to the French, 400,000 ; in all 6,842,000 1754 


rupees, equal to 855,000 pounds sterling. 

• The accessions which the English had made during the war to 
the usual incomes of their settlements on the coast o£ Coromandel, 



were no more than 800,000 rupees, drawn annually from lamds lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged hy the Nabob to reimburse 
the great sum of money they had defrayed on his account in military 
expences. It was therefore evident that no motive of ambition had 
induced them to carry on this war : on the contrary, the continuance 


of it was deemed, and perhaps with reason, incompatible with the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impbssible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the directors, by whose orders 
the presidency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce on such 
precarious and unequal terms as woultl enable the French to recom- 
nicnco the war with doulde strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted by tbeir ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it. However the English kept 
one atlvantage in their power, by not releasing 650 prisoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them ; and they derived another advantage of the greatest conse¬ 
quence, by the removal of Mr. Dupleix from the governmejit of 
Pondicherry. He departed on his voyage to Euroi^c on the 14tli of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French company 
to Mr. Godeheu, by whicli it appeared that ho had disbursed on tlieii- 
account near three millions of rupees more than he had received 


during the course of the war. A gi'cat part of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rest from monies which he borrowed 


at interest from the French inhabitauts at Pondicherry, upon bonds 
oriven in his own name. Mr. Godeheu referred the discussion of 
tliese accounts to the directors of the company in France, who pre¬ 


tending thaif Mr. Dupleix had made these expences without sufficient 
authority, refused ^o»pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him; upon which he commenced a law-suit against the 
company ; but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceed¬ 
ings, by tbe king’s authority, without entering into any discussion 
of Mr. bupleix’s claims, or taking Jiny measures to satisfy them. 
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1754 However, they gave him letters of protection to secure him from 
being prosecuted by any of his creditors. So that his fortune was 
left much less than that which he was possessed of before he entered 
upon the government of Pondicherry in 1742. His conduct certainly 
merited»a veiy different requital from his nation, which never had a 
subject so desirous and capable of extending its reputation and power 
in the East-Indies ; had he been supplied with the forces he desired 
immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean Khan, or had he after¬ 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to carry 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have placed Chundasaheb in the Nabobship of the Car¬ 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decan, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the most valuable provinces of the empire ; aimed with which 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle¬ 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose: it is 
«ven probable that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in¬ 
tended to expel all other Europeans out of Indostan, and afterwards 
from all other parts, of the East-Indies, for he was known often to 
say, that he would reduce the English settlements of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their original state of fishing towns. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all other Europeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest officers, rather than venture to make resistance against a 
power which they chimericaily imagined to be capable of over¬ 
whelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacity of his genius, whidi first discovered and 
despised this illusion. But military qualifications were wanting in his 
composition, to carry effectually into execution projects which de¬ 
pended so much upon the success of military operations for although 
sufficiently versed in the theory of war, he hud- not received from 
nature that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in¬ 
stant and tumultuous danger with <the serenity necessary to command 
an army; nor were there any officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
abilities to oppose such as we have seen commanding the English 
6 forces; 
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forces ; for as it was Mr. Dupleix’s custom to remove the comman- 1754 
der after a defeat, no less than six had been employed by him in this 
Station with equal ill success since ^e be^nning of the year 1752 ; 
the only man of distinguished caj^aoity who served un^er him, was 
Mr. Bussy, and his conduct to this officer shewed that he ksoew the 
value of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmost advan¬ 
tage ; for although Mr. Bussy had by his expedition to the north¬ 
ward acquired much reputation, and a great fortune, he beheld his 
successes without the least envy, and implicitly followed his advice 
in all affairs of which Mr. Bussy, by his situation, might be a better 
judge than himself ; from wlieuce it may be presumed, that instead 
of persecuting he would have agreed as well with Mr. De la Bour- 
doimais, if this officer hful come into India with a commission de¬ 
pendant on his raithority ; but his pride could not with patience see 
an equal pursuing scheme's so different from his own, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness and repu¬ 
tation for hijmself. Here, therefore, envy obscured his understanding, 
and warped his mind to injustice ; in his private life he is neverthe¬ 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and geiaerous to such as had 
any merit, without being implacably severe to those whose incapacity 
or misconduct disconcerted his schemes. The murder of Nazir-jing is 
the only act of atrocious iniquity which is imputed to him ; but even in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. He no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the antipathy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all bis countrymen concurred in thinking 
that his dismission from the govemment of Pondicherry was the 
greatest detriment that could have happened to their interests in India. 

The treaties were published on the lltli of Januaryt the day on 
which the fdrmer suspension of arms ended, and two days after Mr. 
Saunders quitted th^ govemment of Madrass, and proceeded to Eng¬ 
land. At the end of January Mr. Watson, with his squadr on, ar¬ 
rived from Bombay at Fort St. 'David, having made the passage 
against a contrary monsoon, with almost as much expedition as if 
they had sailed at a favourable season of the year. In the beginning 
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of February Mr. Godeheu, having fulfilled the prineii>al intentions 
of his commission, quitted Pondicherry and returned to France, leav¬ 
ing the power of the governor i^uch more limite<i than it htid bceiA 
in the time “bf Mr. Dupleix. The two presidencies, now at i>eace 
with each other, gave their whole attention to manage their respec¬ 
tive territories, revenues, and alliances, to the best advantage, with¬ 
out infringing the truce. 

The Mysoreans could not be made to understand that they were 
no longer at liberty to commit hostilities against the Engli.sh or the 
Nabob ; and the regent, when advised by the French to return to his 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made himself : that therefore he should never 
leave Seringham until he had got Tritchinopoly, which he did not 
despair of effecting even without their assistance ; finding, however, 
that the French thought themselves obliged to acquaint the English 
of any schemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
offered the commanding officer 300,000 rupees if he would retire 
with the French troops to Pondicherry, and leave him at liberty to 
cany on his projects without controul: the English, however, were 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the request of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans ana 2000 Sejioys were 
ordered to proceed into the countries of Madura and Tinivelly to 
assist in reducing them to his obedience. Maphuze Khan, who anived 
at Tritchinopoly in the end of December with 1000 liorse, was ajv 
pointed by the Nabob his represntative in those countries, and joined 
his troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself likewise 
resolved to accompany them some part of the way. 

This army, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Heron, an officer 
lately arrived from England, set out iu the beginning of February 
from their caaatonraents at Warriore pagodas, and halted thirty miles 
to the south of Tritchinopoly, at a village called Manapaf, where the 
Polygars of this part of the country had previdiisly been ordered to 
send their agents to settle their accounts with tlie Nabob. The four 
principal Polygars obeyed the summons ; and their agents gave obli¬ 
gations promising to pay the tributes that were due; but the Nabob 
knowing the deceitful character of these chiefs in general, desired 

that 
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that the amiy miglit remain *at MM,napar until the money was paid, 1755 
and sent olBcers to collect it ; who on their return reported that 
•the Polygar Lac-henaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re¬ 
mainder. Upon this it was resolved to attfick his countr}^, and the 
army after marching ten miles to the south-west of Manapar, in the 
high road leading to Diudigul, came in .sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to the west of that road. 

The subjet^ts of this, as well as of all the other Polygars in these 
southern parts ftf the peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in 
many respects from the rest of the Indians, and hiUicrto little known 
to Europeans ; they .sally in the night from their rece.ss*es and .strong- 
hokls to plunder the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long spears : by constant practice in these cxj)loita they acejuire so 
much dexterity and audacity that tlioj' will for hire undertake to 
steal and biang off a horse even from the center of a camp ; they arc 
so far from thinking it a disgrace to bo accounted thieves, that they 
value themselves upon cxcelliug in the profession, and relate to 
strangers stories of desperate and successful ^hefts accomplished by 
tlicir countrymen, with as much complacence as other people com¬ 
memorate the heroic actions of their ancestors ; and indeed wheji 
booty is the object, they regard danger and death with indifference, 
of which the English officers themselves saw a very striking example, 
whilst they were besieging the French and Cliundjisaheb in Sering- 
ham. Of the party of Colleries cin]>loycd at that time by the Eng¬ 
lish to steal the enemy’s hoi’ses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of liaving stolen, at different times, all the horses belonging 
to major Lawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; but being told that they were to be hanged, one of them 
offered to go and bring back the horses in two days, wliilst the other 
remained iif prison, provided that both should be pardoned. This pro¬ 
posal being agreed te, one of them was released ; but uot appearing in 
the stipulated time, major Lawrence ordered the other Collery to be 
brought before him, and asked him the reason why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses were not 
produced before the next evening to this the Collery with great com¬ 
posure replied, that he was surprized the English should be so weak 
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1755 aa to imagine that either he or hia brother ever had any intentions of 
—restoring so valuable a booty, which would make the fortunes of their 
whole fe-mily; seeing they had'it in their power to retain it, at* 
no greater expence than his single life, which had often been hazarded 
for a single meal; he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the escape of one of the two, when both, if un¬ 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore the horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of so 
much indifference to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both 
the laughter and compassion of the audience ; and captain Clive in- 
tei*ceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissed without any pu¬ 
nishment. Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the 
neighbouring country of Morawar, describes the Colleries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male or female, have a quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and per¬ 
form whatsoever torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to in¬ 
flict, either on himself or any of his family; and that the fury of 
revenge operates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
affi-ont has been known to murder his wife and all his children, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murders in his own family; but fortunately for 
the honour of human nature, none of the English officers have hitherto 
been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in his assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Polygar Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art; for it 
is surrounded by hills lying at some distance from one another, which 
being craggy and covered with bushes and loose stones, are impassable 
to any excepting the Colleries themselves ; and from hill to hill are 
flung up works peculiar to the rude but cunning character of these 
people; for they consist of a thick wall, composed of large' stones laid 
upon one another, without cement, and flanked at- proper distances by 
round towers made of earth, well rammed down; before the wall is 
a deep and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad hedge of bam- 
boes, so thickly set that it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
or fire. 
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The army began early in the mofning to attack a part of this bar- 1756 
rier : the field pieces were placed upon an eminence from whence '-nr* 
^ihey commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
Colleries appointed to guard the towers not being accustomed to the 
annoyance of cannon shot, soon abandoned them ; but numbers, 
nevertheless, armed with matchlocks, and bows and arrows, persisted 
in defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and firing with 
excellent aim through the smallest intervals ; whilst others appeared 
on the hills on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, with the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to terrify the assailants*; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
summits again as nimbly as they had descended : returning, however, 
in the same mariner as soon as the firing ceased. At length, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the barrier, when Mahomed Issoof was de¬ 
tached with 500 Sepoys, some Europeans a nd a field piece, to attack the 
principal town, distant about four miles from that part of the barrier 
through which they had forced their way ; but Jbofore the detachment 
came within sight of the town, they were unexpectedly stopped by 
another circumvallation of the same kind, but stronger than the first : 
here the enemy had assembled their whole force, and defended them¬ 
selves with much move obstinacy than before ; insomuch that Ma¬ 
homed Issoof^ after losing 100 Sepoys and 12 Europeans, was obliged 
to send for succours from the main body ; from whence a party of 
100 Europeans was immediately detached to his assistance ; but be¬ 
fore they arrived, the enemy having expended all their ammunition, 
abandoned their defences and disappeared. The army then proceeded 
without any interruption to their principal town, which they found 
likewise deserted, the enemy having retired with their cattle to the 
hills out of«the reach of farther pursuit: however, Lachenaig finding 
that they shewed jae inclination to quit his country, renewed his ne- 
gociation, and in a few days paid the remaining part of his tribute. 

The Nabob now returned to Tritchinopoly, and the army, together 
with Maphuze Khan, proceeded to Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since the death of Allum Khan, which hap- 
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1755 pwined in April 1752, had ^emain^‘d in the possession of Another par- 
tizan in the interest of Chunda^aheb’s family, who regarding his go¬ 
vernment as a transitory possession, and intent upon nothfng but 
amassing wefdth, had neglected to I’epair the fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, very insufficient to defend a place of such ex¬ 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Coilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight miles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they received a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelly. The Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in siding with Chundasaheb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that offence, and intreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin¬ 
cerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company two settle¬ 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future communica¬ 
tions with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap¬ 
proaching that city hut by a tedious and difficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by .sea from 
Madrass of Fort St. David in four or five days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the march to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, 
that without consulting the preside.ncy, he entered into an alliance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave his 
deputies three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
country, wheresoever they should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, aild the necessary regulations made to establish the 
Nabob’s authority in the city, colonel Heron determined to attack 
the fugitive governor in Coilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
were sent forward in the evening, under the command *of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orders to invest the pagoda closely* until the battalion 
cjime up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
miles from the place, and tlie governor receiving by bis spies intel¬ 
ligence of colonel Heron’s intentions, fled in the night, leaving h(^w- 
cver the greatest ]^art of his troops to defend it. The next day the 
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battalion set out from Madura, with^two oightefii jmundors ; but tLo 1755 
march lying through a rugged road, the carriages of these cannon " 
l^roke down, and there were no spaue carriages to rejdace them ; so 
that when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they, had none of 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had summoned the ])laco, determined to 
force his way into it by burning down the gate with bundles of straw ; 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do¬ 
mestics, in whom he placed great confidence ; for we litive seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Achaveram? The most 
resolute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti¬ 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the ex¬ 
ample, and carried the firat torch himself. Excess of courage, how¬ 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest those 
who are spectator of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against the convictions of thv.ir reason ; Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoys, who had more tliau any one ridiculed 
the madness of this attempt,-no sooner saw coLanel Heron exposing 
himself in this desperate manner, contrary to all military rules, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him with anotlier torch ; 
so that the two principal oflScers of the army were now seen acting 
the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Success, however, con¬ 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded tlicir encleavours, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, when tire s(ddiory rusliod 
in, and in their first fury put several of the garrison to the sw'ord ; 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usual, e.'^caped 
them ; for finding in the temples of the pagoda ai%idat number of 
little braaen images, worshipped by the })eoj>Ie of the country, and 
particularly by the Colleries, they ioi’o them down from their pedes¬ 
tals, hoping to sell them at least for Avliat the weight of the metai 
might be worth, j^lsr this exploit, for which the people of tlie coun¬ 
try held them in utter detestation, the troops returned to Madura ; 
where leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys for the security of 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maphuzo Klian, pro¬ 
ceeded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about the middle of March. 
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1755 This town is without defences, and no body appeai’ed to oppose their 
entrance into it; the renters of the open country followed the ex¬ 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob without hesita¬ 
tion j but many of the neighbouring Polygara made pretences to ewde 
the paj^ent of the tribute due from them. The most considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east from Tinivelly ; and it being imagined tliat the 
inferior Polygars would not hold out long after he should have sub¬ 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. 

Some dajli after another detachment, consisting of 100 Euinpeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty miles to the south of Tinivelly. These 
troops sot out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen 
hours : the Polygar, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended he came to capitulate, and pro¬ 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; but suspicions being cutertaiued of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain lum as a pledge for the execution of what ho 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the charge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the advanced centinels could not keep awake, 
and the deputy perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard him, fast asleep, made his escape out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort ; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the necesaaiy preparations for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was determined to 
storm the plaoejkjf Avhich tlic defences were nothing more than a 
mud wall with round towers. The troops had brought no scaling 
ladders, but the outside of the wall was sloping, and had many clefts 
worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
never-theless practicable. It was made both by^ the Europeans and 
Sepoys with undaunted courage, in several parties at the same time ; 
each of which gained the parapet iwithout being once repulsed, when 
the garrison retired to the buildings of' the fort, where they called 
out for tpiaitfcr ] but the soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 
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30 much exasperated by a sense of the danger to which they had ex- 1755 
posed themselves, that they put all they met to the sword, not ex- 
nepting the women and children, suffering only six persons out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sorry we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest part in this shocking barbari^, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritchinopoly : but those who contem¬ 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from the common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was so delighted at the success 
of his negotiation with colonel Heron, that as a farther j^roof of his 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 5000 men, under the 
command of hk brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygars of Tinivelly ; but the king of Tanjoie and Toiidiman hav¬ 
ing many years been at implacable variance with the Morawar. be¬ 
held the marks of favour which had be^n shewn to him witli tlie 
utmost jealCusy, and represented their detestation of them in the 
strongest terms to the presidency of Madrass, allcdging that they 
tliemselves could have no reliance on the friendshij) of the English, 
if they saw them making treaties Avitli their mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give umbrage to these allies, whoso assist¬ 
ance they might probably soon stand in need of again, directed colo¬ 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication with the Morawar; 
these orders, however, did nob arrive before the MorawiU'’s troops 
were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately marcli back to their 
own country they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining that the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a negociation; 
but the orders which colonel Heron had received were so peremptory, 
that he thought j^igiself obliged to march and attack them; on tliis 
they decamped with such precipitation, that they left behind them a 
g reat part of their baggage, with gome horses, which wore plundered 
by the Sepoys of the advaneJed guard. 

The 'revenues which had been collected during this expedition, 
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1765 did not amount to the expences of the army; part of the tributes 
were embezzled by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewise diminished 
by the presents wliich colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con¬ 
sented to rec^vo from those who had accounts to settle with the go¬ 
vernment. In the mean time Maphuze Khan, in concert with co¬ 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the piwince appear less advantageous than it really was ; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
together at the yearly rent of 1,500,000 rupees: this proposal was 
‘■'.econded, as usual, by the otter of a considerable present, which colonel 
Heron accejited, and gfive liim the investiture of the countries. 

AVhilst these transactions passed to the southward, the Mysoreans 
remained cncainpeil at Seringham, where the regent had been dili¬ 
gently employed in schemes to get possession of Tritchinopoly: his 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
city, and that he had seduced many of the garrison'; the man even 
(strried his imposture so far, that he mentioned the time When, as he 
pretended, the regent’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. The regent, dated with this chimerical hope, could not re¬ 
frain from revealing a secret, which gave him so much satisfaction^ 
to M. de Saussay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
tliately sent intelligence to the gamson ; captain Kilpatrick returned 
him thanks for the information : but to shew the contempt in which 
he held the military chaiucter of the Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
say to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at¬ 
tack, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
after the regent received new.<s from Mysore, informing him, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the command of BaJagerow, who had 
levied a contribution from his country in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the frontiers ; and that Salabad^jing, at the 
head of liis army, accompanied by the French tP4>qp8 under the com¬ 
mand of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing to demand the Mogul’s 
tribute, which had never been paid since the death of Nizam-al- 
mulnck. Alarmed by this intelligence, he immediately prepared to 
return to hi*? own country, and on ,the 14th of April, the great dium, 
3 the 
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the signal of decami)ing, was beaten^ and the whole army crossing the 1755 
Caveri marched away ; leaving the French in possession of the island r— 
^f Seringham, and the other territories which the Nabob had made 
over to him on his arrival, and of w*liich he had from jihat time col¬ 
lected the revenues. 

t 

It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war: 
the Nabob procured his assistance by a promise ^vhich he never in¬ 
tended to perform ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foreseen that the jjossession of 
Tritchinopoly, the object of all hi.s endeavours, would have been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have involved him in a war with the Mogrd 
government, wluch probably would have ended in reducing the king¬ 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to bo a province of the em¬ 
pire. The Nabob’s breach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to <ixasperabe his eagerness to got possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promisee of Mr. Dupieix, 
as he had been to those of the Nabob ; for it is certain, that he at last 
discovered • it himself, that the French never intended to give him 
IVitchinopoly if they had succeeded in taking it: nor was he less 
deluded by his ally Morari-row, who after persuading him to assist 
the French against the Nabob, deserted liim as soon as liis treasures 
began to fail. At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own country at the head of an army of 20,000 men, he 
was obliged to return without receiving the least compensation, for 
the expences he hsid incurred, or any security for the reimbursement 
of them: for what reliance ho might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
might render that convention abortive. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of Salabad-J lug's approach to 
the v/estern confiiyja of the Carnatic, entertained suspicions that he 
might be tempted, notwithstanding the conditional treaty, to enter 
the province; from this apprehension they sent orders to colonel 
Heron to return immediately with the troops under his command 
to Tritchinopoly: however, Maphuzo Khan prevailed upon him to 
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1753 remain until he received a second and more peremptory order, which 
came soon after ; upon which he recalled the detachment which had 
been sent against the Polygar Catabomanaig, and prepared himself 
to quit Tinivelly. The detachment had been as far to the north-east 
as Shillipaikenpettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociation, paid some money in part of 
the tribute duo from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest : 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, but 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees: as soon as the 
troops received the orders to return, they summoned Cataboraanaig 
to redeem liisliostages; but he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
without anj’- concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivclly, but in¬ 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritchinopoly, suflered himself to bo 
persuaded by Maphuze Khan to march against Nellitangaville, a fort 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to acknowledge the 
Nabob’s authority ; on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east. It was the misfortune of colonel Heron to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be¬ 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place: the Poly¬ 
gar, therefore, secuie in his fort, which was built of stone and very 
strong, answered the summons with insolence; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohorns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
but this annoyance producing no effect, another message was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
rupees. The Polygar relying on the information wliich he had re¬ 
ceived from the interpreter, and encouraged by this relaxsatioii in the 
terras which were at first proposed to him, answered with great 
contempt, that such a sum could not be raised in his whole country, 
and that he knew the value of money too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provisions of all 
kinds, and the Sepoys ready to mutiny for want of pay; both which 
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Maphuze Kliaii bad promised, but ^bad neglected to supply ; it was 1755 
therefore determined to inarch away to Madura, wliere tiiey arrived, 
accompanied by Maphuze Khan, on frhe 22d of May. 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer here than wa.s neccs^iry to refresh 
the men and settle the garrisoii, in which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jcmaul-saheb, an officer of some reputation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula, situ¬ 
ated in country inhabited by Colleries, wlio had, ever since the de¬ 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loss 
of their gods at Coilgoody, and had already given a sj)ecimon of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, whicli the commanding 
officer of Madma sent out to collect (’attic. A Collcry discovered 
them in the night lying fast asleep, without any sentinels, and imme¬ 
diately went and brought a number of his cast, wlio, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of them. The defile, called the 
pass of Nattam, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every where 
else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Colleiies to whom it belongs. 

The road oT tlie defile is barely sufiicient to admit a single carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts eoutiguons to the i*oad, and even in 
such places where travellers have felled part of it, the eye cannot pe¬ 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 

The army quitted Madura on the 28 th of May ; a party vras sent 
forward to take post at a mud fort called Volsynattam, near the en¬ 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the whole passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to march through the defile : and it being reported that 
tlie Collerieft had cut down many trees to obstruct the way, a detach¬ 
ment of European^,* pioneers, and Sepoys, were sent foi*ward under 
the command of captain Lin, with orders to clear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire; but 
captain Lin neither finding’such obstmetions as had been reported, nor 
even ^covering the least appearance of an enemy, continued his 
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1755 march, and halted at the town ofNattam on the fartlier side of the 
wood. Some time after the rest of the army entered the pass in the 
following order of march : .some* companies of Sepoys led the van ^ 
these were followed by a serjeant .and tweh’'e Europeans ; and imme¬ 
diately after tliem came the first division of artillery, with the tum¬ 
brils containing military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after Avhom marched the rear division of artillery and 
tumbrils, which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys ; then followed the baggage of 
the whole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, with several ele- 
])hants and chmels belonging to Maphuzo Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guard of 20 Europeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six pounder, under the command of captsiin Joseph Smith : colonel 
Heron with a few horse proceeded before the line. Nothing could 
be blamed in this disposition, excepting that the commanding oflicer 
hhoiild have been in the center with the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, which ought to have been stronger : but the report from cap¬ 
tain Lin’s party, w'ho had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
.saw nothing of an enemy of whom they had hoard so much ; when, 
by the carele,ssaess of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 
were not able to draw it : the ofHceis of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the troops march¬ 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the battalion, 
seeing several of the tumbrils following close up with him,,did not 
suspect what had happened, and kept on his way ; most of the Se¬ 
poys, who marched behind the rear divi.sion of artillery, were like¬ 
wise suffered to pass the carriage in the slough, ^a-nd proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which were going on. In the mmn 
time the caniage resisted several different efforts which were made to 
remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other tumbrils 
which followed, as well as the three field pieces which formed the rear 
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division of artillery, from moving on, and these stopped the whole line 1755 
of the baggage : thus the front division and main body of the anuy 
w^e separated from the rear, which ^y the absence of those Sepoys 
belonging to it, who were suffered to proceed, was like\fise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The Colleries, although uripew 3 eived, 
kept spies near the road, watching eveiy motion, but cunningly re¬ 
frained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment, w’hen 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage; 
but the fire of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat; and as 
they remained quiet for some time, it Avas imagined that they would 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embaii-asscdthe road, and attacked the rear division of artil¬ 
lery : here the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans ; tliis force not being 
sufficient to protect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery 
prudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which .carried their powder 
and shot. These happened to he ail together in the rear of such car¬ 
riages as wore laden with other kinds of military stores ; but fortu¬ 
nately some of the wood on the right hand was cut doyn, and afibrded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where the enemy 
were assembled; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence they fired sinartly ; but the 
Colleries nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou¬ 
rage, and with a variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes ; every one accompanying his efforts with horrible 
screams and bowlings, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them with the same outcries; but finding themselves much galled, 
they at lengfh quitted the road, and retired bito the thickets on each 
side, from whence tbojr renewed the %ht with equal vigour, and with 
better euccess, since the artUleiy men were obliged to divide their at¬ 
tention to many different parts at‘once : many of the Colleries now 
pushed into the road amongst the tumbrils and carriages, and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bullocks, and wounded or drove 
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1755 back the few Sepoys who remained to guard them : upon the artil- 
lety they were not able to make any impression ; for the gunners, 
sensible that the cannon were their only resource, fired them wilh 
great vivacify and much effect; and captain Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, al¬ 
though he could ill spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out¬ 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothing was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
meaning gods, which expression they accompanied with vio¬ 
lent gesticulations and antic postures, like men frantic with joy ; for 
some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the Englisli had plundered at Coilgoody. It seemed as if they 
could not have received more delight in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity ; however, after their gods were conveyed 
out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
them at different intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist¬ 
ance came from the battalion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of tlie distress of 
the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artillery, 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. From this moment every thing was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every on© flung down his burden ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one anothefi fled to the 
rear guard as their only sanctuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggra¬ 
vate the sufferings of the poor wretches by firing upon them, took the 
I’esolution of marching back out of the defile into the plain, where ho 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the dhemy ; who satisfied 
with the h&vock they had.committed, did not venture to attack him, 
Init retreated and disappeared as loon as the defenceless multitude 
they were driving before them had got out of the wood. Spme Las¬ 
cars and Sepoys wei’e now sent forward to clear the road of the incum- 
(» brauces 
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braiices of baggage with which if^ was scattered ; after which the 1755 
r^ guard, divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
♦ts tumbril, proceeded; and, fortunately meeting with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artillijfy, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moment to be 
attacked again : great therefore was their joy at being thus reinforced. 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost; captain Smith there¬ 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy’s 
slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew off all the field pieces with their tum¬ 
brils of ammunition, leaving behind the rest of the sfores, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to c^rry them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass ho came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying on their aims, without either the commander 
in chief, or any one of the captains amongst them : for these five 
officers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day ; and had proceeded in their pallankina through the 
wood, to tUe post where the advanced guard under the command of 
captain Lin was halting : from this misfortune^ the subordinate offi¬ 
cers, left Without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew the danger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat¬ 
talion, and inarched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the officers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the night, and the next day reached the town of Nattam,» 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritchinopoly; Ma- 
phuze Khan accompanied them no farther ; but returned to Madura. 

The army continuing their march without any interruption, arrived 
on the 6th of June in sight of Tritchinopoly, and encamped at War- 
riore pagodas : colonel Heron was soon after recalled to Madras,s, where 
his conduct 'during this expedition was tried by a court martial, by 
which he was rendeibd incapable of serving the company any longer. 

The government of Pondicherry saw this expedition into the south¬ 
ern countries with a jealous ^ye, because they saw the advantages which 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Maduia and Tinivelly, 
which had so long been rent froffi the power of Arcot, should again 
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1755 be annexed to its government; tl^py remonstrated, not only that the 
expedition was in itself a breach of the truce with Mr. Godeheu, but 
that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of various rightm 
derived «Chundasahob, and the king of Mysore. Their argu¬ 
ments were answered by pretensions equally specious; and Mr, Deley- 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of liostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

• There lieth about thirty milies north of Tritchinopoly, and immedi¬ 
ately N. w. of the straights of Utatoor, a large tract of woodland coun¬ 
try, called Terriore, of which the chief is stiled Rheddy, a diminutive 
of Rajah or king. This country during the war before Tritchinopoly 
had been overrun by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Rheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they retreated from Tritchinopoly to their own country, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre¬ 
tensions in the Carnatic ; and the new Rheddy having for some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrit, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of M.. Maissin, 
to punish his disobedience. Captain Calllaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritchinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
•ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Terriore, was satisfied of their validity. M. Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of tho woods, de¬ 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by tho forbearance of the English, he marched 
against the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore poUam. The woods of 
these chiefs are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Arielore begins about fifty miles to the N. E. 6f Tritchinopoly, and 
stretches north to the river Valaru ; but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward, and extends Southward almost to tlie Coleroon. Both Po- 
lygara had at different times, during tho war of Tritchinopoly paid 
money to redeem the skirts of their country from the ravages of the 
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Morattoes; but had never made any submisaions of fealty either to ] 755 
the French or Mysoreans; and at this time claimed the protection 
cS the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore, now, without hesitation, ordered 
Calliaud to march from Tritcliinopoly, and moreover threatened to 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted. M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and dLstributed his troops into 
the uncontested districts, subject to Pondicheriy, nearer the sea coast. 

Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nabob 
to come from Tritcliinopoly and settle with his family at Arcot, ^ 
where Abdul-wahab had created many disorders in the administra¬ 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spirit of dissipation that 
would soon Lave ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to this ad¬ 
vice, and on ihe ninth of July quitted Tritcliinopoly, escorted by 300 
Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Polier. 

It was at first intended that they should proceed directly across the Ca- 
veri and Coleroon in the high road to Arcot; but tlie rivers were at 
this time sjsrelled, and still more risque was apprehended ftxim Mais- 
sin’s party, then lying before Avielore. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed through the country of Tanjore to Fort St. David, where 
measures might he taken for the rest of the rout, according to exigen¬ 
cies. When arrived at the village of Condore, the king sent his ge¬ 
neral Monac-gee with a numerous train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This interview, like most others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest protestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that liis master kept 5000 horse ready to sei've the Nabob, if 
necessary, in the Carnatic ; and the Nabob, whilst he extolled with 
admiration this excessive mark of the king’s love and fi’iendship, whis¬ 
pered to captain JP^lier that it was all a lie. Jrom Condore they 
proceeded by the nearest road to Fort St. David, w’^here admiral 
Watson with the squadron under Jiis command was then lying, hav¬ 
ing returned in the middle of May from the bay of Trinconomalee, 
to whi^h they had repaii’ed in order to avoid the sotting in of the 
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1755 Bouthern monsoon, because it is,sometimes attended by a hurricane. 
The Nabob went on board the admiral’s ship, the Kent, of sixty-four 
guns, and having never before se'fen the interior structure and arrange¬ 
ment of such'' a machine, could not suppress his astonishment, when 
conducted into the lower deck. The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised him to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he arrived within 
a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
- of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out on the twenty-first. In the mean time, colonel Law¬ 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite him at Madrass, 
arrived at his camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into his capital, from which he had been ab¬ 
sent ever since the death of Nazir-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the presidency he con¬ 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on tho 
revenues of the country, in order to reimburse the groat expences 
they had incurred in,, the war. This important point begin settled, 
it was determined that he should proceed with a strong 'detachment 
to collect the revenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve¬ 
ral polygars in the northern parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see this agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set in, after which it was necessary to wait some 
days until the first violence of the rains had abated ; so that it was 
the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
consisted of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. « i 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
the provinces of Madura and Tinivelly, during the expedition of co¬ 
lonel Heron, had proceeded intirely from the dread of the English 
troops, whose intrepidity as well as.the eflicacy of their arms, for ex¬ 
ceeded 
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ceeded the modes of any warfare which had ever been seen in these 1755 
countries; and they were no sooner departed than the Colleriea v-» 
•swarmed abroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated* to prevent by 
more effectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan’s autho¬ 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
conflict, and continued so for several years, wliich renders it neces¬ 
sary to explain the various interests which produced the present con¬ 
fusions, feitile afterwards of more. 

When Allum Khan in the beginning of the year JL752 marched ^ 
from Madura to the assistance of Chunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and Tinivelly under the ma¬ 
nagement of three Pitan officers, named, Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medally, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva¬ 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicherry, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officers^ and dated the twenty- 
ninth of l^^ovember, 1752; by which they acknowledged his sove¬ 
reignty over the countries of Madura and Tinivelly; and professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. At this time,. Chimdasaheb in¬ 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself was involved in such dif¬ 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap¬ 
pear any reamn why the Pitans should give such a declaration; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it It is certain they never afterwards 
heeded fehe^ professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
eontroul, and acted only for themselves ; granting immunities, remit¬ 
ting tributes, and even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 
i^ney. Tins venality coinciding with the spirit of independanee and 
encroachment. conftdbn to all the Polygars, mocured them not only 
wealth, but attachmentsi In tliis mode of^centious government* 
they continued, agreeing amongsf themselves in the division of the 
spoil, jp^id ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron; when Mianah, who comtnanded in the the city of Madura 
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1755 abandoned it, and took refuge with the neighbouring Polygars of 
Nattam; Moodemiah and Nabi ■ Cawn Catteck, retired from Tini- 
velly to the Poly gar of Nelli tangaville, better known by the nam^ 
of Pulitaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the 
English troops, to dispute the dominion with Maphuze Cawn, when 
left to himself. 

Amongst other alienations, Moodemiah had sold to the king of 
Travancore, a range of districts extending thirty miles from Calacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the mountains which se¬ 
parate Tmvancore from Tinivclly. The fort of Calacad with seve- 
ml others of less defence were sold with the districts. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the mast southern division of the Malabar coast, 
ending on that side, as Tinkvelly on the eastern, at Cape Comorin. 
It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
present king, through a variety of successes, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the boundaries of Cochin; so that it now extended 120 
miles along the sea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
thing worth conquering. With the assistance of a French officer, 
named Launoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires: the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Rajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise bom with the same distinction. Be¬ 
sides these Naires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of varioxis 
arms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can be derived 
from their service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with hUls, or intersected by rivers. The districts which the king had 
purchased of Moodemiah, were maintained by about 2000 of bis irre¬ 
gular foot, who having no enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the 
common guards and military attendance, which in ludostan‘ always si^ 
port the authority of t^ government in the collecUdn of the revenues. 
But these troops on th*arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
nivelly, were so terrified by the reports of their exploits, and especially 
by the sanguinary example in their neighbourhood, at the sacking of 
Nellicotah, that they abandoned not* only their districts, but the fort 
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of Calacad likewise, which were soon after taken possession ofhya 1755 
detachment of 300 horse and 500 foot, sent by Mapliuze Khan IVoni 
l^inivelly. As soon as the English .troops retired from before Nelli- 
tangaville, and it was known that they were recalled*to Tritchino- 
poly, Moodcmiah went to Travancore in order to encourage tin; king 
to recover the districts which liis troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time th«', Pulitaver, besides lotting loose his Colleries to y)lnndor, 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travancores as soon as 
they should arrive, Maphuze Khan received intelligence of those 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nat tarn, and Madura, 
and immediately proceeded to Tinivelly. 

Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Company wliich were 
left with him by colonel Heron, he I'ceeivi'd 000 more, raise'll and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but tbese were in no respect etpial to tlie 
compajiy’s, who had been trained in tlie cam[)aigns of'rritchinopoly ; 
and Maphuze Khan himself, having no military ideas, excepting 
that of levying troops, had augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to 2500 horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundred of 
the horse^nd a thousand of the foot, were leff to defend the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoy.s [)rocecdod v\dth 
him to Tinivelly. Before he arrived there, Moodcmiah had rctinnicd 
with 2000 Naires, and the same number of other* foot, which the 
kinir of Travancore had entrusted- to his command. Thov were 
joined by the forces of the Pulitaver near Calacad ; where the troops 
stationed by Maphuze Khan in these parts, assembled, gave bsttle, 
and were routed : three hundered of the Nabob’s Sepoys were in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, tljrew away their muskets, which 
were collected by the .Pulitaver’s people, and regarded by them as a 
very valuable prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in¬ 
vested the :&igitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before tliey could re¬ 
duce it, the troopjS rf)f Travancore returned home, pretending they 
were recalled by the emergency of some disturbances in their own 
country ; however it is more probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encountering the Army, and moi’C cs])ecia]ly, the cavalry of 
Maphuze Khan, which were apjiroaching. Moodcmiah went witli 
them, and the Pulitaver retired to his fort and woods, against which 
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1755 Maphuze Kliaii proceeded, and encamped near the fort, which he 
could not take ; but in this situation repressed the incursion of the Puli- 
taver’s Collories into the districts'^ of Tinivelly, and content with this» 
advantage, gat’e out with ostentation that he had settled the country. 
These vaunts were soon contradicted: In the month of September, 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, who in this battle sujScred more 
than in the former ; for 200 of their horse and 500 Sepoys were made 
prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of harvest, 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses¬ 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphuze Khan, nevertheless, con¬ 
tinued before the Pulitaver’s place ; whose troops in the month of No¬ 
vember, cut oft' a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili¬ 
tary events of any consequence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the year. 

The reduction and maintenance of Madiu-a and Tinivelly, were 
not the only interests In the southern countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, tliey were surprized by a quaiTcl between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore And the Polygar Tondiman, which liad proceeded to 
liostilities, before any suspicions were entertained of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce 
the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob’s enemies. The 
presidency, therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cease all military operations ; proffering, however, their 
mediation ; and ordered captain Oalliaud to enquire into the causes 
of tlie dispute ; who after two journies to Tanjore, and several con¬ 
ferences with the king, with Monac-gee, and with Tondiman’s 
brother, could only collect the following obscure account of it ; so 
averse were all parties to tell the truth. In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandapghi, a fcjrt of strength and note, 
belonging to the lesser Moravar. Monao gee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated ina*eturn, 
the cession (*f Kolli-nelli-cotah and its districts, valued at 300,000 
G rupees 
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rupees a year. Araiidanghi was retluced, Tondiinaii took possession of 1755 
the districts, and pressed Monae-gee for the patents of cession under the 
icing’s seal ; but the king disavowed* the act of his general ; on which 
Monac-goc purloined the use of the seal, and delivered thfe patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according to Ms promise. Toward?* the end 
of 1749, Tanjore, as we have seen, was invaded by Murzafa-jing and 
Chundasaheb : the subsequent wars susy)euded the disy>ute between the 
king and the Polygar, whilst the common danger continued ; but that 
)iassed, the broil was at this time renewed with inveteracy Monac- 
gee, having when disgi'aced in 1753 taken refuge will' Tondiman, 
still bore him good will ; working on which, and the kings timidity, 
captain Calliaud stopped the hostilities which wei*e begun, and pre¬ 
vented the renewal of them until the en^l of September ; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily ordered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to¬ 
wards an accommodation, but vsaid he should defend himself. On this, 
Calliaud made jjreparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which stoj)ped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved Jigain ; but Monac-gee having, 
by the ki^’s order, demanded assistance from the little Moravar, con¬ 
trived to make him withhold his troops ; by which, with the pretences 
of want of money, and the fear of Calliaud, he protracted his inac¬ 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Tanjore, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between the go¬ 
vernments of Madrass and Pondicherry happened during the rest of 
the year after the French troops retreated from before Aiielore ; but 
a tedious and intricate controvers}’’ was maintained between them 
concerning some districts in the neighbourhood of Carangoly and 
Outramalore, which the French had taken possession of, witliout any 
right they could prove. The dispute, however, after some sharp 
altercations, was bottled by an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

The French commissar}’-,. Mr. Godeheu, had continued Mr. Bussy 
in the management of affairs in the nortliern parts of the Decan, with 
the same authorities as had been ‘given to him by M r. Dupleix : Mr, 

Bussy remained in the ceded provinces from his arrival at Masuli- 
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17 *>5 ]>atiiam in July 1754, to the end of that year, continually employed 
in settling the government, and often either marching in person, or 
S(!nding detachments to collect'the revenues from the Polygars oj* 
chiefs of tlie♦ woodland countries, who, trusting to their wilds and 
fastnesses, never pay but at the point of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1755, he returned to Hyderabiwl, where he found Sala- 
l>ad-jing ready to proceed with all liis forces against the kingdom ol 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre¬ 
tended, was owing from this country to the Mogul government. The 
V Krcnch company was by ti’eaty in alliance with the regent of MjJ’sorc, 
w'ho well deserved their sei-vices, in return for the expenccs be had 
incurred in assisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the 
other hand, the French troops with Mr. Bussy were obliged to assi.st 
Salabad-jing against any powers whom he might think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, without any exception 
of the My.soreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company. In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
•listress the Mysoreans as little as possible by military opei^ations, and 
to use bis best endog.vours to reconcile their differences with the 
i:50ubah. But when his army entered their country, Mr. Bussy con¬ 
trary to his inclination, was obliged to co-opemte in the reduction of 
sev(;ral forts ; although lie all the while corresponded with the mini¬ 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation. The regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manifestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
l ious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatnam. 
But an unexpected event of which Mr, Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution •, for Balagcrow, at this very time, 
was advancing from Poni with a great army of Morattoea, in order to 
levy contributions in the countiy of Mysore ; and the ministry judg¬ 
ing it better to pay one, than fight two enemies, Vollowed Mr. Bussy’s 
advice, and invited Salabad-jing to come and encamp his whole army 
uTider tho walls of Seringapatnam ; ‘acknowledging his authority, and 
coiisciiting to pay on account of the arreai's due to the Mogul goveru- 
meut, five millions and two hundred thousand rupees. At the same 
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time, Mr. Biissy negociated with Balagerow, to disvsuade him from ra- 1755 
vaging the Mysore country ; who finding he could not prosecute his 
intentions without incurring the hostilities of Salabad-jing, and per- 
iiaps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, retijrned quietly 
to Poni. Salabad-jing quitted Seringapatnam in April, and in his 
return to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 
due from several Polygars of Viziapore. The army arrived at Hy¬ 
derabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

The English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coromandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may‘be supposed that 
their appearance awed the government of Pondicherry, and contri¬ 
buted not a little to prodnee that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. They 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass in the end of July, and depaifecl 
from thence on the 10th of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. t)n the 10th of November, they arrived at Bombay, where 
they found ^several of the coinpany’vS ships lately arrived from Eng¬ 
land, with*a considerable number of troops, sent with an intention 
to be employed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The East-lndia company, whilst uncertain of the event of the no- ] 75 (; 
gociation in India, rcjcicived advices of the acquisitions which Mr. 

Bussy had obtained from Salabad-jing ; and concluding very justly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit such great 
advantages, they determined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Aurengabad, the ca¬ 
pital of this division of the Mogul empire, lies no more than one 
hundred and fifty miles^fest of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
vattoes between both •. a friendly intei-courso had for some time been 
kept up by* the presidency of Bombay with the Saba Kajab ; and 
from the frequent Ifo^ilities which had been carried on by his gfsne- 
ral Balagerow against Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
rattoes might be rendered very instrumental in removing the Frencli 

troops fyom the service of this prince: it was therefore determined to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Huropeaiis the first time he should 
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1756 niarch against Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would be so much 
alarmed by this measure m to consent to dismiss the French troops 
from his service, on condition tbsat the English retired from the ban¬ 
ners of the Morattoes : and if lie persisted in his attachment to the 
French^it was determined.to weary him into a compliance by vigo¬ 
rous hostilities, in conjunction with the Morattoes. 

This enterprize required a commander of much exjierience in the 
militaiy and political systems of the country; and captain Clive, who 
was at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conduct it: the 
company had rewarded the services which this officer had already ren¬ 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort St. David, and by obtain¬ 
ing for him a commission of lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service ; 
but from that dependance qn the ministry to which their affairs will 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with very powerful recommendations, ap¬ 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition. This of¬ 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, in the post of engineer-ge¬ 
neral of all their settlements, but died soon after his arrival at Madrass^ 
The company, however, for fear that this or any other accjdent might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
necessary he might be ready to supply colonel Scot’s place. The troops 
sent from England for this service were three companies of the king’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, and 300 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ; where colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot 
was dead, proposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom¬ 
mended to them ; but they, possessed by too much caution, imagined 
that it could not be carried into execution without infrin^ng the con¬ 
vention made by Messrs. Saunders and Godeheu : this judgment, how¬ 
ever, had no foundation either in the truce or in the^ conditional 
treaty, in which all mention, both of Salabad-jing and of the French 

• ^ C 

troops in his service, seemed to have been studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explained their whole plan to the presidency of 
Madrass ; but the ship which had the letters on hoard was unfortu¬ 
nately wrecked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, within sight of the ctuitinent of AtHca ; and tlie 
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presidency of Bombay not providing .for such an accident, but fearful -11750 
that the letters they might write on thjs subject would be intercepted 
bj* the French, contented themselves "with only sending to Madrass 
advices of the arrival of colonel Clive with the troops, •without ex¬ 
plaining their destination ; however, slender as this infoimatien was, 
it served to suggest to some members of the council the whole extent 
of the company’s intention ; in consequence of which they formed 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
that presidency had taken the resolution of employing aU their force, 
in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 

The Malabar coast, from cape Comerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea; it appeal's 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro¬ 
pensity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on tlie 

(ioast employ vessels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, when.it first extended its 

dominion t5 the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect tJie vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portugueze. I'he Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom¬ 
bay, and finding themselves inten'upted in their piracies by the Mo¬ 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Gonagee Angria raised himself from a 'private man to bo com¬ 
mander in chief of the Morattoo fleet, and was entrusted with the go¬ 
vernment of Severndroog, one of their strongest forts, built upon a small 
rocky island which lies about eight miles to the north of Babul, and 
within cannon shot of the continent: here Conagee revolted against 
the Saha Rajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to follow his fortune, he with them took and destroyed the rest. 

The Saha Rajah endeavomed, to reduce him to obedience by building 
three foiis upon the main land, within point blank shot of Severn- 
♦Iroog ; but Conagee took these fort’s likewise, and in a few years got 
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1756 possession of all the sea coast, from Tamanah to Bancoote, extending 
120 miles, together with the inland country as far back as the moun¬ 
tains, which in some places are thirty, in others twenty miles from tiio 
sea. His successors, who have all borne the name of Angria, strength¬ 
ened themselves continually, insomuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition that Angria 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a 
small annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong animosity 
against him, 'and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity^ to recover the territories he had wrested from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which Angria exercised upon ships 
of aU nations indifferently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered 
him every day more anymore powerful. The land and sea breezes 
on this coSiSt, as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; so that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach more than forty miles out to sea ; there was* not a creek, 
bay, harbour, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions, 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as. 
to take them. ' His fleet consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe¬ 
culiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely more than two 
masts, although some have three ; those of three are about 300 tons 
burthen; but the others are not more tlian 150 : they are built 
to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, nan-owing however from the middle to the end, where in¬ 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi¬ 
terranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with the 
main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a 
bulk head which terminates the forecastle: as^this construction sub¬ 
jects'the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, the 
deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
but remains bare, that tlie water which dashes upon it may pass off 
without interruption: on the main deck under the forecastle aVe moun¬ 
ted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which point for¬ 
wards 
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wards through the port holes cut in-the bulk head, and fire over the 1756 
prow ; the cannon of the broadside are fi*om six to nine pounders. 

The gallivats are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons : they haVe two masts, 
of which the mizen is very slight; the main mast bears only 6ne sail, 
which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when* hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itself. In general the gallivats are co¬ 
vered with a spar deck, made for lightness of bamboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck 04 which they * 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 

Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria’s principal fleet destined to attack ships 
of force or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or bay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables and 
put out to sfia : if the wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
.sail almost as fast as the wind ; and if it was calm, the gallivats row¬ 
ing towed ^ the grabs ; when within cannon shbt of the chace they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a dis¬ 
tance with their prow guns, firing first only at the masts, and taking 
aim when the three masts of the vessel just opened till together to 
their view ; by which means the shot would probably strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chace was dismasted, they came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struck ; and if the de¬ 
fence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats with two or three 
hundred men in each, who boarded sword in hand from all quarters 
in the same instant. 

It was now fifty years that this piratical state had rendered itself 
formidable to^ the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the English East-J!ndia company had kept up a marine force at 
the annual expence of fifty thousand pounds to jtsrotect their'own 
ships, a.s well as those belonging to Jthe merchants established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could with prudence venture singly to pass 
by AngriSi’s tiominions, the trade was convoyed at particular times 
up and down the sea coasts by the company’s armed vessels. But as 
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1756 this force consisted only of four grabs, two of which, however, mount- 
ed twenty guns, and six galUvats, it was deemed capable of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; .and indeed it scarcely ever did 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the Bombay 
fleet, never fought them longer than they thought proper : in the 
mean time, Angna seldom failed to take suph ships ae ventured to sail 
without company along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
they took the Darby, a ship belonging to the company, richly laden 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the Bombay 
fleet; they likewise took a forty gun ship belonging to the French 
company ; and ia February, ITS!;, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 36, and 18, guns, which were sailing together, burning 
the two largest, and takiijg the other. In 1722, commodore Mat¬ 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjunction with 
a Portugueze army from Goa, attacked one of their forts called Coil- 
abhy, but by the cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt proved 
unsuccessfiil: and two years after that expedition, the ^utch witli 
equal ill success attacked Gheria with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
and a body of land forces. Prom this time his forts were deemed irn- 
pr^able, as his fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortune, the pirate threw off his allegiance to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off the noses of their ambassadoi's who 
came to demand the tribute he had agreeti to pay to the Saha Kajali. 
The Morattoes who were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay, bad several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common enemy with their united forces, 
but it was not before the beginning of the present year that both par¬ 
ties happened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex¬ 
pedition. The presidency then made a treaty with Rama-gee Punt, 
the Saha Rajah’s general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo¬ 
rattoes with their marine force in reducing Sevemdroog, Bancoote, 
and Tiome others rf)f Angria’s forts, which lie near to Choul, a harbour 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accordingly commodore 
James, the commander in chief of the company’s marine force in India, 
sailed on the 22d of March in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch 
of 16 guns, and two bomb vessels ; but such was the exaggerated 
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opinion of Angria’s strong holds, tlysit the presidency instructed him 1756 
not to expose the company’s vessels tq any risque by attacking them, 
hut only to blockade the harbours •whilst the Morattoe army carried 
on their operations by land. Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consisting of seven grabs and sixty gaUivats, came out of Choulj having 
on board 10,000 land forces, and the fleets united proceeded to Co¬ 
rn ara-bay, where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes to 
get their meal on shore, since they are prohibited by their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored again 
about fifteen miles to the noith of Sevemdroog; when Rama-gee 
Punt with the troops disembarked in ordftr to proceed the rest of the 
way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence thfit the 
enemy’s fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Sevemdroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding immediately 
thither they might come'upon them in the night, and so effectually 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the proposal, but had not 
authority enough over his ofiicers to make any of them stir before 
'the morning, when the enemy discovering them under sail, imme¬ 
diately slif)ped their cables and put to sea. The commodore tlien 
flung out the signal for a general chase ; but as little regard was paid 
to this as to his former intention; for although the vessels of the Mo¬ 
rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was tlieir ter¬ 
ror of Angria’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and sufiered the Pro¬ 
tector to proceed alone almost out of their sight. The enemy on the 
other hand exerted themselves with imcommon industry, flinging over¬ 
board all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only crowding all the 
sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, and even 
their turbans, to catch every breath of ^r. The Protector, how¬ 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the stemmost, but the evening 
ap’proachingf commodore James gave over the chaee, and returned 
to Sevemdroog, whicli he had passed several milea Here he found 
Rama-gee Punt with the army besieging, as they said, the three forts 
on the main land ; but they were firing only from one gun, a four 
poundei; at the distance of two mlies, and even at this distance the 
ti-oops did not think themselves safe without digging pits, in which 
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1756 they sheltered themselves covered up to the chin from the enemy’s 
fire. The commodore judging from these operations, that they 
would never take the forts, de^rmined to exceed the instructioijs 
which he ha'd received from the presidency, rather than expose the 
English* arms to the disgrace they would suffer, if an expedition in 
which they were believed by Angria to have taken so great a share, 
should miscarry. The next day, the 2d of April, he began to can¬ 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, situated on the island ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which he attacked, were 
• «■ mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north¬ 
east between the island and the main; where whilst one of his broad¬ 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the other fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
vemdroog, however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them; but being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
and by noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
a shell from one of the bomb vessels set fire to a thatched house, which 
the garrisem, dreading the Protector’s musketry, were afraid to ex¬ 
tinguish : the blaze spreading fiercely at this dry season of the year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, with the greatest part of the garrison, in all 
near 1000 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their escape to fort Goa ; but 
they were prevented by the English ketches, who took them all. The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa; where the 
enemy, after suffering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of surrender; but whilst the Morattoes were marching to take 
posessions of it, the governor perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken possession of Severndroog, got into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over to thh island, hoping to be 
able to maintam the fort until he should receive assistance from Babul, 
which is in sight of it. Upon this‘ the Protector renewed her fire upon 
Sevenidroog, and the commodore finding that the governor vj^anted to 
protract the defence until night, when it was not to be doubted that 
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some boats from Babul would endeavour to throw succours into the 1756 
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place, he landed half his [seamen, under cover of the fire of the 
qjiips, who with great intrepidity ran up to the gate, and cutting 
down the sally port with their axes, forced their way into it; on 
which the garrison surrendered: the other two forts on t^e main 
land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. Tliis was all the work of one day, in which • 
the spirited resolution of commodore James destroyed th e timorous 
prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the im¬ 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, the fleet and array proceeded £o Bancoote, a 
fortified island which commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Severndroog. The place, terrified by the fate of Sevemdroog, 
surrendered on the first summons, and ttie Morattoes consented that 
the company should keep it. It is now cjilled fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay Avith beeves, which it is very 
difficult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under-the ju- 
■^risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the, Indian religion, who 
worship the cow, and regard the killing of that animal as the gi*eatest 
of crimes. 

Rama-gee Punt was so elated by these successes^ tliat he oftered 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if lie would immediately proceed 
against Babul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a little to the 
southward of that place ; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were thrown by 
the losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
this coast sets in at the end of April,* was approaching, and the com¬ 
modore having already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
comply with the Morattoe’s request without permission from Bombay; 
h&wever, iitf order to obtain it as expiditiously as possible, he sailed 
away thither in theP Protector; but found the presidency, notwith¬ 
standing the unexpected successes of their arms, still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and so sdllicitous for the fate of one of their 
bomb ketches, a heavy flal bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous weather, that they ordered him to bring back the 
fleet into harbour without delay. Accordingly on the 11 th ho de- 
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1756 livered the forts of Severiidroog to the Morattoes, striking the Eng- 
■"v^ lish flag, which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused 
to be hoisted in them ; and on the 15th sailed away with his ships 
Bombay; the^Morattoe fleet at the same time returned to Choul. 

The squadron under the command of Mr. Watson arrived at Bom¬ 
bay in the November following, and the fair season being now re¬ 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacking Angria; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under his command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
^ , at once at the root of Angria's power, by attacking Gheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal harbour and arsenal of his marine 
force : but it was so long since any Englishman had seen this place, 
that trusting to the report of the natives, they believed it to be at least 
as strong as Gibraltar, and like that situated on a mountain inacces¬ 
sible from the sea; for this reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, which service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two other ships, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an¬ 
chor in the harbour, notwitlistanding which he approached within 
cannon shot of the fort-, and having attentively considered it, returned' 
at the end of December to Bombay, and described the place, such as 
it really was, very strong indeed, but far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi¬ 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Rama- 
gee Punt, marched from Ghoul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were sooi]^ after joined by commodore James, in 
the Protector, and another ship, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the 11th of February the admiral, with the rest of 
the ships arrived. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 64, 60, and 50 guns, one of 44, three of 20, a grab 
of 12, and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea¬ 
men, they had on board a battaljon of 800 Europeans with 1000 
Sepoys under the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive. 

The famous fortress of Gheria is situated on a promontory of rocky 
land about a mile long and a quarter broad, lying about a mile from 
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the entrance of a large harbour, which forms the mouth of a river ] 
descending from the Balagat moun^ins. The promontory projects 
th the south-west, on the right of th^ harbour as you ei^ter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet liigh, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet‘above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the ground begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town or pettaJi, for the habita¬ 
tion of such persons whose attendance is not constantly retjuired in the 
fort. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
neck of land are the docks in which the gftibs are built and repaired, 
from whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Angria, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that ho left 
Jiiis town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
the handsjof the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped to the eastward of the 
pettah. Here he endeavoured to prevail on Rama-gee Punt to accept 
of a ransom for his fort, offering a large sum of money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him : but the Morat- 
toe availing himself of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an order, directing his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession of it in this clan¬ 
destine manner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder. 

The admiral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mpns to the/ort on the morning after his arrival, and receiving no 
answer, ordered the ^ips to weigh in the afternoon as soon ^ the 
sea*wind set in : they proceeded in two divisions, parallel to each 
other, the larger covering the bomb ketches and smaller vessels from 
the fire of the fort: as soon*as they had passed the point of the pro- 
montor;^, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the north side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty yard^. to batter 
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them with 150 pieces of cannon ;* the bomb ketches at the same time 
plied their mortars, and witliin* ten minutes after the firing began, a 
shell fell into one of Angria’s grabs, which set her on fire; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate and in 
less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been the terror 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy’s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that ho in¬ 
tended to give up the place the next day to the Morattoes, colonel 
Clive landed with the troops; and in order to prevent the Morattoes 
from canying their scheme into execution, took up his ground be¬ 
tween them and the fort. 'Early in the morning the admiral sum - 
moned the place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
give no quarter if it was notMelivered up to him in an hour: in an¬ 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the 
next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders fi om Angria 
to comply with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed, 
at four in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheless tli ey did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Clive immediately marched up, and took possession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de¬ 
stroyed most of the artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remained a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufiicient to have maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only haue been taken by regular ap¬ 
proaches on the land side. There were found ip, it 200 pieces of can¬ 
non, SIX brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition, and mi¬ 
litary and naval stores of all kinds : the money and eflfects of other 
kinds, amounted to 120,000 pounds steiling. All this booty was 
divided amongst the captors, without any reserve either for the 
nation or the company. Besides the vessels which were set on firo 
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during the attack, there were two^ ships, one of them 40 guns, upon 1766 
the stocks, both of which the captors destroyed. Whilst the fleet 
♦were employed in taking on boar<\* the plunder, the Morattoes sent 
detachments to summon several other forts, which sufrendered with¬ 
out making any resistance : thus in less than a month, they got pos¬ 
session of all Hie territories wrested from them by Angria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for , seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, arrived at Madrass on the 12th of ♦ ' 

The detacliment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be¬ 
ing obliged to commit any hostilities, .^bout 50 miles to the north¬ 
ward of Madmss, are the districts of three principal Polygars, named, 
Bangar Yatcham, Hamerla Venkitapah, and Bom-rawze : the first 
is in possession of Cottapatam, situated on the sea sliore, about C.5 
miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Venkati Gherri is 
60 miles inland from the sea. The districts of Damorla Venkitapah 
"extended to the north and we.st of Bangai* Yatcham’s but stretch on 
the westefn side more to the south : westward of these lye the dis¬ 
tricts of Bom-rawze, which extend still farther to the south, and ap¬ 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot. All the three Polygars 
consented to acknowledge the Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 
Bangar Yd>tcham agreeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Damerla 100,000, 
and Bom-rawze 80,000. These sums were not equal to the arrers 
they owed the government; but were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of the countries form an excellent barrier to the more south¬ 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the .Nabob himself was very 
anxious to draw the army from their districts, in order to employ it 
against a feudatory of much greater consequence. This was Mortiz- 
aUy, the Phousdar*of Velore, whose riches, extensive territoiy, and 
the vicinity of his capital to Arcot, rendered him almost as considerable 
in the province as the NabqJ) himself: the independance affected by 
this odious rival preyed upon the Nabob’s mind so much, that the 
presidency, in compliance with his repeated and earnest sollicitations, 
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1756 determined to give him the satisfaction of attempting to reduce the 
city of Velore. Accordingly the .detachment returning to Arcot firom 
the expedition against the Polyga^ was reinforced with two hundred 
Europeans, tWo eighteen pounders, and several companies of Se¬ 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the 30th of January within cannon shot to 
the south of Velore. The Phousdar having early intelligence of their 
approach, applied for assistance to Mr. de Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who wrote to the presidency of Madrass, that he regard¬ 
ed their proofings against Velore, as a breach of the truce, and 
should commence hostilities if the English troops were not immedi¬ 
ately withdrawn ; as a proof of which intention, he ordered 700 Eu¬ 
ropeans, with 2000 Sepoys, ijp take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probably proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparing for the expedition against Angria, which would for some 
months delay their return to the coast of Coromandel. At the same 
time that major Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of such an 
enemy in his rear, he foimd the place he was come against, much 
too strong to be reduced by the force under his command : Mortiz-* 
ally likewise had his anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo¬ 
rously attacked, nothing was so terrible to him as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into his fort; although to amuse 
the English, he publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this step if they commenced hostilities. Both sides therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a n^ociation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Velore to settle the terms. In the mean time, the 
PhousdaPs agent ^ Madrass, finding the presidency dkooncerted by 
the resolution which the French had taken, made proposals in behalf 
of his master; and the pi?^den(^ deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present conjuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
100,000 rupees. Inconsequence of this resolution, a member of the 
coundl was deputed to Velore who on his arrival at the camp, found 
that the Phousdar had agreed to pay in§jor Kilpatrick 400,000 ru¬ 
pees, if he would immediately retire with the army, and that he had 
already sent out seme sealed bags of money, which, as he said, con¬ 
tained 
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tained 20,000 rupees, in part of tk© sum stipulated. But by this ^756 
time the Phousdar’s agent was returned from Madrass to Velore, 
having by some very unaccountable means obtained information of 
the whole extent of the deputy’s instructions ; this man now came 
to the camp, and told the deputy what he knew, adding fhat his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
pretend that he was only sent from Madrass to receive the money, 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and in order to per¬ 
plex the agent, he took the resolution of returning immediately to *' 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own 
work, and if necessajy to commence hostUitieB. This alarmed the 
Fhousdar not a little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the French troops to advance ; but at the same time sent his agent 
after the depuly to Arcot, desiring a conference with him at Velore, 
and promising, with much seeming submission, to agree to whatsoever 
the English flight determine in regard to his dispute with the Nabob. 

Upon this the deputy returned to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied by Mahomed Issoof and two English officers. After a 
sumptuous dinner they retired with the Phousdar into a private room; 
who, instead of making any overtures to pay the money which he had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that he had ever made such agree¬ 
ment : upon this Mahomed Issoof, who had conducted that business, 
related what had passed; to which the Phousdar with great com¬ 
posure replied, that all he asserted was a lie. Mahomed Issoof start¬ 
ing from Ms seat, clapped his hand to his dagger, the Phousdar raised 
his voice, and the guards of the palace began to be in motion to- 
'yards the room ; but the deputy interposing, convinced him that 
his own safety depended on forbidding them to approach : after’ 
wh\ch the conference was re-assumed. However, the Phousdar 
shewed no inclination ^to pay more than 200,000 rupees, for which ho 
insisted on receiving, ^im the presidency of Madrass, a promise* that 
he should not in future be molested, either by the Nabob or them¬ 
selves. The deputy ibinking«uch a sum no compensation for exclud¬ 
ing thenffrom taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to the 
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1756 ■ imagining however, that •the Phousdar would sooh recollect 

the impolicy of his conduct, in refusing to comply with his agreeirtent. 
But by tliis time the French troops were advanced as far as Ami, aftd 
the English not venturing to commence hostilities, not farther propo¬ 
sals were received from him ; major Kilpatrick returned soon after 
with the army to Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherry, 
The presidency of Madrass were not sorry that the negociation as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had 
marched against Velore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even without any intermption from the 
French, was insufficient to reduce the place ; which opinion was con¬ 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their’ officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described it as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im¬ 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Phousdar would not 
have- been a compensation for exempting it from the authority of Ar¬ 
cot. The conclusion of this fiuitless attempt enabled the presidency to 
prosecute the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

Maphuze-Khan, after loitering before the Pulitaver’s place until the 
middle of November, returned to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo¬ 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by 
giving assignments of the laud to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Pulitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acquired the ascendance in the councils’ of aft the wes¬ 
tern Poly gars of Tinivelly ; of these, the most powerful was the Po- 
lygar of Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west to the Puli^ 
taver’s, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants : he nevertheless 
conformed to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his qien 
on every call. The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catahominaig. The Pulitaver ^proposed an union 
between the two divisions ; hut Catahominaig, as well as his depen¬ 
dant of Etiaporum, having given hostages to colonel Heron, who 
were in prison at Tritchino poly, feared for their safety, and refused. 
The Polygars of Madura, whose distiicts lie along the foot of the 
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mountains to the west, were solli<jjlted with more success, and pro- 1756 
mised their assistance. Mianah, the fugitive colleague of Moodemiah, 
lind Nabi Cawn Catteck, at the satfle time spirited up the Polygam 
of Nattam to join the league, of which the immediate object was 
nothing less than to get possession of the city of Madura. • 

Such an extensive eonfederacy could scarcely be kept a secret The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it from captain Cal- 
liaud, who commanded in Tritchinopoly, and the Nabob from the 
governor of Madura They were, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madura, by its situation, extent, aud defences, is the bulwark both ^ > 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritchi¬ 
nopoly could maintain any authority,, if Madura were wrested from 
its dependance. The presidency, although from the first convinced 
of Mapliuze-Khan’s incapacity, had hitherto, from deference to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect: but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successes and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of those coun¬ 
tries into tiieir own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodilee, 

'came about tliis time to Madrass, and made^ proposals to take the 
whole eoilntry at farm; but it required time to gain the knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while it was immediately neces- 
saiy to provide for the defence of the country; hut ,as no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a thousand Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Maphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob; and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Mahomed Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been 
recompensed by a commission appointing him commander in chief of 
all the Sepoys entertained by the company: he proceeded to Tritchi¬ 
nopoly, soon after the English army returned from Velore ; and cap¬ 
tain Calliaud was instructed to send him forward with the appointed 
force and equipmdhllL • 

Meanwhile the Pulitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiah 
with their allies liad proceeded to action, and in the middle of February 
enteredlthe districts of Nadamundalum, which occupy a considerable 
extent, about midway between the city of Madura and the Pulitaver’s 

])la‘;e. 
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175G plape. The fiart which commands, these districts is called Chevelpe*^ 
tore, and is situated at the foot of the western mountains, about 45 
miles south-west of Madura. The troops staUoned for the d^ence qf 
the fort and districts, were under the command of Abdul Bafaim, a 
half brother to the Nabob and Maphuze-dawn, the same wi^ whom 
Lieutenant Innis marched into those countries in the year 1751, and 
of Abdull-mally another relation to the family .: the foot, excepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages; 
but there were 500 horse, esteemed the best in Maphuze-Khan's 
service, who proud of their prowess, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no militaiy reputation, in 
utter contempt^ and encouraged their own commanders to risque a 
battle; in which they wme surrounded, but with sufficient gaBantiy, 
and considerable loss, cut tlieir way through, and retired to Chevel- 
petore. Here AbduU Bahim and Abdull-mally intended to main¬ 
tain themselves, until succours should arrive, either from Madura or 
Tinivelly; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearful of losing their horses through want of provisions during 
the siege, marched aw^y, and many of them joined the enemy: the * 
fort was immediately Invested and soon after reduced, buv the two 
commanders escaped again. 

This success epcouraged the Madura Polygais, who had hitherto 
only lodged on, to join acccordiug to their promise; and the whole 
camp , now consisted of 25000 men, of which 1000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs ^mated by this superiority of numbers determined to 
give battle to Maphuze-Cawn at Tinivelly, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Maphuze-Cawn bad prevailed on Ca- 
tabominaig, by the cesedon of some districts and the promise of other 
advantagei^ to join him wiUi the forces of the eastern Polygars, and 
had likewise levied aU the horse and foot of whatsoever kind which 
could be procured; but his principal strength was the 1500 horse he 
had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belon^^ing to the company 
under the command of Jemaul Saheb, whose losses had been recruited 

Cl 

with effective men. The battle was fought on the. 21st of March, 
within seven mil(» of Tinivelly, ami was maintained with more ob¬ 
stinacy than usual in the fights of this country, until Moodemiah fell; 
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fell; he was cut down charging bravely with his mvalry; the rout 1755 
then be(»>me general; 2000 CoUenes were slain, and 300 horse, with 
alhthe cannon and elephants were taJ^bn. This victory saved Madura, 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with as much terror as any, hurried from the deld to 
the shelter of their respective homes. 

The news of the victory was brought to Tritchinopoly on the 24th 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof was ready to proceed: 
his detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Caffiies, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 field.pieces, with an 18 pounder managed by Europeans. • 
The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of their troops to the detachment: the * interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, but the Polygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
been treatii^ with captain Calliaud for the redemption of their hos- 
.tages, and it was u^ed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof theref^Are took the hostages 
with him, and directed his march to Puducotah, the principal town 
belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered. The 
troops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed Issoof*requested they 
might follow, and continued his rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the hills which bound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam: he then struck to the westward through Ti- 
rambore, where stands the pagoda of Coilguddy. On the 6th of 
April he arrived at Madura, where he was joined on the 10th by 
Tondiman’s brother-in-law, with some Peons, Colleries, and horse, 
which remained with him at the company’s expenco. The governor 
of .Madura^ Danish Mend Khan, wished, although he did not know 
how, to preclude Mahomed Issoof &om any interference with the 
garrison ; but Mahomed Issoof with his usual pertinacity examined 
every thing sfeictly, imd found evetjy thing in such disorder, that he 
was convinced the place might have been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted'by no other force than that of the Nattam Colleries under 

the conduH of Mianah: nevertheless it was with reluctance the go¬ 

vernor 
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1756 vomor could be induced to receive a reinforcement of two oompa- 
*"v-«"iu«sof Sepoys into the town*. Having employed some days in re¬ 
fitting his carriages and stores,*he proceeded to the fort of Che^sel- 
petore, whidh, notwithstanding their late defeat, remained in the 
hands of the enemy ; but they absndoned it on his appearance. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
across the Nadamundalum country to Cayetar, a town about 25 
miles north of Tinivelly, where Maphuze-Cawn was waiting for 
him with his victorious but inactive army. 

During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; be¬ 
cause the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of tlio country through which he passed ; and 
the real detriment of these devastations was increased by the pre¬ 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, and 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Maphuze- 
Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either ‘to fulfil the 
stipulations at which he had rented the country from colonel Heron,' 
or to supply the pay of the company's Sepoys left with, him under 
the command of Jemaiil Saheb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daily subsistahee of his own troops. This 
distress naturally deprived him of the necessary authority over the 
Jemmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in Indostan, as the antient 
mercenary captains of Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
all the other departments of his administration, at the same time 
that the indolence and irresolution of his own character confirmed 
all the evils which had been introduced into his government. 

From Cayetar, Maphuze-Cawn and Mahomed Issoof moved with 
the whole army to the woods of Etiaporum, which lie about 30 miles 
to the East of Cayetar *. Catabominalg and the Polygar of Etiaporum, 
were in the camp : the former had by his agents redeemed his hos¬ 
tages at PuduQottah, but the other still delayed ; and this motion 
was made to excite jbds fears, although no threaie woto used ; he 
nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance was at this time 

deemed 
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(keraed too valuable, to compel Ijim by tb(i exercise of hostilities. 1756 
From Etiaporum they crossed the country to Ooilorepottali, a strong''“’“ y— 
fcrt situated near the gi'eat i‘oad it belonged to a Polygar named 
(londam-naigue, who on the first suimnoris ]>roinised AMthout hesita¬ 
tion to pay the tribute demanded of him ; but continued day after 
day to send pretences ajid excuses instead of the inoTi“,y ; at length 
Mahomed Issoof finding himself trilled with, battered, and then 
stormed the fort. It was well defended. The serjeaiit of the Coi- 
fres, and 8 of that company jv^ore killed : of the Sepoys <S with tlie 
commander of one of the companies were killed, ^aiid (j.> were • • 

wounded : the Collories sufrered still more, and all wiio were not 
killed, were made })ri.soners, amongst whom, th(3 * Folygjir limiself. 

From (.^oilorepettah, the wlioJo array ju’t^ceedeJ to CUicvelpetoro, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, whei'o most of the 
neighbouring Polygars, terrified hy the example of Coikirepettah, 
made their submissions cither in person or hy their agents. Even the 
Politaver y^ith his usual du])licity sent one with proposals t.>f ic'coii- 
ciliation, and the Polyg&r of Elcram})enah, Avhose place lies betvreen 
Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore, redeemed his hostages. But the Po¬ 
lygar of (!)alancandan, which lies 13 miles north-cast of Chevelpetore, 
paying no regard to the usual summou.s, Mahomed l.ssoof marched 
and attacked his fort, which was ahaudonod after a sMglit lesistuDcc. 

The presidency of Madrass, after the retreat of their army from 
V'^olorc, had had no provocations worthy the contest, to induce them 
to engage in any military operations in the Carnatic, at the ris(]ue of 
drawing the French again into the field ; and the goverimient of 
Pondicherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of wliicli the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any hostilities 
that might diminish their means of maintaining the advantages they 
hi^d acquired in the Decari, which from their former security were 
at this time approaching to the utmost risque and uncei-tainty. In the 
month of February of this year, Salabad-jing took the field again, and 
marched against the city of Sava^pre, the capital of one of the three 
Pitan Nabobs, by whose tueacliery both Nazir-jing and Murzafa-jing 
had lost their lives. The successor of this Nabob had hitherto re- 

1 i i fused 
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1756 fused to acknowledge the authority^ of Salabad-jing, and had lately en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the Morattoo Morari-row, who with 
the same spirit of independence haji likewise refused to pay allegianct' 
to his soverei^ the S.ahah Rajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The city* of Savanore, or Siuiore, lyeth about 200 miles south-west of 
Colcondah, and about 30 to the north-west of Bisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a great plain, and surrounded by a wall with 
round bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Bancapour, whence the ca- 
' * ])ital is generajly called by the two names together of Sanore Bancn- 

pour, to distinguish it from another town belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. T}}e country of 
which Morari-row had takei:^possession, lies about 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour, At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Khan no longer held the ofiice of Duau to Sa- 
labad-jing ; for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. Bussy at Aurengabad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwart all 
his purposes ; on conviction of which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead replaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 
we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the head of the admi¬ 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
aversion to the French interests as his predecessor. Jaffor Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Rajahraundrum, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagior, or fief, from Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au¬ 
rengabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteemed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because his coun¬ 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore muck hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation : being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions, of both formed a very powerful 
party, determined if possible to rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
wbich his European allies had obtained over all his councils. •* 

(j 
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Peace subsisting at this time between Balagerow and Salabad-jing, it 1756 
had been concerted by Shanavazo Khan, that Balagerow should march 
ft’om Poni, to punish M.orari-row, at the same time that Salabad-jing 
took the field against Savanorc. The two armies met, united, and 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobcdieilt vassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body of Morat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in person. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in th(‘. 
war of Tritchiiiopol}", for which the government of Pondicherry liad • * 

given their bond ; and he had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wheresoever the opportunity should oiler, if the mon'ey vvere not paid. 

But now seeing the great force that waji^coming against himself and 
JSanorc, he privately offered to relinquish his claim upon the French 
company, if Mr. Biissy would effect his reconciliation with Balagerow 
upon moderate terms. A negoeiation c.nsucd ; it was entirely con¬ 
ducted by JMr. Bussy ; and the Duan, so far from impeding, was se- 
jcrctly rejoiced that he should adjust tho terms. We have obtained no 
information what they were, farther than that the Nabob of Sanorc 
and Morari-row made their submissions to their respective superiors, 
and Morari-row gave up to Nr. Bussy the bond of the Frencli com- 
j^any. As soon as the peace was concluded, the Duan struck the blow 
he had long meditated, representing to Salabad-jing “that the city 
“ of Sanore might have been easily taken, if Mr. Bussy had not pre- 
“ ferred the interest of the Frencli company with Morari-row to 
“ those of the Soubahship with its vassals ; that the French had 
“ never supplied any money to his government from the province of 
“ Arcot, although it was now five years since they had becu entrusted 
“ with the administration of that country; whereas tho ally of the 
“•(English, Jlahomed Ally, was at this very time soiliciting the same 
“ patents for himself, proffering an annual tribute of three millions 
“ and two hundred thousand rupees, and an immediate present* of one 
“ million two hundred thousand, j^s soon as he should receive the pa- 
“ tents.” Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our narrative, 
will ea?ily have discerned that the opposition of the English arms had 
. I i i 2 left 
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1756 left tlio French no great gainers by their titular acquisition of the pro- 
vince of Arcot; and we cannot determine what truth there might bo 
in the allegation of the offers made by Mahomed Ally, because tlft 
presidency of Madrass knew nothing of them ; however, it appears 
that Mr,* Bussy believed it; and the inveteracy of Jatter Ally Khan, 
who had always some coiTCspondence witli tlie- English, prompted 
this lord, although without any authority, to assure Salabad-jing, that 
if ho would remove the Frencli troops from his service, their place 
should be immediately supplied by an equal body of English. The 
' party .'igainst the French was every day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords; and Salabjid-jing, although he respected Mr. Bussy, 
had not resolution enough to oppose this powerful combination. 

Shanavaze Khan now cijmmuaicated the intentions of the confe¬ 
deracy to Balagerow, and sollicited his assistance, as in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposing, as the shortest and surest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. Civilities had passed between Balagerow anc^ Mr. Bussy, 
not only during the present campaign, hut on former occasions, and 
they mutually esteemed each other; from whicli, and his own ebarae- 
ter, which was superior to most in Indostan, ho rejected the pro])Osal 
of assassination with disdain : from another motive he likewise refused 
to commit any hostilities against the French troojis ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr, Bussy to Ids own service, if the animosity be¬ 
tween liim and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shanavaze Klian, although much disajipointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in his purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy, in the name of Salabad-jing, the resolution of dismissing the 
French troops from his service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay; but promising that, if they Committed no 
hostilities, they should receive no molestation in their retreat, 

Mr. BuK.sy know full ivell that Salabad-jing had concurred to this 

4 ^ 

resolution more from irnbecillity than inclination: and hoping that 
some favourable incident, in a government so fertile in events, would 
soon induce idin to recall the B'rench t*'ooj)S, received the order of 
dismission, without manifesting any resentment, and said that h“ was 
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as desirous as his enemies to ([uit a .connexion iVanght with so mudi 
Jealousy and discontent. Accordingly he immediately removed, and 
euicamped all his force at some distance from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving out tliat ho intended to proceed to Masulipatn.am,* At the same 
time he dispatched letters to the government of Pondicherry, q’equost- 
ing them to send to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which could be spared from the services of Coromandel. At the same 
time Salabad-jing, now entirely governed by Shanavaze Khan, like¬ 
wise disppvtohed letters, which were followed by an agent, to the presi¬ 
dency of Madrass, requesting that they would i mmedia tely send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling tlio French out of his dominions. 

The very day that the l^Vcnch troops quitted the aniiy of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow siuit a deputation of his principal officers to Mr. 
Bussy, congi*atulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation, a.s tlie' Moors : these were liis expressions : and 
sollicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to the Morattoes, as they had to Salabad-jing ; and prof¬ 
fering the same allowances to the troojis, the same emoluments to 
.^r. Bussy himself, and as great advantages to •the French company, 
as had been granted by that prince, Mr. Bussy declined to accept 
tliis olFer, by the obvious excuse of his dependance on the orders oi' 
Pondicherry ; and began his inarch. Nevertheless Balagerow, with 
a spirit of chivalry of which as little now remains in the eastern 
in the western part of the world, detached a body of 6000 horse with 
orders to accompany Mr. Bussy until ho should think himself out of 
the reach of pursuit or interruption from the Soubah’s forces ; and 
to leave nothing wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavalry was commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the Morattoes for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 
Balagerow himself, for his .military talents. His naino was Mahiijee 
Holcar. 

» • 

The French troops were GOO Europeans in battalion, 5000* well- 


disciplined Sepoys, a well-appointed, train field artillery, ttvo troop,s 
of Hussars, one of dragoons, and one of grenadiers ; in all 200 Euro- 
jiean^ljid&rs. This force, with the Morattoe cavalry, were more than 
.‘iblq to cope with the whole army of Balabad-jing. After eight days 
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175G marcli without any appearance o£ opposition, Mr. Bussy dismissed the 
Morattoes, making greatful acknowledgments, and some presents to 
Holcar and Balagerow. But ho was mistaken in his security ; fbr 
Shanavaze Kfian receiving by his spies and scouts very expeditiou.s 
information of the departure of the Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horse and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pui’suit of the French troops. Orders had also been previously 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring countries to obstruct their 
progress ; but none of these ventured the risque, until tliey came to 

' the districts of a Polygar, named Maladirao, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna, about 00 miles to the south-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed thcip, harrassed the line of march for some 
houra, and killed some men, amongst whom an olficcr of reputation 
named La Martiniere. Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay ; and just as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swell, and the van of Jailer Ally Khan’s army appeared on the other 
bank ; where they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur¬ 
ther molestation. Wh.at remained of the mareix to Masulipatnam, 
oven in the shortest road, was more than 200 miles ; and through a 
very embarrassed and inhospitable countiy. Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of service, provisions failed, money was 
still more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Bussy knowing that these distresses could no where 
be Sowell redressed, as by moans of the connexions which he main¬ 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and arrived there 
on the 14th of June. 

The city of Hyderabad is sitiiated GO miles no^dh from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs near the north¬ 
ern part of the walls, firom which it is separated by a strand, which it 
sometimes overflows in the rains. The city extends along thh^course 
of the river onlv one mile, but recedes from it three. There is a stone 
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bridge, but not of arches, 300 yards^ in. length over the river. The 175G 
garrison at this time was but slender, for most of the established troops 
of«the government had marched with 6alabad-jing. 

The French troops encamped about a mile to the wdStward of the 
city, and their appearance terrified the inhabitants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr, Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
were not treated as enemies, quiet was restored, and the common in¬ 


tercourses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bu.s.sy money on his own credit, with 
which he discharged Jihe pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied with this equity, demanded an advance for the time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of*them together 
deserted. Some bullocks which lunb been sent to bring grain from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and taken by the 
troopvS of th(} district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 

agent named Romi Khan, whom he usually employed in such mes- 

# 

sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
tlie bullocks that had been taken, or make restitution of an equal num¬ 
ber. The governor, by name Ibrahim-ally, was nephew to Jafier-ally 
Khan, and married to one of his daiigthorsand [lartaking of his un¬ 
cle’s animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the message with indignation, and 
the messenger with contempt, who retorted with insolence ; this pro¬ 
duced abuse, which Romi Khan revenged on the spot, by stabbing 
Ibrahim-ally to the heart with his poignard, and was himself immedi¬ 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any aversion to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the peo¬ 
ple of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if they do not 
rejoice, at least they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulers; un¬ 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed veneration to the descendants of their ancient princes. 

Although no dihgence had been omitted, the French aimy were 
not ready to proceed from Hyderabad before’the Morattoe cavalry of 
Salabad-jing’s army came u|>: they were 12,000 under several chiefs 


indepe^nt of Balagerow, who held fiefs under the Mogul govern- 
men^n the Becan, on condition of military sendee. This cavalry ap¬ 


peared 
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375G pearud on tin; 26bli of June, aii^ encamped about six miles from the 
French army. The next day then* generals summoned Mr. Bussy, in 
the name of tSalabad-jing, to su!iTendcr all his artillery, excepting the 
six field pieCes which luwl brought from Pondicherry, and to relin- 
t|uish the attributes of his Moorish dignities, promising on these eon- 
tUtions to let him proceed quietly to Masulipatnam. Mr. Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and 
that he held his dignities from the Emperor, not from Salabad-jing. 
Messages of negociation nevertheless continued. 

* On the 3(Hh of June the lieutenant of Huisars went fortli with 
half the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with¬ 
out suspectuig the danger into,covered and une’qual ground, where 
they were suddenly surrounded by a much superior number of Morat- 
loes, issuing from the other side of a hiU, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussars, as is the custom of these troops in 
such emergencies, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him¬ 
self as he best could : the rest of the troop in the can^p seeing the 
danger of their comrades, mounted and galloped to theii' cus.sistance, not* 
in a compact l»o(ly, 'to which the others might rally, but,all singling 
out different antagonists ; in which irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves ai’e equal to any horsemen in the world. The 
troop of French dragoons seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to cover their retreat, but in regular order; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipbne quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and two Hus.sars, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others : they 
likewise took six horses ; and sent away seven caps or hats which they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their chiefs, elated by this success, propo.sed such extravagant term.s, 
that Mr. Bussy, knowing they would become more arrogant the more 
sollicitude he shewed for peace, broke off the negociation abruptly, 

and consulted his officers on the future operation’s of the war, 

• 

He represented to them, that “ defective as their force was in ca- 
“ valry, it would scarcely be possible for the infantry and artillery alone 
“ to protect the long train of carriages required for the sic)c,w^aggagc, 
“ stores, pj'ovisions, and ammunition, through a march of 200 .niles 
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“ to Masulipatnam, from the incessant attacks of the Mornttoes, as 1756 
“ well as Salabad-jing’s cavalry, which were approaching : and if ^ 
*‘%hey should gain their way to this place, other evils ^ would be the 
“ consequence of their success ; since the enemy accompanjdng their 
« progress would carry the ravages of war into the ceded provinces; 

“ and by ruining the revenues, would cut off the only resource which 
“ remained for the maintenance of the army.” He therefore pro¬ 
posed that “ they should ste.Ud their ground where they were ; that 
“ altho’ the city itself was too extensive and too weak to be defended 
“ by their force, theife was a post at hand capable of CT)ntaining the * 

“ army and all its equipments in which they should defend them- 
“ selves to extremity# in expectation of the reinforcements he had 
" requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
“ disposition of Salabad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
“ tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
“ probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
" such a distance as Masulipatnam : at all events they could at last 
• “ retreat.” 

All the pfficera concurred in opinion with th^r general The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from business, built 
by the kings of Grolcondab, when mighty. It is called the garden of 
Charmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 500 yards’: it is situated 
on the strand of the river Moussi, and in the north-west angle of the 
city : in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined to the 
bottom with steps of stone : at some distance, are four great build¬ 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated from each other, and 
all together capable of lodging a multitude. Early in the morning 
of the 5th of July, the day after the coimcil, the French army began 
to move from their camp ; at the same time the advanced guards, 
established Rewards the enemy’s camp, remained in their posts ; for 
the Morattoes were ii^ the field ; who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of the line, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; but still 
hovered arwnd. Mr. Bussy* therefore waited in the plain until the 
evenj^ijr when the whole array entered the garden without inter¬ 
ruption. 
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1756' About this time the agent sent by Salahad-jing from Sanore arrived 
at Madrass : the letters announcing the purport of his embassy were 
received some ^ays before ; but the full extent of Salabad-jing’s pro¬ 
posals remained to be explained by the agent in person. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation he 
brought; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to be carried on from Bombay, they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern parts of the Decan ; on which, nevertheless, the very 
existence "of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de¬ 
pend. They therefore with great alacrity assured Salabad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment of«300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters from Ben¬ 
gal, informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company’s estate in the East Indies j to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required notliing less than the exertion of,.the utmost 
force that could be spared from the coast of Coromandel. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 
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JN Page 252, instead of the Paragraph beginning with the words 
“In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited”—and ending 
“ an embassador from the great Mogul”—Read as follows. 

In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited another ceremony 1752 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, v— 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurengabad during the 
rest of this year settling his government, without the interruption of 
any military* operations. But in the spring of the next year 1752, 

’ Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan from Delhi, 
invaded life dominions vHith 40,000 horse, which separating in various 
ilctachments, committed all kind of ravage and devastation. The 
river Gunga flowing about 35 miles to the westward pf Aurengabad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
ship and of Balagerow, whose capital, Poni, is by the usual road 
nbout 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de¬ 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub¬ 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bussy, who instead of 
opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the territories of the 
Soubahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, and ad¬ 
vanced within 30 miles of Poni. This soon recalled the Morattoe.s, 
who burnt all their own villages in front and on either hand of his 
progress ; and even tieStroyed their granaries in Poni itself At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cut off the 
Soubah’s convoys of provisions, all'of which came from behind, and 
from fai^ They likewise several times insulted the Soubah’s encamp- 
mentefeut in these skirmishes were always repulsed with loss by tho 
* K k k 2 French 
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1752 French musketry and artillery. Nevertheless the Soubah's army was 
almost famished: and the counties of both having suffered equally 
by this wastebil war, Balagerow consented to a cessation of hostilities 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
beginning of July; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Auien- 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Golcondah; and in 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due from 
several refractory Zemindars; but the Rajah of Neirmel, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, find opposed the army of Salabad-jing, with all their 
forces, which were very numerous, but irregular; a general battle en¬ 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no farther opposition during the rest of 
his progress to Golcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Chundarsaheb’s fortunes at Tritchi- 
nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme¬ 
diate services gave Rim over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
commission, appointing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carpatic, notwith¬ 
standing that Chunda^saheb was at that time aUve ; this, with several 
other pompous patents, was sent to Pondicheriy, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambassador from the 
Great Mogul. ' 
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A b i> A L I, A. K II A X, with his brother 
llussau Ally, all powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720. make 5 and depose 4 Empe¬ 
rors of Lidostan.-in 1720, Ilossan is 

assus.sinated,’ and Abdalla dies wounded in 
battle, 10, 20, 21. 

ABDALLI, the name oP a tribe of Affghana, 
annexed likewise to the name of Ahmed the 
king of (hindahar, who was of that tribe, 122. 
Aiijji'u, Mallv, 122. See Abdull Rahim. 
Abdull Hakim, a brother to Mahomedally. 

-17<il, marches with Inout, Innis to 

Tinivelly, 169, 170, and against Madura, 

170.-17o6, is defeated with Abdull 

Mally, and* escapes with him from Che- 
velpetore, 422. 

Abdull Wauab Kuan, brother to Maho¬ 
medally.-1751, February, marches with 

onp. Oopf^ .against Madm-a^ 170, I?!* 

joins cap. Gingen, with the Nabob’s ti'oops 
from 'rritchinopoly, 172. behaves with re¬ 
solution at the fight of Volcondah, 174.- 

1752, June, sent by the Nabob to Areot to 
govern the countries north of the Paliar, 248. 

-1753, April, his indolent character and 

profuse administration, 287. his troops rout¬ 
ed by those of Velore, 288.-1754, pro¬ 

mises to furnish money to Maphuze Khan 
proceeding to Tritchinopoly, 346. fails to 
supply it, 362. makes a treaty wdth Morti- 

zauy in May, 372.-1755, has dissipated 

the revenues collected in the Areot pro¬ 
vince, 397. 

Abyssinian Slaves, help to murder Subderally at 
Velore, in October 1742,/?, 48. 

ACBAR, Emperor of Indostan, reigns 50 
srears, fi’om 4^56 to 1605,/?, 17 & 18, ???, 25. 
30, 

Achaverayn, Atchdveran^ f# Pagoda 5 m, s. w. 
of Devi Cotah.——1749, September, taken, 
attacked by the Tanjorines, 117. defended by 
cap. Cope, 117, 118. m, 385. • 

ActtiN, Atchin, m, 60, 72. 84. 107* 

Adams, commander of the Harwich ship of 
waTjJiRlfed October 1748,/?, 104. 

Col. of the ‘19th regiment — 


1754, Septeniber, an’ivcs with his regiment 
on tlie C. of Co^jomandel, 371. and «upe?- 
sedes Major I^aMTent-e in the general com¬ 
mand, 371, 372. 

Adoni, 219, 

AFFOHANS, their origin, 7. easily and eaily 
converted to Mahomcdajiisin, 24. have of 
Htte years figni’cd in the revolutions of Delhi, 

24. opposed by the Morattoes, 40.-In 

1748, they invade the northern territories 
of the empire from Candahar, under the 
command of tlicii' new king Almicd the Ab- 
dalli p, 122, 

AFRICA, Coffrec slaves purchased on the ea.stern 
coast, 81. ??i, 93. A ship lost on an island 800 
niUes K, of the Cape of Good Hope, within 
sight of4,he continent, 406. 

AHMED, the ABDAIJ.I, Treasurer to Nadir 
Schahj ou whose death in June 1747» 
comes away from Persia to Candahar, and 
immediately gets i?o.ssession of the provinces of 
Indostan ceded to the Persians by Mahomed 
Schah in 1739^ In 1748 he invades the ad¬ 
joining provinces of Indostan vrith an army of 
Affaglians, 122. 

ATIMED SCIIAII, HAMED SCHAH, eldest 

.son of Mahomed Schah-1748, marches 

against Ahmed the Abdalli, retmna to Delhi 
on his father’s death, and is proclaimed Em¬ 
peror in April, 122.-1752, appoints the 

voung Scheabeddin captain general, 336. m, 
310 . 

Aix-la-Fhapelle, treaty of, 35. 130. 

ALAEDDIN, succeeds Mahomed Nasserediii, 
and possesses the throne of Delhi until 1317, 
P. 12. 

ALKORAN, KORAN, when brought into 
India, 9. w, 26. 38. 52. 160. 

Aleya, a river on the c. of Malabar, and the 
northern boundaiy of the country of Canara, 
121 . 

Allum" Khan, formerly in the service of 
Chundasaheb, enters into that of Tanjore, 

169.-1751, gets possession of Madura, 

and maintains it for Chundasaheb, 169. 
March, defends it 'against eapt. Cope and 

Abdul- 
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AbduUwahab Khan, 170, 171.-1752, joins 

Chundasheb before Tritohinopoly, 208. is 
kille^ 216. m, 384. he left Miauah, Mou- 
demiah, and Nabi Caun Catteck, in the 
government of the Madura, and Tinivelly 
countries, 395). r 

AiitY Doast Kuan, the posthumous and only 
surviving son of Jlubderallv Khan, hi 1752, 

p, 266. 

Amboor, a fort 50 ra, w, of Arcot, 30 s. of Da- 
malcherry, 127. Battle fought there July 23rd 
1749, in which Anwarodean Khan is killed, 
127, 128, 129. m, 130. 132. 136. 316. 

Ameoabai), city, 53. 

AMERICAN, 6. 

Amoor. i<ee Aniboor. 

Ament, flee Amhoor, ^ 

Ana WAR, father of AnwaivxicanKhan, hi.s life, 
52. 

Anoria, Conaoee, his rise, and establishment, 

407, 408. 

Anoria. Tliis name was retained by the sue- 
C 08801 -S of Conagee, 408. their tloet descrili^d, 

408, 409, 410. the attacks they repulse, and 
their successes from 1722 to 1754. attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay Beet in conjunction 
with the Morattoes, successes of Commodoio 

James, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414.-17-36, 

Febi'uary, attack<kl hy Admiral Watson and 
the Morattoes; Ohoria taken, and the whole 
power of Angria annihilated, 415, 416, 417, 
418. . 

ANWARODEAN KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at Delhi, 52. at Amedabad, 53. at Surat, 53. 
Nabob of Blore and Rajamundrum, from 1725, 

to 1741, 63.-In 1743 at Golcomlah, 53 & 

65.-1744, arrives at Arcot. In June hs 

present at the assassination'of tSeid Mahomed 
lUvan, 66, 67, 68. suspected of patteking m 
it, 69. is appointed Nabob of the X'arnatic. 
60. avaritious, 64. insists that the English 
squadron shall not a ttack theErench settlements 
in the Carnatic, 61.-1746, Septemlter, for¬ 

bids Dupleix to attack Madrass, 68. who pro- 
miaes to give him the town when taken, 68. 
which not fulfilling, Anwarodean Khan sends 
his army with his son Maphuze Khan in 

October to attack it, 73.-1748, Nepter/Aer, 

promises 2000 horse to assist the English army 
in the siege of Pondicherry, but sends only 

300, p, 99.-1749. hated bv the relations 

of the former family of Nabobs, who prefer 
Chundasaheb, 118, 119. m, 125. had watched 
Chundasaheb during his confinement at Sat- 
tarah, 126. prepares, and marches to oppose 
him and Miirzafajing, and encamps at Atn/jnor, 
126, 127. July 23d, is killed at the battle of 
Amboor, 127, 128.-Maphuze Khan his el¬ 

dest son, 128. m, 129. Mahomedally his second 
son, 132. m, 133. tributes paid to Anwaxo- 
dean by Tanjorc. 134. m, 141, his treastures 
3 


and accounts mentioned, 162. tbbeiong 
built by his order, 262. m, 362. 

Apollo, hospital ship of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
,dron, lost with all her crew in a storm, April 
.13th, 1749. p, 109. • 

ARABIA, ARABIANS, adventurers from 
Arabia encouraged to seek their fortunes in 
India, and seduced to remain their, 24. m, 45. 
m, 93. a colony of Arabians erroneously sup¬ 
posed to have founded Masulipatnam, and t(< 
have given a race of kings to Delhi, 147. w, 
407. 


ARACAN, fonlines to the s. f.. on Bengal and 
Indostan, 2, 

ARAMSCilAH, sou of Cothbeddin Ibek, suc¬ 
ceeds his father in 1219 in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed by liis father’s slave Ilelmischc 
►Schamseddin, U. 

Amndanghi, a fort in the country of the Icssci* 
Moravar, taken by Monai gee Avith the assist¬ 
ance of Tondiman in 1749. and the cause of 
a quarrel between Tondiman and Tanjore in 
17-35. p, 402. 

ARCOT, PROVINCE OF, means always the 
same as the CARNATIC unless when the an¬ 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc¬ 
curs under the name of (’anvatic, meaning the 
present, is put under this head of the Province 

of Arcot.-Extent of the present Carnatic, 

37.-1740.' invaded by the Marattoes, 

41, who retire, and return, 43, 44. Vc; 

lore, has the strongest citadel 45.-1743, 

Nizamalmuluck comes' to settV? the pro¬ 
vince, 51.-1744, Introduction of An¬ 

warodean Khan into the province, 62, who 
in 1745 prohibits the Eng. smiadron from 
hostilities by land against the French in the 
territories of Arcot, 61.-1749. Chun¬ 

dasaheb schemes to attack the prov. with Mur- 
zafajing, 12'). which is struck with consterna¬ 
tion by their invasion, 118. they approach 
the western confines, 126. Amboor, a pass 
lending into the Carnatic, 126. the K. of Tan¬ 
jore and Mahomedally exhort Nazirjing to 
come iuto the Carnatic, 135, the conquest 
of which renders Murzofajing formidable 
to him, 136. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 
1-38. Gingce the strongest fortres.s, 151. 
the Soubah of the southeni provinces, how 

much respected in this, 162.-the Colc- 

roon and Cavori the two largest rivers, 

177.-1751, July, Mahotnedally- with 

the army retreat out of Jhe Carnatic, in 
which he no longer* possesses a single dis¬ 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the east 
by the southern |>8rt of the Carnatic, 202. 
Morattoes assist Clive in the Arcot province, 
204.-1752, acquisitions by Clive’s cam¬ 

paigns in the Carnatic, 213.-^-^jMy,_ the 
Mysorean agrees to assist MahomedalK in re¬ 
ducing the prov. of Arcot, 216, chiefs m the 

Caniatic 
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Ill 


Carnatic diif.approve Haja^aheb, 271, 275. 

-1753, petty commanders commit dke- 

predations, 287. the Duan of the Decan a- 
grees not to interfere in affairs of this pro¬ 
vince, 334. grain ^imported into the t'ar- 
natic from Chieacole, 336. Dupleiis mafle 
the war in the Carnatic subservient to his views 
in the northern provinces, 330, and meant to 
leave a very small portion of this Prov. to the 

English, 389.-1754, December, tranquility 

restored to tlie Carnatic, 373, territories and 
revenues acquired by the English and French 

during the war, 376.-1755, no hostilities 

between the Eng. and Fr. in the Carnatic 
during this year, 403. the districts of Bangor 
Y atchara, Damerld V enkitapah and Borarauze, 
a barrier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
March, the Eng. caimot spare Europeans out 
of the Carnatic, 421, and engage in no mili¬ 
tary operations in it after Febninnj, 426. the 
Fr. had never supplied any money to the Sou- 
bah of the Decan from the province, 427. 
and had gained Intle by their titular acquisi¬ 
tion of it, 428. 

AIK'OT, Province of, m, pf 143. 183. 205. 

208. 245. 265. 326. Sec CAHNiTlV. 

A ROOT, NABOBSIIIP of, NABOBS ov in 
general, extent of tlioir jurisdiction, 37. levied 
the Mogul’s tribute from_the ku igdoms of My¬ 
sore and Trftchinopoly, 38. neglected to pay 
the Moi attoes their fine, 41. Fe/ore, the grcal- 
* est fief \inder Arcot, 46, and its dependance 
of the greatest importance, 420. St. Thome 
in 1749 had for many years belonged to the 
Nabobs of Arcot, 131, the Nabebship one of 
the six divisions of the Decan, 168. Palam- 
cotah, although in the Carnatic, does not de¬ 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot: why, 326. a 
tine paid to the Nabobs by the Eng, foi Ma- 
di’ass, 338. Madura and Tinivclly neccssaiy to 
the power of Areot, 395. 

A ROOT, NABOBSIIIP op, mentioned;;, 37,38. 

42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. ' 
yf SCOT’, NABOBS OP, mentioned p, 129. 337. 
ARCOT, NABOB op, or NABOB OF THE 
VAHNATW. These tenns, as equivalent, are 

employed indiscriminately; and are sometimes 
used relatively to indinduals, who pretended, 
hut had nq right to the title; at other times to 

individuals w'ho had,-To 

Anw'ahoiiean Khan, p, 52. 60. 
^iitrNDASAH»H, p, 129. 136. 141. 1()8. 

CoJA Abuclla. p, 61. 

Dcast Ally, p, 38. • • 

Dupleix, p, 252, 436. 

Makomedally, p, 132, 

Mortizally, p, 47. 49. 276. 278. • 

Hajasaheb, p, 252, 253. 275. , ^ 

Sadattillau, p, 37. 

Stip-AiAMo-MEi), p, 50. 51. 118. 


SuBoe».,vllt, p, 43. 

See these heads. 

ARCOT, City, m, 39. 42.-1742, Novem¬ 

ber, Mortizally makes his entiy into Arcot, 

49, and quits it, 50.-1744, .dlpri7, An- 

warodcan Khan asrives there, 52. distant 12 

m, from Velore, 58. m, 68. m, 76.-1747, 

little known to Europeans, 127.-1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Amboor, 130, 

-1760, A})nl, Nazirjing returns with his 

army from Vaklore to Arcot, 146.-1750, 

July, Mahomedally marches from hence with 
an army, 148. m, 149. returns beaten, Nazir¬ 
jing remains indolent there, 161. m, 162.- 

1751, February, Chundasahch marches from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. and from hence 
in April against T*‘ifchinopoly, 171. 17^5. 

had augmented his armv there, 173. Clive 
morclies to Arcot, 183, Various events whilst 
(’li\e uiaintaiped the fort, p, 184 to p, 196. 
Arni, 20 m, s, of Arcot, 197. m, 199, 206, 

-1752, February, Clive marches from, 

^oerppauk to Arcot, 212. Abdnlwahab Khan 
sent tliither from Volcondah, 248. m, 266, 

-1753, March, Morattoes plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, Mortizally promises 
Dujjlcix to attack the districts of Arcot, 278. 
April, his troops take the field with success, 
and threaten the city, 288, inroads made by 
sundry chiefs i,ito the neighbouring districts, 

319. m, 329.-1764, Maphuzo Klian 

marches from Arcot to join Mahomedally, 
305. Morarirow’s counti'y 100 miles n. e. of 

Arcot, 363.-1755, April, Mahomedally, 

requested by the presidency of Madrass to 
come and settle at Arcot, 397. AugtestiMc l!)th 
aiTives there, 398. the districts of Bome- 
rauzc to the ft. k. within 30 m, of Arcot, 
417. vicinity of Velore very inconvenient, 

417. m, 419.-1756, February, Kilpatrick 

retuims with the army from Velore to Arcot, 
420. 

ARCOT, Fort of,-1744, Jutte, a wedding 

celebrated there, at which Seid Mahomed is 

ussassmated, 55, 66.-1751, abandoned by 

the garrison to Clive, 183. tvlio maintains and 

defends it against the French and Rajasalxeb, 
183 to 196, November 15, Clive takes the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196, December, he sends port of his troops 
thither, 200. braverj' of the English Sepoys 
who had sciwed with the Fr. at the siege, 234. 

-1752, February, fhive receives troops from 

the fort, 209. the fort repulses Rajosaheb’s at¬ 
tempt to BUi-prizc it, 210. December, the Fr. 
prisoners conspuing to betray it, are re¬ 
moved, 275..——1753, Septemhe , 600 Se¬ 
poys sent from hence to the relief of Trino- 
malee, 316. Mahomed Comaul served at the 
siege with Rajasaheb, 317. The siege, m, 
345. 


A/ iancopang, 
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A/'ianeopun 0 , a fort built by tlie Frenelv, about • 
2 m, 3. w. of Pondicherry, and 1^ from the 
.3ea, 80. In December 1746, the station of the 
I'r. troops in their attempts against Fort St. 

David and Cuddalore, 81 & 83.-1748, 

Auijunt, attacked by the Eng. army unskilfully, 
and abandoned bvthe garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
blown up by the EuR- in October, 104, Time, 
men, and officers lost in the unnecessary re¬ 
duction of tliis place, 105. 

Athei-ohb, Polygar of, his woods begin 
about 60 m, n. e. of Tritcldnopoly, and ex¬ 
tend northwai'd to the Valaru, 396.-1755, 

July, summoned by the Fr. aimy, acknow¬ 
ledges Maliomedally, and is protected by the 
Eng. 396, .397. m, 403. 

/^meuian merchants, in 17/6 had many good 
houses in one of the divisions of Madinss, 65, 
which the Fr. destroyed wliilst in possession of 
the town, 130, 

A RMY, ARMIES, for the vastness of the ar¬ 
mies of Indostan, fke those of Aaem Schah 

and Mahomed Mauzm, 18, 19,-Of MaHo- 

med Schah, 22.-Of Nizamalmuluck, .50. 

-Of Nazirjing, 138 & 153.-Of 

Ghaziodin Khan, 273.- See Cami*. See 

English. .See French. 

Ahni, a strong fort with a town 20 m. s, of 

Avcot.-1751, November, Clive defeats 

Rajasaheb near Arm, 198. Whose baggage 
tKc governor surrenders, 199.—rl7S6, 

February, the Fr. array advances fr^m Pondi¬ 
cherry to Aami, 427. 

ASfA, m,p, 1. TmTuechirin Khan one of the 
great Emperors of Asia, 11. 

ASSAM, borders on the cast to Indostan, 2. 

Astruo. -1753, May 10, oommands the 

Fr. aj’my when attacked by Major Lawrence 
in the Island of Seringham, 284, June 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 290, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by Mr. Brenier, 297. com¬ 
mands again in September 307, 308, 309. is 
ag.am, and intirely, defeated by Major Law¬ 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 
September 2l8t, and taken prisoner, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 313. was of undoubted bravery, 313. 
Atchaperam. See Achaveram. 

Atchempettah, a town in the woods belonging to 

the coUeries 12 miles w. of Tanjore.- 

1764, July 22d, the Eng. army encamp there, 
365. arc again there August the 16th, p, 3G8, 
Atcuik. See Acuin. 

Attock, river and city, Nadir Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the countries of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23. 

Auubnqabad. m, 163. m, 162.-1751, April, 

Salabadjlng proceeds tMther from Oolcondah, 
250. practices of Shan.'ivazc Khan there before 
his arrival, 251. airivos there Jime the 10th, 252. 
Importance and populousucss of the city, 252. 


-1752, Salabadjing marches from theuCe 

towariU Poni, 435. In October, Ghaziodiii 
Khan arrives with his army, and is poisoned 
/here, 273,274. Balagerow exchanges districts 

S ear Aurengabadfor others nearBrampore,32ftt 

Tagpore, 350 m. n. w. m, 329.-1753, 

June, Salaba^ing proceeds again to Auren- 
gabad, 331. Bussy goes after him, 332. Dol- 
tabad 8 miles from Aurengabad, 333. Bussy 
arrives here Novem. the 23d, and Ls reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 335. remains there 
the rest of the year, m, 375. It lies 150 miles 
w. of Bombay, 405. wi, 426. 436. 
AUllENGZEliE, Great Mogul, son of Schah 
Gehan, whom he deposes in 1666 ; his rebel¬ 
lion well written by Bernier; his abilities, con- 
que.sts, revemics, 18, dies in 1707, p. 18. 
Weakues-s of his successors, 20. in, 22. Bernier’s 
history of him quoted, 25. The Mogul empire 
declines after his death, 30. A vast cannon 
said to be sent by him to Arcot, 191. 

Avtueil. See D’actueil. 

ArDERABAJ). Sec JlYDEllABAD. 

AZEM S(’1I./\JI, son of Aurengazclie, disputes 
the empire' with his brother Mahomed Mauzm, 
18 His army 300,000 fighting men, half ca¬ 
valry, he is defeated and killed in the battle, 
19. 


B ABR, Sultan, first, and founder of the 
present Dynasty of Great Mogj^ils, his de¬ 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
rio.s, (lies in 1530, r, 17. 

BAIIADK ,SCHAH, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebe, took that name on his accession, 
being before called Mahomed Mauzm. Wiiw 
the throne from his brother Azem Schah. He 
reigned about 6 years, 19. Uncertainty of the 
exact terms of his reign, 19 and 20. 

Bj/u)or, a village between Fort St. David and 

Pondicherry.-1762, August, motions of the 

armies near this place, 255, 256. Battle in 
which the Fr. are intirely routed by Major 
Lawrence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 
267. 

BAJAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 15. 
BALA 6 AT, Mountains of, the river Gheria 
. descends from them, 415. - 

Balasore Road. -1745. French ships taken 

there, 61. •- * 

BALAGEROW, BALAZEROW, General of 
the Sabah Rajah, of king of the Morattoe na¬ 
tion.-1751, March employed by Ghazio- 

din Khan, opposes Salabadjing in his march 
from the Kristna to Golcondah, but makes 

^ace with him for money, 250. m, 252.- 

1762, In the spring renews tile jj’ar in the 
country between Poni and AurengatJsd, and 
again makes peace foj‘ money, 435, 43ft In 

OiHober 
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October invades the temtories of Golcondah in 
conjunction with Ragogee Bonsola, and they 
make^peaoe with Sauabadjing atBeder, 273. 
with whom Balagero w exchanges dis trie ts nea^ 
dLurengabad for others near Brainporc, 32g. 

is feared by Ragogee Bonsola, 329. >n, 347.- 

1764, invades and levies a contribution in My¬ 
sore, 388.-1755, invades Mysore again, 

but is prevented from attacking Seringapatam 
by the arrival of Salabadjins and Mr. Bussy, 

404, 405.,'-1766, joins Salabadjing and 

Bussy in the attack of Savanore and Morari- 
row, 427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 
Bussy, 428. to whom he makes offers, 429. 
and detaches Molargee Holcar to protect his 
retreat, 429, 430. Chiefs independant of him 
serving in the army of Salnbadjing, 431. 
BALAZEROW. See BALAGEROW. 
Balapah, brother-in-law to Morarirow, gal¬ 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Rock, ■ 
June 26th, 1753, p, 292. 

Bancapoiib, fort, near Savanore, which from 
hence is called Savanore Bancapore, 420. 
JiancQote, on the Malabar Coast, the northern 
boundary of Angria's tenitory, 408. m, 410. 

--1756, April 8th, surrenders to Commo¬ 
dore James—Is now possessed by the English 
who callitEorf Victoria, and it supplies beeves 
to Bombay, 413. 

Bang, an intoxicating plant, usedby the assailants 
at the Btorm of Arcot, 194. 

ANGAE Yatciiam Naiove, a consldcraUc 

Polygar, ^0 miles x. av, of Madrass.- 

1756, Compounds his tributes with Mahomed- 
ally, 417. 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a squadron into 
the E. Indies in 1744, they take Fr. ships in 
the streights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia.-1745, July, arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, p, 60. prohibited by Anwarodean 
from attacking the Fr. settlements, separates 

the squadron into various cruizes.-1746. 

they reunite on the coast in January. 2 ships 
arrive, and 2 return to Europe, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in April, p, 62. 

Basixrow, nephew of Morarirow, who sends 
himto the assistance of Clive besiegedin Arcot 
November 1751, p, 196. The Fr. beat up his 
camp, 196, marches with Clive and fights at 
the battle of Arnv, 197, 198. quits Clive, 199. 
arrives vvith his Morattoes at'rritchinopoly in 

'December, 295, 206-1753, April, killed, 

charging the Eng. line near Trivadi, 279. 
BATTALION. See* rnider English and 
Feenck, the A'arlous terms relative to their 
European Soldiery. 

Batnir, taken by Tamerlane, 13. • 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet’s squadron there 
1745,p,^0f»», 98. 

Baussvp, one of the Fr. deputies at the con- 
fe^nce at Sadrass, 337. 


Bedee, a strong fortress, GO m. n. w. of Gol¬ 
condah, Salabadjing makes peace there with 

the Morattoes m 1752, P, 273, 274. - 

situated 50 ra. e. of Calberga, 328. 

Bedeoue, Rajah of. The country lies near 
the eastern confimes of Canara; he is in- 
tirely defeated W Chitterdourg in 1749,;>, 121. 
BEHARAM SCllAH, dcpc^cs his sister Kadia- 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

Beiiul Fakih, in Arabia. The Coffee-tree trans¬ 
planted from thence to the Isle of Bourbon, 9 3. 
BENGAL, Kingdom, Province, Government, 
CJountry; the name is likcAvise used to denote 
the Fr. or Eng. or other European Settlements 
in the province. Ilomaion before his flight 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. €cttl^- 
raent in Beng. depend on Calcutta, 33, m, 34. 

- 1745. Ships belonging to the Fr. in the 

prov, taken, §1.-1746. one of Delabour- 

donnais’ Ships bears away to Beng. 63, The 
Eng. Squadron sad to Beng. in. August, 66. w, 
8 !i. Adiu. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, 88. Tlie Nabobs extort 
money from all the European settlements in 

the Prov. 120,- 1752. February, 100 

Europeans sent by tlic Eng. from Bengal to 
Madrass, 209. Ragogee Bonsola and Balagerow 
invaded Bengal in 1744, p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent from Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel, 279.-1756. July, 

Advico^rcceivecl at Madrass o{ tlie violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle¬ 
ments in Bengal, 431. 

BENGAL Ji AY' nf, Tlie hunioancs on the C. 
of Coromandel generally blow quite acro.s.s the 
Bay, 70. 

Bee.ar, PnoviNor, very extensive-In 

1730, Ragogee Bonsola established theMorat- 
toe dominion in Berar, 273. Nagporeis the 
capital, 328, 

Berkatoolaii, 1753, Avgust, defends IVi- 
nomalee gallantly, -305. and oblige.s the ene¬ 
my to raise the siege in September, 317. 
Beenieu,1us history of the rebellion of Aiucng- 
zebe^lS. quoted, 25. 

Binilnpatnam, Dutch factory in Chicacolc, burnt 
and plimdcrcd by the Morattoes in 1751, p, 
374. 

Bihxaoab, city in Viziaporc, situated 30 
m. 9. E. of San, re Bancapore, 426. 

Black'Voven. In 1710, one of the divisions of 
Madrass, 66. The Avails m cak and h'Av, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it domoluhed by tlio 
French, 130. 

Bokerally, nephew of Sadatulla, who gives 
him the government of Vclore. lie is father 
of Mortizaliy, 1710 to 1732. p, 37 and 38. 
BOMBAY, Island, and Pr(?.sidency of the Eng. 
settlements on uio a\ estei'n-sule ofindia and in 
Persia, 13. The country of the Morattoes bc- 
L11 tween 
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tween Bombay and Ookondah, 40.-1717 

June, sends a rehifoTcemeut to Fort St. David, 

87.-1718, an East India ship taken in 

sight of Bombay, 89,-1754, sends a rein¬ 

forcement to Madrass, 362 the English squa- 

tlron goes tliither, 375--1755, Janmry, 

retunis Irom thence to Coromandel, 379 ar¬ 
rives again at Boinbay in Nnren^er^ 405. Ex¬ 
pedition projected from Bombay against the 
French with Salabadjing, 405, 406. Clive 
arrives there with the troops in Octobm', 406, 
in, 407. is supplied with beeves from Bancoote, 
413. In March, the Presidency attacked An- 
gria in conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414. and in the beginning of 1756, with 
Mr. IVaison’s squadron and the Morattoes, 
•414 to 417. the squadrop sails from Bom¬ 
bay to Madrass ApriJ 28th, p, 417. m, 434. 
BOMBAY Fleti, described, 409, 410. One of 
the three mast grabs taken by Angiia, 410. 
Bombauzb, a considerable Polygar to the north¬ 
west of Madrass, whose woods extend within 
30 m. of yVreot, compounds his trLbute.s ifith 
Mahomcdally, January 1746, jo, 417. 
Hv/mjherrp, a fort near Chilambarum, taken and 
abandoned by the Morattoes, t/ 1753. p. 
280. 

BONSOLA. See RAGOGEE. 

BOSCAWEN, Admii'al, 1747, November, sails 

from England with a great armament, 91- 

1748, which anive at the Cape of Good Hope 
in March and A^iril, are joined ^lere by 5 
Dutch ships, andsail Maij the 8thagainst Mau¬ 
ritius, 92, arrives there June 23d, and docs not 
take it, 96, 97. arrive at Fort St. David Juhj 
27th, when Boscaw'cn takes the command of 
Gritfci's squadron likewise, 98. the force by 
ecu ontl land, 98, 99. the armV marches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100, 101. August 30th, open trenches before 
Pondichen'y, and raise the siege October the 
6th, 101, 102, 103, 104. errors in the siege, 
104, 105, 106, the squadron leave the Coast, 
but LIr, Boscawen remains at Fort St. David, 
107.-1749, In January the squadron re¬ 

turns. April 13th, the hospital ship, Pem¬ 
broke, and Namiu lost in the hurricafte, 109. 
He takes a lead in the war with Tanjore, 110 
and 118. In August he receives Madras from 
the French, 130. and takes possession of St. 
Thome, 131, sails on the 31st of October from 
Fort St. David to England, 133. 

Bound-hedge of PonjjIciuxkkv described, 101. 
has redoubts, 102, 

Boubbon, Isle of. In 1746, under the go¬ 
vernment of Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 90. dis¬ 
covered by the Fortuguezo, who called it Mas- 
carenas. the Fr. took possession of it in 1676. 
description of the Island, and its colonists, 92, 
93, 


BOURDONNAIS, De la Bovhdokvais, La 
BocRDOsNAts. 1746, Governor of Mauri¬ 
tius and Bourbon, equips a squadron, and en¬ 
counters the English June the 28d, 62, 63, 64. 
*is received with jealousy by Dupleix, 64, 
Subsequent operations until September^, when 
he appears before Madrass, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
which capitulates September 10th,68. his capi¬ 
tulation disavowed by Dupleuc, 69. his farther 
views frustrated by Dupleix’« jealousy, and a 
storm which rose on the 2d of October, p, 69. 
protracts the restoration of Madrass, and signs 
thatreatyofraHsomOcff)5erl0th,j», 71. delivers 
Madrass to one of the council of Pondicherry, 
72. leaves 1650 Europeans at Pondicherrv, 
sails for Atchin, and arrives at Mauritius m 
December, he colonized Mauritius; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. 
77, 78. disciplined Coffres as soldiers, 81. m, 
84.87. introduced indigo and cotton into Mau¬ 
ritius, 91. reasons of Dupleix's opposition to 
him, 120. m, 264. his independent command 
not brooked by Dupleix, 379. 

Bor VET, Governor of Mauritius. 1748, June, 
eludes Mr. Griffin’s siiuadron, and liuids troops 

and treasure at Madrass, 89, 90, 91.-1749, 

Return in January, and again lands troops 
and treasures at Madras, 107. 

BRACHMANS, the ancient, superior in philo¬ 
sophy and learning to the presSnt Bramins, 3. 
BRAMA, divinity of the Indians, 2. Eswara 
twists off his neck, 3. conjecture on the prohi¬ 
bition of shedding blood, 29. venerated by the 
Morattoes, 41. The image of Vistchnu, which 
he used to worship, is now at Seringham, 178. 
BRAMINS, in general, their functions, learn¬ 
ing, creeds, observances, superiority of li¬ 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & 6. 

BMMtX, BRAMINS. Indhiduals, 17fc,a£ 

Achaverain, p, 117. multitude and manner of 
life at Seringham, 178, 179. collections made 

by the Bramins at 'rripelti, 317, 318- 

1754, One employed by Poniapah to ruin 
Mahomed Isaoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
353. A Bramin schemes fur the Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinopoly, 388. 

Bhampobe City, Province, the northern 
part of the Decan, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brampore by Ghariodean Khan 
April 1752, 250. districts near Brampore ex¬ 
changed by Balagerow, 1763, p, 328. 
Bhenibr. 1753, July succeeds Astruc, alid 
sends Do Cattans on a scheme to betray Trit¬ 
chinopoly, 297, 2li8^. 299. August, opposes 
Major Lawrence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by whom he is baffled 
and beat, 300, 301. m, 320. 

BRITAIN JJREAT, war declared with 
France in 1744, p, 35. King of, 61. Cessa¬ 
tion of anus, 1748, p, 107. the peace con¬ 
cluded 
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eluded, 130. the miniislry of Great Britain in¬ 
terfere in the affairs of Coromandel, 365. • 

liRTTlSH arms have acquired much honour in 
Indostan, 34. • 

B9.1TISH ministry, in 1753 begin to oppos^c 
Dupleix’s schemes, 365. 

Bft7274i£rnation, 263. 

Budasaheb, brother of Chundasaheb. 1736, 
placed by him in the government of Madura, 

39.-1741, Defeated and killed coming to 

relieve his brother besieged in Tritchiuopolv, 

44. 

Bi^r.KLEY, Lieutenant. 1751, December, killed 
at Conjeveram, 200. 

Bvry. 1746, December the 8tb, Tnturehes witli 
the Fr. troops against Fort St, David. 'Hiey 
retreat in confusion, 80, 81, 82. 

BDSSY. 1750, Augnet.^ ieikcii (iingen*, 15], 152. 
December 4th, is second in command at the 

battle against Nazirjing. 155, 157.-1751, 

Januaryf commands the Fr. troops sent with 
Murzafajing into the Dccan, 163. retrieves the 
battle against the J’itan Nabobs, 163, 164, 
appoints Salabadjing Subah on the death of 
Murzafajing, 105, 166. MaYch 15th, take.s 
Canoul, 248, 240. provides for Sadondin Khan 
the .son of Murzafajing, 249. the army op¬ 
posed by Balagerow, 250, amve at (rolcon- 
dah, April 2c\| 250. pay allowed to the French 
troops, 250. June 10th, ani\cs with Sala- 

.badjmg at Aurengabad, 251, 252.-1752, 

his campaign in the Morattoe country tow^ards 
Poni, 435,« 436. Defeats the Hajalis ui the 
march to Golcondah, 436. Octo5<.'>’, his cam- 

paignagainst Balagorow' and Ragogee Boneolu: 
peace concluded at Beder, 273, 274. obtauis 
Gondavir for the Fr. company, 328. the w;ar 
renewed by Ragogee, and peace made with him 

at Calberga in Nownber, 328, 32'J. becomes 

odious to, and is opposed by Seid I..askar Khan 
and others of Salabadjing’s ministers, 329, 330, 
- 1753, January, falls ill at Calberga, and 

t oes to MasuBpatnam, 330. during his absence 
eid Laskar disgusts the Fr. troops, 330, 331, 
332. returns to Hyderabad July 23. proceed.^ 
with them to Aurengabad; arrives there No- 
ve^er 23d. His interview with Salabadjing: 
is reconciled to Seid Laskar Khan, and obtains 
the preAonses of Elore, Mustaphanagar, Ka- 
jamundrum, and Chicacole, 333, 334, 335. 
remains the rest of the year at Aurengabad, 
336. m, 337.*—1754, marches with Sala¬ 
badjing from Aurengab^ into Beror against 
Ragogee Bonsola: petce made in April. May, 
Bussy comes to Hyderabad, 372, 373. goes to 
Masulipatnam in July, and from thence into 
the ceded provinces, 374. his merit acknow ¬ 
ledged and distinguished by Dupleix, 379. m, 

388.-i70S, his powers continued by Gode- 

licu, 403. retumu to Hyderabad, 404, inarches 


with Salabadjing into Mysore, to Seringapatam, 
they levy a contribution, and meet Balagerow 
there, 404, 405. return to Hyderabad, 405. 

-1756, marches with Salabadjing against 

Savanore and Morarirow, and makes wie peace 
therein May, 426,^427. the rupture with Sa¬ 
labadjing’s luinistiy, from whose service he 
and all the Fr. troops are<lismLssed, 427, 428. 
intention to assassinate him, 428. respected by 
Balagerow', and escorted by Molargee Holcar 
in his retreat, 428, 429. June the 14th, ar¬ 
rives at Hyderabad, 430. Ids agent Romi Khan 
kills the ^vemor, and is killed, 431. followed 
by the MorattoO'i of Salabadjuig, who gain an 
advantage over bis hussars, 431, 432. resolves 
to make a .stand in Chariiiaul, until reiuftirced 
133. ‘ • • * 

C ADI, the Mahomeclan judge in cases of 
propeny. 20. • 

Gai^ke, GAi TKJii'.s, serving in La Bourdonnais’ 
squadron, 62. some a& s.'ddiers, whom he 
loaves at Pondicherry : they were natives of 
Madivgascar and the East coast of Africa, 81. 
are slaves in the isles of Boui'bon and Mauri¬ 
tius, 93. where they are subject to the small¬ 
pox and other mortalities, 94. Anwarodean 

Khan killed by a Fr. Gaflfrce, 128.-1750, 

July, a company of them serving in the Eng¬ 
lish arnof', 148.-1751, July, march Avith 

Gingen, 171, and behave resolutely at Vol- 
coiidah, 174 . and at Dtatoor, 174 and 176. 
posted in the entrenchment at Tritchinopoly, 
201. —1752, ./uue, the Fr. Caffres taken at 
►Seringham consiclered as strict prisoners, 239. 
July, tlie Eng. rafftes, the fb-st cause of the 

rout at Yiaaiuiidi, 2o(5.-1705, •fme, in 

the real- guard at Natam, 392.-1756, 100 

sent w-ith Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivclly coimtrics, 423. 

Calacad, fort in the Tmivelly country, 30 m. x. 

of Cape Comorin.-1752, sold by Moode- 

iniah .to the K. of Travancore, 400.-1755, 

April, taken possession of by Maphuze Khan's 
troops, 400, 401. w'ho are beaten there in 
July, 401, and again in Heptember, 402. 
CALBimoA, a considerable towm and fortress 
N. w'. of Golcondah, and 50 m. w. of Beder. 

- 1752 , November, Salabadjing makes peace 

here Avith Balagerow', and Ragogee Bonsola, 
328. but Ragogee renews hostilities, 329.—— 
1753 , January, Bussy falls ill here, 330. 
Calancand&n, fort of a Polygar 13 m. n. e. of 
Ghevclpctorc, taken June 1756, by Mahomed 
Issoof, 425. 

VALDUTTA, Presidency of the Eng. settlements 
in Bengal, 83. Medway hove down here in 
1747 , p, 88. Dupleix threatened to reduce it 
.L 1 1 2 to 
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to a fishing town, 378. See Bengal inj>, 66. 
87, 88. 209. 279. 434. 

CALLIA.VD, Captain.-1763, 'SepUnxher the 

19th, arrives with the reinforcement at Trit- 
cliinopoly, 309. September 21st, serves at the 
battle of the Sugax-loafcRock, 310. and con¬ 
tributes much to gain it, 312.-1764, April, 

examines Poniapiha’a treachery, 348. Map 
12th, sent to bruig in a convoy of provisions, 
which brings on a general action between the 
2 armies, in which CaUiaud beats off the ene¬ 
my, 354, 366, 386. deputed to the K of Taii- 

jore, 361.- lido, April, commands, inTrit- 

chinopoly, active, prepares to oppose Maissin, 
396, 397. endeavom-8 to reconcile Tanjore and 

Tondiman, 402, 403.-1750, ordered to 

• equip Mahomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos¬ 
tages of Etiaporum and Catabomiuaigue, 423. 
Camels, carry dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in armies, 392. 

Camp, description of a camp in India, 228, 229. 

^f the Mysore camp, 311. 

Campbkll, Charles, Captain.-1753, Septem¬ 

ber the 19th, defends the w'ater-course before 
'rritchiiiopoly, 308. September 21st, serves at 
the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 310. 
Canaha, Country on the Malabar Coast, ex¬ 
tends between the rivers Alega and Cangre- 
cora, Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 
Candahau, Kandahak. ——1738, 1739. 
Nadir Schah invades Indostan ftom lienee, 

23.-1747, Ahmed the AbdaRi becomes 

King of Candahar, and from hence in 1748, 
invades Indostan, 122. 

Candawoke, Conpanore, Province.- 

1760, December 4, the Nabob serves in Na- 
zLrjing’s anny, 156. * 

Cangreewa, River, Southern Boundary of Cana- 
ra, 121. 

Canibals, some in India according to Thevenot, 

6 . 

Cannon, a vast piece found at Arcot and em¬ 
ployed by Clive, 190,191. 

Canoul, Kanoul, City, Country, under 

the Subah of the Decan, 168.- 1762 

March, the City sacked by Mr. Bussy. who 
gives the government of the country to Sa- 
aoudin Khan, the infant son of Murza&jing, 
249. Morarirow's Country adjoins on the n. 
to Canoul, 426. 

Canoul, Nabob of, a Pitan.-1760, ac¬ 

companies Naziijing into the Carnatic, 142. 

confederates against him, 143. m, 146.- 

Decern. 4th, in the battle when Nazirjing is 
lulled, 166.--1761, February, kills Murza- 

fiying, 164, 

CAPE COMORIN. See Comorin. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. - 1748, March, 

April, Boscawen’s fleet there, 92. joined there 
by 6 Dutch ships, sail May the 8th, 92. are 35 


days in the passage to Mauritius, 96, an Eng. 
*slup wrecked on an island 800 m. e. of the 
Cape, 406. 

^aranyoly, fort with districts s. of Chinglapett.. 

,-1756, disputed between the Eng. d&d 

Fr. Governments, 403. 

Carical, m. 136. See Karical. 

CARNATIC, the ancient, much'more extensive 
than the present, 37. the river ^stna bounded 
it to the N. 146. 

CARNATIC, the present, synonymous to the 
country meant by the Nabobship of Arcot, 
imder which head, every material mention of 
the Carnatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned; 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 45, 46. 48, 49. 61, 52, 
63, 64, 56. 69. 61. 78, 84. 118, 119. 121. 
125, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135, 136, 

137, 138. 142. 144. 161. 163, 164. 161, 162. 

166. 168. 177. 181. 202, 213. 220. 239. 241, 

242, 243. 247. 252. 273. 274, 275. 278. 286. 

287. 304. 316. 326. 329. 335, 336, 337, 338, 

339. 341. 346. 367. 373. 375, 376. 389. 397. 

401. 403. 417. 421. 425. 436. 

Caroor, Carom, the strongest of the frontier towns 
belonging to the My,soreans toivards Tritchi • 
nopoly, from whence it had been besieged by 
Chundasaheb, 202. is 50 m. e. of Tritchino- 

poly, 203.-1751, Novembe*-, the Mysoie 

army assembles there, 203. and in December 
marches from thence to Trifchinopoly, 20S, 
207. 


Caryamungalum, a village near Trivt,di.-1753, 

April, a Fr. party driven out of it, 280. 
CASTS, the ti'ibes of the original natives of 
Indostan, uncertain how many, have insur¬ 
mountable distinctions, 4, 6. all acknowledge 
the Bramins, 6. pecularities in food and 
shedding of blood, 6. 

Catabominaigub, Polygar, bis country, 60 

m. N. E. fiom Tinivelly.-1760, April, 

Colonel Heron sends a detachment against 
him, 386. to whom he gives hostages at Shi- 
linaikenpettah, 890. November, he is head of 
the Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Pulitaver, 420.-1756, March, joins Ma- 

phuze Khan, and fights in company with him, 

422. 423. treats with Calliaud for his hostages, 

423. June, redeems them, 424.» 

Cattans, de-1763, July, employed by Du- 

pleix and Breniex to betray Tritchinopoly, is 
detected and employed by Dalton to deceive 
Brenier, 297i 298. 299. August, is hanged, 
304. m, 320. m, 321.* 

Catwall, the Mahomedan Court of criminal cases 

in Indostan, is ciuel and corrupt, 26. 

Cavalry, of indostan in general. For the 
great nuenbers employed in one army, See 
Army. How hired and enlktri, 49, and 

424. 


CAVA5{iRy, 
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(.’AVALRY, of Asscllw-iuab. -1761, go 

over to AUum Khan at Madura, 170, 171. 
See AbduUwahab. , 

• -of Allom Khak. See Al. Khan. , 

-of Balaoeeow. See Balagerow. 

-of Bazinbow. See Bazinrow. 

-of Chundabahbb-1761* Jultf, 

are superior to Mahomedally's.-1762, 

Jfay, quits him at Seringham, 231. See 
Chundasahcb. 

-of Ghaziodban Khab. See 

Ghaziodeau Khan. 

-of Mahomedajlly.- 1751 , join 

the English army, 171, 172.-1763, JtUy, 

stop and insult the Nabob in his palace, 294, 
296, and are permitted to go over to the ene¬ 
my, 296. See Mahomedally. 

-of Maphuze Khan.——1754, 

Auffust, refuse to march with him from Fort 

St. Da\dd, 367.-1766, he has no con- 

troul over their Jemauick^s or Captains 422, 
See Maphuze Khan. 

-of Mobakirow, their excellence, 

364. See Morarirow. 

-- of the Morattoes in general, de¬ 
scribed, 40. then.' manner of fighting, 197, 
198.-For the services and explots of par¬ 

ticular armie.s and bands see their Generals 
and Leader8,*Balagerow, Balapah, Bazinrow, 

, Innis Khan, Morarirow, Ragogee Bonsola. 

* -of Mysore. See Mysoreans, the 

Regent, V^rana. 

-of Nizam a 1 M u l u r x. See 

Nizam. 

- of Tanjore. See K. of Tanjore, 
Tanjorines, Monacgee, Gauderow. 

CA UCASUI^, barrier of India to the n. 2. Ta¬ 
merlane enters India through the Caucasus, 
13. it turns the course of the Ganges, 14. 
Tamerlane in his return repasses the Caucasus, 
through the mountains of Sheberto, 16. 
Caveri, River, rises in the mountains of 
Malabar, within 60 m. of Mangalore, passes 
through M^ore; and near Tritchinopoly after 
a course of 400 m. sends off on arm, which is 
the Coleroon, sends many branches through 
Tanjore to the Sea, 177, m, 178. Tritchino¬ 
poly standa within ^ a mile of the Caveri, 180, 
m, 181, m, 182. Chucklypollam stands on 
the s. bank, 200. m, 201. Caioor is on the 
bank of the tSaveri, 203. as is Kistnaveram, 
206. TO, 214. TO, 21“^ 219, m, 220. m, 

222. TO, 226. TO, 229f. to, 281. m, 232. to, 

288.-1752, December, little water in the 

bed, 270 . in which a party of the Eng. troqps 

are cut off by the Morattoes, 270, 271. i», 

282, TO, 289^ Dalaway’s Choultry stands on 
the 8. bai^ 299. as does Moota Chellinoor, 

304 .-1764, January, 1200 Morattoes are 

cuf off by Monacgee between two arms of the 


Caveri, 341, m, 343. m, 366, the mound at 
CoUaddy prevents its stream from uniting 
again with the Coleroon, 360. m, 364. a wa¬ 
ter course from the Caveri passes between EU- 
miserxuu and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. m, 

369.-1764, August, the French overflow 

the ground round Mootackellinoor, from the 

Caveri, 370. to, 389.-1765, July, the river 

swelled, 397. 

Caundobah, Vizir uid favourite of Mahomed 
Sohah from 1720 to 1739. he quarrels with 
Nizamalmuluck, who brings in the PersianB, 
22 . 

Cayetar, a town 20 m. N. of the town of Tini- 
velly, 424. 

Verne, the Portugueze on discovering the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of. Trinconomalee is one of 
its harbours, 63.^ to, 88 . the Fr. have trans¬ 
planted some shoots of Cinnamon from Ceylon 
tq^ Mauritius, 94. The Moravar’s Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

CuAOE, Captain, 1753, April, left in the com¬ 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with suc¬ 
cess ; but losing a part of his garrison in a saUy, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dies of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 
Chamiaul, garden and'palace at Hyderabad, in 
which Bussy and Lis army take post July 1766, 
p, 433.• 

Chevelpetort, fort commanding the districts of 

Nadamundulum.-1756, February, taken 

by the Pulitaver and his allies, 422, April, 
abandoned to Mahomed Issoof, 424. June 
the 10^ Maphuze Khaii and Mahomed Issoof 
encamp there, 425. 

CIIICACOLE, Province, of the Decan, 158. 

-1763, November, Bussy obtains it for the 

French Company, 334. it is the largest of the 
4 Northern maritime provinces, 335. The 
Nabob JaJferally, offended at tbe cession of it 
to the French, brings in an army of Morattoes, 

who ravage the province, 373, 374.-1766, 

January, stipulation in the conditional treaty 
what settlements the English and French 
should have in the province, 376, and 376, its 
revenues not defined, 376. 

Chieftain, equivalent to Khan, 62. 
Chillambabam, CrilIiAMbbttm, famous 
Pagoda, 109. m, 112. m, 137. m, 277. Bona- 

gerry, a fort near it, 280. to, 281.-1763, 

Apnl, the Eng. Seijcant quits^the Pagoda sua- 

O the governor of treachery, 287. the 
take possession of it, 287. April, and 
May, Morarirow before it, 288. to, 306. Au- 

guit, tbe Morattoes and Fr. rendezvoas there, 

306.-1764, an Eng. party from Devi Co- 

tah make an incursion into its districts, 368. 
Palam Cotah near it, 369. 

Vhimundelnm, plain, 4 m. W'. of Fort St. David. 

-1746, 
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—1746, Deemher 10th, Anwuodean Khan’s 
army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 

the bound hedge, 236.-1752, Auqxtst, the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Yicravandi, retire 

hither, 256.-1764, February, the seijeant 

and h^ guard cut off by the Morattoes, 277. 

CHINA, comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 

-1744, three Fr. ships from China taken 

by Barnet’s squadron, 60.-1762. Dupleix 

keeps the sailors, and mans the China ships 
from Pondicherry \nth Lascars, 262. 

CHixoiiAPETT, Fort, with considerable districts, 

N. of and near the Paliar, 261.-1762, 

September, troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobelong are taken by Clive, 263. 
Btinds 30 m. w. of Cobelong, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass, | a m. n. of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with judgment, 266. October, attacked by Clive, 
and surrendered the 3Ist, 265, 266. December, 
the Fr. prisoners at Arcot conspiring, are re¬ 
moved hither, 276.-1763. its districts often 

harrassed by neighbouring petty chiefs, '319. 

Chitiapet, Fort. - 1750, December, Shana- 

vaze Khan escapes tliither, 167. and returns 

from thence to Murzafajing, 163.-1761, 

October, a French party sent from Pondicherry 
anive there, and from thence join Kajasaheb 
at Arcot, 197. 


Chittbbpovuo, Country, adjoins on the s, 
to Canara.-1748, the Kajah with the as¬ 

sistance of Ohimdasaheb defeats ^e Kajah of 
Bedrour, 121. Chundasaheb goes from thence 
to Murzafajing, 126. 

Chitiqan, on the s. e. coniines of Indo- 
stan, 2. A 

Choul, a harbour, and forti,fiied citymelonging 
to the Morattoes on the C. of Malabar, 410. 

- 1755, March 23d, their fleet from thence 

join Commodore James, 411, and return thi¬ 
ther in April, 414.——1766, February, their 
army marches from thence to the attack of 
Gheriah, 414. 

Choultry, a building in India, for the shelter of 
travellers, very frequent, described, 187. m, 
187. at Samiaveram, 223, 224, 226. the Eng¬ 
lish party defeated at the great Choultry at Se- 
ringham, 269, 270. m, 280. the Fr. dislodged 
from that near Mootachellinoor, 284. 

Chuckx.t-poli.am, a village on the s. bank of 

the Caveri, 2^ m. u. of Tritchinopoly.- 

1761, November, December, Chundasaheb 

encamped there, 200.-1762, March, April, 

still there, 216, 217. move from thence into 
the 1. of Scringham, 218. the Engl, encamp 
there, and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjorines take post there, 232, and 287. 
Chundasaheb put to death there, 241. m, 268. 

m, 313.-1754, the Fr. encamp there, 364. 

a water-course from the river there, 368. m, 
369. 


CHUNDASAHEB-1732 to 1786, a relation 

of Doastally, whose daughter he marries, gives 
, his own to the Duan G(wam Hussein, and ad- 
, ministers the office in his stead, 37, 38.-o— 
1736, goes with Subderally to Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tntchinopoly and gets 

S ssession of the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
eerasBud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
and Saducksaheb in Madura and Dindigul, 39. 
vexes the Tanjofines and Mysoreans, who 

invite the Morattoes, 41.-1740, takes the 

field, but delays to join Doastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits SubderaUy at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves his wo¬ 
men and son there, 42, 43. December, unex¬ 
pectedly besieged in Tritchinopoly by the Mo- 

rattoes, 43.-1741, his brothers defeated 

and killed, he surrenders the city March 26th 
and is carried prisoner to Satarah, 44. his con¬ 
nexions with Dupleix suspected by Meerassud 
45.——1748, still a prisoner, 118. his cha¬ 
racter respected ; on the death of Seid Maho¬ 
med, the chiefe in the Carnatic look up to 
him ; Dupleix corresponds with him, and aids 
in obtaimng his release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leaves Satarah with 3000 Morattoes, is de¬ 
feated and made prisoner, but immediate’^ re¬ 
leased, gains a victory for the Kajah of Chit- 
terdourg) and is at the head oi 0000 meU| 121, 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per¬ 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 125.- 

1749. they approach and are joined by troops 
from Pondicherry, 126. and Judy 23d defeat 
Anwarodean at Amboor, who is killed in the 
battle, 126 to 129. Murzafajing appoints 
Chundasaheb Nabob of the Carnatic, 129, m, 
1'30. they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Cliunda gives the Fr. 81 
villages in the neighbourhood, 132. his title 
reprobated by Mabomedally, 132. he marches 
with Murzafajing and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore, summons the K. to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
their stay protracted until Naziijing ap¬ 
proaches, 135, 136, on which they mexch 
back to Pondicherry harrassed by the Mora- 
toes, 137.-1760, Dupleix aids Chundasa¬ 

heb with 60,0001. and 2000 Emopeans to 
serve against Nazirjing and the English, 138. 
On the mutiny of the Fr. officers and theije- 
treat of their troops, Ik^urzaffijing surrenders 
himself to Nazfr^ng, but Chundasaheb goes 
with the Fr. troops to Pondichmry, behavw 
eallantly in the retreat, 140,141,142. Dupleix 
^gotiates with Naziijing in behalf of Murza- 
fanng, and Chundasaheb, 143, 144, 145. 
Chundaehheb with the Frenchi^oops beat up 
a part of Nazirjing’s camp, 1467^% 146. April. 
on the retreat of Naziijmg to ^cot, the^Fr. 
troops take Trivadi, In July, shirmish aj^ainst 

the 
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the Englieh and Mahomedally. \n.Aug%tatf with 
1000 of Chundasaheb's horse, they intirely 
routMahomedally’s army, left by the English, 
146 to 151. and take Gingee, 161, 152, 163, 
the conspiracy of the Pitan Nabobs procec^p 
at the same tune that Dupleut is negotiating 
with Nazirjing, who on the 4th of December is 
attacked by the Fr. troops, and killed by the 
Nabob of Cudapah, 153 to 166. Mahomed¬ 
ally dreading Chundasaheb flies, 157. Joy of 
Dupleix and Chundasaheb at Pondicherry, 
168, 169. December, Murzafajing comes there 
and declares Chxmdasaheb Nabob of Arcot, 

161.-1761. who marches with his own 

troops and 800 French from Pondicherry to 
Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and 
eyen by Mortizally, 168. The oflicers in Ti- 
nirelly inclined to him ; AUuin Khan at Ma¬ 
dura declares for him, 169. March, preparing 
to march against Tritchinopoly, iH. April, 
his troops in Verdachelum surrender, 172. 
encounters the English and Nabob's army at 
Volcondah, and gains an advantage over them, 
172, 173, 174. follows them to Utatoor, 174. 
operations between the two armies there, 174, 
176, 176, 177. follows them to Seringham, and 
takes possession of the great Pagoda, 180. the 
Pr. take Codaddy, 180, 181. They with Chun¬ 
dasaheb’s arn^ cross the Caveri and encamp to 
the BiOfTritehittopoly, 181. liia troops greatly 
•out-number Mahomedally’s, 183. September, 
4000 of Ms troops detached to attack Clive in 
Arcot under the command of Ms son Rajah- 
saheb, 186. m, 192. In the interval beleaguers 
Tritchinopoly, 200, 201, 202. some of his 
cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysoreans 
and Captain Dalton, 203. December, 200 of 
them beaten up by Innis Khan, 204. who prof¬ 
fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- 

dasaheb’s which were 12,000 p, 206.-1762, 

February, state of his army, wMch is now 
equalled by Mahomedally*s, 208. m, 209. his 
son’s troops in the Carnatic take service with 
chiefs attached to him, 213. Morarirow be¬ 
gins to treat with Mm, 214. March 28th, 
cannonade between the two armies on the arri¬ 
val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 
Clive ; Allum Khan killed, 214, 216, 216. 
April 1st, Dalton sent to surprize Ms camp, is 
missed, 217. on which the Fr. oblige Chunda- 
aaheb much ^gainst Ms own opimon to cross 
over with them into the I. of Seringham, 218. 
Morarirow quits his^ cerrespondence with 
Chundasaheb, 220. April 6th, Clive detached 
to Samiavaram, Ms successes on that side the 
Coleroon until the 14th of May, 221 to 2%8. 
when he caimonades the oomp of Chundasa¬ 
heb in the^land, 228, 229. mofit of whose 
officers eflUa troops leave him, 231. with the 
rest he goes into the Pag. of Seringham, 231, 
23Z Law despairing of succour, anxious for 
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the fate of Chundasaheb, 233. and treats 
wi^ Monaegee for his escape, 236, 237. 
puts himself into Monaegee’s Wide, and is 
made a prisoner, 237, 238. disputes amongst 
the allies concerning him, 240. Ms army to¬ 
tally reduced andsdispersed, 239. is put to 
death by Monaegee’s order, and his head sent 
to Mahomedally, 240, 241. who treats it 
with ignominy, 241. merits of his character, 
242. July, the CMcfs in his interest in the 
Carnatic are not yet reduced, 2^3. the reduc¬ 
tion of his power, an advantage to the Mwo- 
reans, 244. Pondicherry alarmed, but Du¬ 
pleix not depressed at Ms death, 248. m, 262. 
before Chundasaheb’s death Bussy obtained a 
commission from Salabadjing, appomting Du- ^ 
pleix Nabob "bf tlfe Carnatic, 436. Diibleix 
proclaims Ms son Ilajahsaheb, 263. m, 266. 
his talents not equalled in Ms son, 274, 276. 
praised by Dupleix, 278. Ms fate deters Ma¬ 
homed Comaul, 317. 337.-1764, Jan- 

patents of Ms titles produced at Sadrass, 
338. rn, 339. he brought Maphuze Khan 
from Amboor to Pondicherry, 316. m, 378. 
m, 381. 'I'he Moravar apologizes for having 
sided with him, 384. the Fr. assort Ms preten¬ 
sions to the Madura and Tinivelly comitries, 
316. m, 399. m, 403. 

CtA-nKE, Captain, 1751. ./■«/»/, Ms party with 

Clive’B fights a Fr, detacluacnt at Condorc, 182. 

CLIVE.—1748, September, as Ensign, and dis- 
tinguishA himself before Pondicherry, 102. 

-1749. Avgust, and at Devi Cotah, 116. 

went to India in the mercantile sernce of the 
Company, is appointed Coimnissary to the 

troops,,, 181.^-1761. May, servos in the 

fight at Volcondah, 174. and in the detach¬ 
ment wMch relieves Verdachelum, he and 
Pigot attacked in their return, 181, 182. 
July, is appointed a Captain, and with Captain 
Clarke beats the Pr. party at Condore, 182. 
marches from Madrass on the 26th of August 
with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 183. Sep¬ 
tember Ist, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 
184. various operations, siege and defence of 
the fort, and repulse of the storm November 
14, from p, 184 to 196. November 19, Clive 
takes the field, is joined by Basinrow the Mo- 
rattoc, 196, 197. they defeat Rajahsaheb at 
Arni, and get some of his effects from the 
governor, 197, 198, 199. he inlists 600 of 
the enemy’s Sepoys, 199. December, takes the 
pagoda of Conjeveram, 199, 200. returns to 

Madrass and Fort St. David, Jfl)0. m, 204.- 

1762. February, takes the fidd from Madrass, 
209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Rajahsa¬ 
heb at Covrepa^lk, 210, 211, 212. marches 
to Arcot, from thence towrards Velore, is re¬ 
called to Fort St. David, and destroys the 
town of Dupleix Fateabad, 218. the extent 
of territory recovered by him in the Camatie. 

213. 
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21S. March 14ih, proceeds with. Major Law¬ 
rence and the re&nforcements to Tritcninomly, 

219. oppOTes the enemy's cannonade at Coil- 
addy» 214. aotiTe in the general cannonade be¬ 
tween the two armies, 215, 216. April 6th, 
detached with a large irwce to the north of 
the Coleroon, and encamps, at SamiaTarom, 

220, 221. his detachments take Munsuxpett 
and Lalguddy, 221 and 222. April 14th, 
marches to Utatoor, but returns immediately 
on D'Autu^'s retreat, 222. and is attacked in 
the night by a considerable detachment of the' 
Fr. army, which he defeats after various mis¬ 
takes and adventures, 222 to 226. is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228. May 14th, moves, and 
on the llSth cannonades the aiemy’s camp on 

island, 228, 229. takes Pitchandtdi, 229. 
230. grants passports to Chundasoheb’s troops, 

S art of whom come over to hunt 231. m, 232. 

fay, 271h, marches, defeats, and takes D'Au- 
tueil’s reinforcement in Volcondah, 233, 234, 
235. the Fr. in Seringham having capita]|jated, 
Clive rejoins the main body on the island, 239. 
m, 240. September, takes Cobelong, and beats 
a reinforcement, 261, 262, 283, 264. takes 
Chinglape^ 264, 265, 266. obliged by ill¬ 
ness to quit the field, and to return to Europe, 
266. m,279. Mahomed Issoof inlisted under hm 

in 1761, p, 847. »», 381. m, 382.-1765. 

in Englwd, appoint^ a Lieutenant Colonel, 
governor of Fort St. David, and seift to Bom¬ 
bay to command, in case of the abEKsnee of Col. 
Scot, the expeditionprojected|agaiiistSalabad- 
jing, 406. October, arrives with the troops at 

Bombay, 406. m, 407.-1766, Februarv, 

commands the land forces against Oheriab, 
414. 416. 

Cobelong, a fort, m, 261. near the sea, 20. m. s. of 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprized by 

the Fr. l^dingfirom a ship in 1760, p, 262.- 

1752. S^ember, taken by Clive, 261 to 263. 
who beatsapa^y coming to its relief, 264. 
October, its fortifications blown up, 266. 
CooHin, city on the Malabar Coast; the K. of 
Travenoore has extended his dominions to the 
boundaries Of Cochin, 400. 

Coffee-tree, transplanted from Beit ul Fockih in 
Arabia, to 1. of Bourbon, 93. 

Coffiees. See CafOres. 

Co3± Abiwixa, Knxx,-1748. General of 

Kizamulmuludt, when he came into the Car¬ 
natic, appointed Nabob of Arcot, reconducts 
the army to Golcondidi, 51. is foi^ dead on 
the night before he tree to set out tot Arcot, 
62. is succeeded by Anwarodemi Khan, 53. 
CoUabby, on the Mmahar C. one of Angria’s 
strong holds-^1722. attacked by Com. Ma¬ 

thew’s squadron and a Portuguese army from 
Goa, unsuccessfully, 410, 

^Ooiladdy, Koikiddy, a fort situated at the eastern 
extremity of the island of Seiingham, 177. a 
. 3 


mile B. of the great mound, 180.-1751. 

* August, wdl defended by Trusler, hut aban¬ 
doned, 189, 181. a Fr. party sent from Bience 

, to Condore, 182.-1762. March, the Eng- 

, lish line of marolt' cannonaded from hente, 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at Seringham, 221. April the 26th, taken 
^ Monaegee, 226.——1763, Oc<o6er, the 
E^lish army go into cantonmemts there, 316. 
m, 319. m, 320. November 26th, the firing 
at the assault on Tritchinopoly heard there 
December 3d, the army return from thence, 

324.-1764. May 24th, taken by Maissin, 

who cuts thxoiigh the mound, 360. Capt. Jos. 
Smith detached thitherto protect thelabourers 
repafring the mound, 371 and 372. 

Coilguddy, a Pagoda, 8 m, e. of Madura.- 

1766. AprU, the Governor of Madura re¬ 
tires thither. Colonel Heron takes the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384,386. 
which the CoUeries afterwards revenge, 891 
and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Tirambore, 423. 

Coilorepettah, a fort in the Tmivclly country, 
belonging to the Poly gar Condomnaigue, 
taken by assault by Mahomed Issoof, June, 
1756, p, 426. 

Coii&LA, coxultry, bounds the country of Mo- 
rarirow to the s. 426. ^ 

CoLLEEiES,-1752. February, 3000 sent by 

'rondiman to the assistance of Mohomodally, 
208. some contribute to discover the treason of 
Poiiiapah, 348, 349, and 382. ,.Atchempet- 
tah bmongs to the CoUeries, 366. their cha¬ 
racter, to steal the horses of Col. Lawrence 
and Clive, 381, 382. not so atrocious as de¬ 
scribed by Father Martm, 383.-1768. 

May, manner in which the CoUeries of La- 
chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 
383. detest the Eng. for plundering the images 
at Coilguddy, 386. stab a party of Eng. Se¬ 
poys asleep, 301. attack the Eng. army in the 
pass of Nattom, and recover their gods, 393, 
394. June, sworm abroad on the departure 
of the Eng. army from TiniveUy, 399. The 
Fulitaver sends his CoUeries abroad to plunder, 
401.'——1766, March, 160 CoUeries serving 
with Mahomed Issoof, 423. 

CoLBKOOM, river, bounds Tanjore to the n. 
106——1749. the Eng. troops for the first 
time cross the Coleroon, 109. At Devi po- 
tah, the river vrithin the barHs capable of re¬ 
ceiving ships of burthen, 112. the ships sent 
agmnst Devi Cotah^ anchor at the mouth of 
the river, 113. m, 133. «t, 137. m. 168. m, 
J169. is an arm of the Caveri, and the first 20 
miles of their sepmation forms the 1. of Se- 
ringham,' 177, 178. subject to wjdden altera- 

rions, 179.-1761, J'oly, cr^od by the 

Eng. army retreating to Tritchinopoly, 179. 

m, 181.-1762, April, Ohundasiheb’s 

army 
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army in the 1. of Seringham encamp along 
the Coleroon, 218. Afizy, Clive detached<tu 
take post North of the Coleroon, 220, 221. 
Lalguddy close to the Coleroon, 222. m, 222. 

^ 225. Pitohandah the n. bank, 22^. 
m, 228, a mound on the bank£rom FitchaiT- 
dah to the w. 228.15 Frenchmen jump from 
the wall of Pitchandah into the river and are 
drowned, 230. m, 231. m, 232. m, 268. m, 277. 
the river is near CMUambrum, 281, w, 304, 
m, 316. m, 342. m, 354. some of the 
Eng. Sepoys retreating from Palamcotah, 
drowned in the Coleroon, by a sudden swell, 
359. the mound at CoUaddy prevents it from 
running into the Caveri, 36p. /a, 363. 367. 
the woods of WariorepoUam extend almost to 
the Coleroon, 396--—1756, July the 9th, 
the Coleroon and Caveri swelled, 397. 

Comoro bay, on the C. of MalaW, 15. m. k. 

of Severndroog-1755. April, the Bombay 

and Morattoe fleets anchor there, 411. 

CoMOAiN CxFE, m, 40. firom Musulipatnam to 
C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re¬ 
ceiving a ship of 300 tons burthen, 112. m, 
125. The Subah of the D^can rules from 
Brampore to C. Comorin, 168. the territory 
to Tinivelly extends to C. Comorin, 169. 
The CoUeries axe the inhabitants of the woods 
which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como¬ 
rin, 208. llie authority of Arcot extends 

, from the R. Penar to this Cape, 245. On the 
Malabar Coast, it terminates the kingdom of 
Txavenco(e> 400. the Malabar Coast from C. 
Comorin to Surat is intersected by many 
Rivers, 407. 

CoKAOBB Anoeia. See Anoria. 

Conandercoile, a town in the woods halfway be¬ 
tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore.-1753. 

July, the Eng. army halt there, 296. 

Condamnaigue, Polygar of CoUorepettah. June 
1756, made a prisoner when his place was 
stormed by Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

CoNDANORE See. Caxdanoee. 

Condavir, Province,-1762. November, ob¬ 

tained by M. Bussy ; it adjoins to the districts 
of Masulipatnam, 328. m, 334. extends be¬ 
tween the rivers Kristna 'and Gondegama, 
335. its annual revenue rated at 180,000 ru¬ 
pees, 33&——1754. The Morattoes, who 
bad ravaged Chicacole, pass through Condavir 
^ their return, 874. m, 376. 

Condore, Condoh-, a town 10. m. from- Taruore. 
——1751. July, Captain Clarke and Clive 

defeat a Th. party thdfe, 182.-1763, April, 

the K. of Tanjore Tisits the Nabob Maho* 

medally and Mmor Lawrence here, 281.- 

1766. July, the K. deputes Monaegee to ^it 
theNabo^ere, 397. • 

Conjeverm^^ considerable town and pagoda, 


40 m. inland from Madrass.-1761. August 

29th, Clive marching to Arcot passes through 
it, 183.—Rajahsahens troops t^e post in 
pagoda to intercept 2 eightemi pounders, going 
to Olive, but retire on the approach of a de¬ 
tachment from .^cot, 185. the Pagoda gar¬ 
risoned by the French during the siege of 
Arcot. Chve takes it in December, 199, 200. 

«*, 208.-1762. January, R^asaheb takes 

possession of It again, and repairs the walls, 

209. it surrenders again to Clive, 210.- 

1764. AprU, Maphuxe Khan loitering there, 
347. until the month of July, 362. when he 
marches with the Eng. reinforcement from 
thence to Tritchinopoly, 362, 363. m, 372. 

Coolies, the carriers ofburthais in Indostan, 
79 m, 81,—trl749, many of them drswncd 
at Devi Cotah, 112. m, 115. m, 170. m, 371. 

CoopEU, LieutenaJit. - 1752. September, 

killed at Cobelong, 262. 

Cora Gehaxabad. Anwaxodcan Khan had 
been, the governor there 52. 

Cooktparah, 5, m. x, e. of Elimiscrum, and 5, 

w. of Kelli Cotah, 344.-1764. February 

the 12th, the Eng. detachment with the com¬ 
pany of grenadiers cut off, 344, 345. 

Cope, Captain, -1749. commands the first 

expedition into Taidore, 109, 110, 111, 112. 
serves under Major Lawrence in the second, 

and defends Achaveram, 117, 118-1760. 

July, commands the Eng. forces sent to join 
Mahome^ally at Trivad^ 148. a cannonade 
with the French, 149. di^s in opinion with 
Mahomedally concerning the operations, and 
is recalled with the troops to Fort St. David 
in August, 149, 150 December, thinks it 
hazardous to attack the Fr. troops returning to 
Pondicherry wfth the treasures of Nazirjing, 

168.-1751. sent with a detachment of 

Europeans and Sepoys to Mahomedally at 
Tritchinopoly, 168. attacks Madura mid is 
repulsed, 169, 170. sends 100 Europeans to 
join the English army, 172. December sent to 
command the detachment at Kistnaveram, 
206. is mortally wounded there, 207. 

COROMANDEL, COAST OF, m, 25. Madrass 
the Presidency of the Euglisb settlements on 

this C. 33. m, 34. m, 35.-1745. Barnet’s 

squadron appears on the Coast, 60. and leaves 

it, 61.-1746. Delabourdonnais appears, 

62. m, 64. m, 65. »i, 66. the Coast, dangerous 
for ships frmn the loth of October to the 20th 
oTDecember, 69. and 70. theSouthemmoonsoon 
sets in in Apnl, 70. the ruin of Delabourdon- 
naia squaefron, the cause of the subsequent 
events on the C. 73. after the loss of Madrass, 
Fort St. David takes the rule of the English 
settlements on the C, 78——1747. Fei. the 
Fr. ships sail away to avoid the English, 85. 

M m m the 
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the Fr. force on shore greatly superior to the 
Eng. 86. m, 92. the voyage from Mauritius to 
the C. is made in a mouth from.dpnl to Octo¬ 
ber, S6. m, 97. the nearest passage, 98.—— 
Dupleix vaimts to the princes of Coromandel, 
the repulse of the siege Pondicherry, 106. 
the laud near Devi Cotah the most fertile on 
the coast, 112. no port on this C. capable of 
receiving a ship or 300 tons, 112. boats used 

on the C. 113. - 1749. the success of 

Chundasaheb and Murz^ajing, raises much 
consternation throughout the Coast, 118 es¬ 
pecially amongst the enemies of Chundasaheb, 
129. Port St. Daivd continued the Presidency, 
131. m, 133. The river Kristna bounds the 
Coast to the north, 146, 147. The Nations 

• of Goromandel admire the politicks of Du. 
pleix after the deaths of Nazirjing and Murza- 
fajing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of 
Coromandel is generally divided between the 
lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. 
all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden 
alterations. 179. m, 229. m, 334. m, 33^. »>, 

365. m, 366. m, 371.- 1754. what the 

Eng. andFr. were to possess on this Coast ad¬ 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376. 
what revenues each had added to their former 
possessions, during the ww, 377i m, 105. m, 

406, m, 408. m, 418. m, 420.- 1756, 

the Fr. influence with Salubadjing deemed 
the greatest evil to the English affair»in Coro¬ 
mandel, 434. » 

COTHBEDDIN IBEK, Slave of Scheabeddin, 
who gives him the government of Delhi, 10. 
he extends the dominion, becomes indepen¬ 
dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. 

Cottapatam, on the sea shore 65. m. x. ofMa- 
drass, belongs to Bangar Yatchamnaigue, 417. 

Cowepstuli, fort in the road between Conjeveram 

and Arcot.-1762. Feb. battle near it 

gained by Clive, 210, 211, 212. surrenders 
to him, 212. m, 213. m, 217. 347- 

Cbow, Lieutenant, killed December 25th at the 
Choultry in Seringham, 271. 

CuoAvxu, Nxbobship, under Golcondah, 158. 

60 leagues from Pondicherry.-1751. 

Feb. Bussy and Salabadjing marched out of 
Cudapah, 166. tn, 249. Maphuze Khan re¬ 
mained there after the death of Murzafajing, 
346. 

Cud A. PAH, Nabob op, - 1750. One of 

the three Pi tan Nabobs, who accompany 
Naziijing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- 
gainst him itt'^Septernber, 142. and 143. and 
correspond with Dupleix, 145. He kills 
Naziqing DecarAer the 4th, p, 156. appears 
satisfied with Murzafajing at Pondicherry, 

160.-1761. attacks the rear of Murzafa- 

jio^ 8 army when arrived in the country of 
Cudapah, 163, flees wounded out of the bat¬ 


tle, 164. Palamcotah in the Carnatie is the 
Jaghire of the Nabob of Cudapah, 326. 
CuDDALORE, Town belonging to the Eng. 
situated about a mile s. of Fort St. David, de- 
‘ scribed, 78.——174if< December the 8th, tifce 
'Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu¬ 
sion, 81, 82. the 30th, another attemps frus¬ 
trated iu the embarkation, 83, 84.-1748. 

January, the prraare to attack it again, but 
are deterred by Major Lawrence encamping, 

88.- June 17th, deceived by a strataeen!, 

they attack it in the night, and are repulsed. 
91. m, 109. 

. D. 

D abul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s. 
of Sevemdroog, 407. which when at¬ 
tacked by Com. James in March 1756, ex¬ 
pects assistance from Dabul, 412. April, Se¬ 
vemdroog being taken, liamageepunt pro¬ 
poses to Com. James to attack Dabul, 413. 
DALAWAY, or RpoBNT, of Mysoeb 202. 

See Regent, under Mysore. 

Dalaway's Choultry, situated close to the s. bank 
of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 
Major Lawrence returning with the army 

from Taiijore arrives tliere August theTtri 

1763. p. 299. 

Dalton, Obtain-1760. iiarch, deputed 

with Major Lawrence to treat with Nazirjing 

138, 139.- 1761. June, commands the 

advanced post at the StreightSiof Utatoor, 
174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 
the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. drives the Fr. 
from a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201. 
October, with the company of grenadiers, res¬ 
cues the wood carts, 203.-—1752. succeeds 
Captain Cope in the post at Kistnaveram, and 
sends forward the Mysore army, follows them, 
and arrives at Tritchinopoly February the 6th, 
207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 
and the reinforcement with a large detach¬ 
ment, 214, 216, active in the action of that 
day, 216. April 1st, sent with 400 Europeans 
to attack Chuudasaheb’s camp in the night, 
but is misled, 217. April 3rd, takes Elinme- 
rum, 218, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 
from the enemy on the other side of the Ca- 
veri, 219. May the 9th, detached at attack 
D’AutcuU at Utatoor, who engages him, js 
beaten back, and abandons thi tort, of which 
Dalton takes possefisi^n, 226, 227, 228. joins 
Clive at Samiaveram, serves under him as a 
Volunteer in the cannonade of Enemy’s 
camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 
230. June 3d commands the advanced guards 
and receives the surrender of th^r. troops in 
Jumbakistna, 239. appointed to^mmand in 
Tritchinopoly, 244. is persent at the con- 

fer&ice, 
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ference, when the M^ore deputies demand 
the city of the Nabob, 244,246, 246. force 
of hb garrbon, 247. detects the schemes of 

•the Mysoreans to surpr&e the city, 267, 2^. 
tries to seduce them to make an attack, 2^, 
269. reinforces the Pagoda of Warriore, 260. 
the Regent dissembles civili^ to him, 260. 
December 23d, beats up the Regent’s camp 
imder Seringham in the night, 268, 269. posts 
a detachment of 70 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269. who are cut off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. turns the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 

-■1763, a detachment puts to the sword all 

the Mysoreans in the Pagoda of Velore, 272. 
they .cut off all provbions, 273. April 10th, 
discover that there is no grain in the Nabob's 
magazines, and sends express intelligence of 
this to Major Lawrence at Trivadi, 280, 281. 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Facquirc's Tope, 282, 283. m, 284. 
May, clears the Nabob when stop—by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets ..them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up Warriore, but the explosion fails 

at Weycondah, 290. mucli distressed for pro¬ 
visions, 297 w discovers the treachery of De 
Cattans, 297, 298, 299. Augnet the 9th, 

• cannonades the enemy’s cavalry during the 
action of the convoy, 301, 302. m, 304. 
Sept. 2lBtf sends Sepoys from the city, who 
pick up some of the fugitives from the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf rock, 313. October, quits the 
command of 'Tritcliinopoly, and returns to 
England, 316. 

Dalton's Battery, made by him in the N. w. 
gateway of Tritchinopoly, 320. m, 298. as¬ 
saulted by the Fr. in me night, Novemb. 27th, 
1763, p, 320 to 324. 

Damalcf^i, Passes, into the Carnatic from the 

w.-1740, May 20th, the Nab. Doastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41. they lye 
about 30 m. n, of Amboor, 127. 

Bamskla Venkitapah, considerable Poly- 
gar, N. w. of Madrass, n. and w, of Bangar 

latcham’s Coirntry. - 1766, Decetnber, 

compounds hb tributes with Mahomedally for 
100,000 Rupees, 417. 

Bjinishmend Xhan--1766, Governor of Ma¬ 

dura, where Slahomed Issoof finds every thing 
in dborder, 423, 424.^ • 

Darby, East India Ship, taken by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. 

D’ AuTBtJii., commands the troops sent to ioin 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb, 126. July 
23d, gain^be battle of Ambo^, 127, 128, 

129.-^760, Pcftmiry, joins the ani^ of 

Murzafajing at Villanore with 2000 Euro- 
pikns, 138. expostulates with Major Law¬ 
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rence, and cannonades the English quarters, 
140. on the mutiny of the French officers, or¬ 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi¬ 
cherry, 140. b accompanied by Chundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 
142. surprizes one of the quarters of Nazir- 
jing’s camp in the night* 146. follows Bussy 
with the main body, wnen fiussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 161.-1761, commands the Fr. troops 

with Chundasaheb in the fight at Volcondah, 

173-1762, April 14th, arrives at Utatoor 

with a reinforcement intended to join the Fr. 
troops with klr. Law, 222. marches from 
Utatoor, but returns into the fort on the ap¬ 
proach of Clive, 222. May 9th, engages Dal¬ 
ton’s party.near Utatoor, and marches’away 
in the night to Volcondah, 227. advances 
again towards Utatoor, b met by Clive ; re¬ 
treats to Volcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders his'whole party to CUve, 233, 234, 
236. m, 286. b a prisoner in Major Law- 
rlhcc’s camp at Seringham, 239. 

DECAN, Terbitokt, Soubahship op Ju¬ 
risdiction IN GENERAL. MoSt of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are under 
the Subah of the Decan, 3.5, the Ctunatic b 
one of the most considerable Nabobships under 
the Decan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Delhi to this Su- 
baship,* 124. six provinces comprehended in 
it, 167,• 158. of which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabobsj^ips, 168. the jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends from Brampore to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the Sea, 158. m, 161. m, 166. 

-1752, Dupleix’s projects of acqubitions 

in the Dccan, 2^8. October, Ghaziodin Khan 
approaching, 273. Tripetti, one of the most 
famous temples in the Decan, 317. m, 328. 
the rains in the Decan betw-een Golcondah and 
Aurengabad continue from the beginning of 
July to the end of SepUmher, 332. m, 336. «i, 
336. m, 337. Morarirow’s principality de¬ 
pends on the Subahship, 363. m, 378.- 

1766. Bussy continued by Godeheu in the 
management of the Fr. affairs in the De¬ 
can, 403, project in Engjpid to ruin the 
French influence in the Decan, 406. which, 
in the beginning of 1766, b well nigh broken 
by the rupture between Bussy and Salabadjing, 
426. Jeffcrally, the late Nab. of Rajahmun- 
drura, receives Jaghires in the Decan, 426. 
Shanavaze Khan proposes to Balagerow, to 
rid the Decan of the Freilch, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs hold feib in the Dccan on 
condition of military service to the Soubahship, 
431. evil consequences apprehended by the 
Englbh from the French influence in the De¬ 
can 434. Niermel, the most powerful of the 
Rajahs in the Decan, between Poni and Gol¬ 
condah, 436. 
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DECAN^ SvBAH, or Vicsbot of. Indivi¬ 
duals. Nizamalmuluck in 1736, p, 22, 23. 
wko was preceded by his fath.^ Ghaziodean 
Khan, 53. and in 1748, is succeeded by bis 
sou Naziniug, 122. wbo is opposed %bis 
nephew Murzafajiiw, 124. who on the 4th of 
Decemb. 1750, is l^aikd Subah in the field of 

battle on the death of Naziijing, 166.- 

1751, February, on the death of Mnrzafajing, 
Mi. Bustry proclaims Salabadjing.——1752. 
but Qhaziodin Khan, the elder brother ob¬ 
tains the commission at Ddhi, 250. In 1751, 
June, no Subah had made his residence at Au- 
rengabad since the death of Kizsunalmuluck, 

251.-1752, on the death of Ghaziodin 

Khan, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as¬ 
sert his father’s pretensions 274. 

De Cattans. See Cattans. 

DELABOXJBDONNAIS. See BOURDON- 
NAIS. 

DELHI, the ancibnt kinodom of.-1200, 

conquered by Scheabeddin, 10,-121^ the 

dominion extended by Cothbeddinibeck, who 
is succeeded by Ar^schah, and he by Ilit- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12. who 
dies in 1235. his suecessors to 1246, are Fi- 
rouze Schah Rocneddin, the Princess Badia- 
theddin, Beharamschab, Massoodschah Ala- 
eddih, Mahomcdschah Nassereddin, who made 
great conquests in India, 12. he is succeeded 
by Alseddm, who was alive in 1317 :■ achasm 
of 80 years in D’Herbelot: Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and is conquered *by Tamerlane in 
1398, JO, 12, 13, 14. the succession of these 
Dynasties are given by Feritsha, 30. Error 
concerning Arabians from Masulipatnam giv¬ 
ing a race of ki^s to Delhi, 147. 

DELHI, EMPIRE OF, and Government un¬ 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are the 
present Dynasty of GREAT MOGULS, viz 
Pit Mahomed, 1404, p, 16. Sultan Sharoch, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have little in¬ 
fluence in India until Babr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi in 1526. and dies 
1630, p, 17. Hommeion to 1566, p, 17, Ac- 
bor the 1605, p,,18. Gehangir to 1607, p, 18. 
Schah Gehan to 1666, p, 16. Aurengsebe to 
1707, j», 18. Behader Soh^ lehander Schah, 
Furuckshire, to 1716, p, 16. Raffeih al Dizjat, 
Raffeih al Doalat, Mahomed Schah, to 1739, 
p, 20, 21. when Thomas Kouli Khan takes 
and sacks Delhi, 22, 23. Fmitsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan Dynasties of Delhi from 

977 to 1606, p, 30. See Fbbitsha.- 

1732. Doast^y could not obtain a commisson 
from Delhi, 37. after the retreat of the Per¬ 
sians Nizanudmuluok is afiraid(^ attacks from 
Delhi, 39 and 45. of late years the Morattoes 
have frequently been at the gates of Delhi, 40. 
Ip 1743, Kizamalmuluck fears nothing more 


fr-om Delhi, his son Ghaziodin being ap¬ 
pointed Captain General there, 50.-^—^in 
1747, the Europeans as ignorant of Aroot, as 

of Delhi, 85.‘-1748, Invasion of the Ajb- 

*' dalli, death of Mahomed Schah, his sem Ah¬ 
med Schah proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in 
April, 122. Ghaziodin prefers his employ¬ 
ment at Dedhi to the Soubabship of the Decan 

124.'-1749, the English presidency on the 

C. of Coromandel aw^ by respect to tne Court 

of Delhi, 132.-1760, Nazirjing marchfaig 

towards Delhi, returns to encounter Murzafa- 
jing, 137. whose pretensions are supported by 
the mir at Delhi, 158. manners of the Court, 
167. —— 1762, the head of Chundasa- 
heb said to be sent thither to be viewed 
by the Emperor, 241.-1761, the Morat¬ 

toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Delhi to op¬ 
pose Salabadjing, 251. who receives a Dele- 

aate from thence, 262 and 436.-1762, 

Ghaziodin Khan marches from Delhi into the 
Decan, 273. accompanied from thence by De 

Volton, the Mogul’s physician, 274.-1753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted aflairs of Delhi-, 

336. m, 388.-1764, a fictitious patent 

from Delhi produced by the Fr. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340. m, 378. 

DELHI, power, and authority the Govern¬ 
ment——^not all the Countries of Indostan a3;e 
subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re¬ 
main only tributary, 35, 36. Nabobs must be 
confirmed from Delhi, 36. 

DELHI, CiTT, the present not situated exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14. the Mor- 
rattoes have of late years often been at the 
gates of 'Delhi, 40. In 1747, Delhi little 
known to the Europeans in the India, 85 <* vast 
piece of cannon said to be sent from Delhi to 

Arcot, 190.-1762, June, it is given out 

thet Chundosaheb’s head was sent to Delhi, 
241. 

DELEYRIT.-1766. Governor of Pondi¬ 

cherry, a moderate man, remonstrates gainst 
the e;wedition of the Eng. into the I^dura 
and Tinivelly Countries, 395, 896. sends 
Maissin against Terriore, but orders him to 
desist from attacking Arielore, and Wariore- 

pollam, 396, 397.-1766, January, sends 

a large force into the field to prevent to E^. 
from attacking Yelore, 418. * 

DzpuTy, one of the council at Madrass sent to 
Yelore, January, 1756, his transactions there, 
419, 420. 

Devbb Coiah, territory cont^ous to Ma- 
rfulipatnam, thonging to the rr. from which 
they drew revenues iu 1754, p, 376. 

Dbvi, Dm, Island, 1754, it isSgreed by the 
truce, thatthm I. shall be equally divided be¬ 
tween the Eng. and the Fr. 376. m, 376^ 

Devi 
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Devi CoTAH, furt aud dialrict.-1740, ob¬ 

ject of the expeditioiis of the Eaglish agaiAst 
the K. of Tanjore, 108. the first expemtion 
luxder the command of Capt. Cope, unsu(j- 
^essful, 100 to 11!%. advantages expected frojpi 
Its pwt, moautkctures, and soil, 112, 11!1. 
attacked and taken by Major Lawreinio, 118 
to 117. death of a Tanjorineof a high caste 
there, 116, 117, ceded by the K. of Tanjore 
to the £. 1. Compiany : its revennes, 118. a 

garrison left in it, 130, w, 181.-1751. 

July^ becomes very commodious for the com- 
mxmication with Tritchinopoly, 182. Cap¬ 
tain Clarke marches from tnence with a de¬ 
tachment, 182.-1752, Mayt Major Law¬ 

rence orders battering cannon from thence to 
Seringham, 232. which are sent and arrive 

237.-1763, some of the sick of the army 

sent thither, 283. the Serjeant at Chillambrum 
retreats to Devi Cotah, 287r<Morarirow afraid 
to join the Fr. in attacking it, 305. Atigust, 
September, a large reinforcement scut by sea 
from Madrass to De\i Cotah, 307. Palamco- 
tah relieved from hence by Lieut. Frazer, 326, 

827. - -1754, March, C'aj^ain Pigou seat 

from Madrass with a reinforcement to Devi 
Cotah, 345. who wait there for more troops, 
346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. 
Frazer returns, 358. a small detachment scut 
to assist Chiltambrum, routed, 358. Capt. Pi¬ 
gou, with a stronger relieves Palamcotah, 359. 
*and marches from Devi Cotah to Tritchino¬ 
poly, 361.-1754, December, left to the 

English by the truce, 375. 

De Voiton, See Volton. 

D'HERBKtoT, See Hebbelot. 

Dieyo Iteys, Island, belonging to the Fr. parti- 
culms concerning it in p, 92. 95, 96. 

Disniota..-1736, Chundasaheb places his 

brother Saducksaheb there, 39. who is routed 
andkillcd coming from thence to his assistance, 
44, Lachenaiguc’s country lies in the road 
from Monapar to Dindigul, 381. 

DOASTALLY, Nam. of Abcot. - 1732, 

succeeds Ms uncle Sada^ulla, against the will 
of Nizamalmuluck, 37. Mves one of his 
daughters in marriage to Mortizally, and an¬ 
other to Chundasaheb, 38. whom he lets act 

03 Duan, 38.-1736, sends,his son Subder- 

ally and Cxumdasaheb imainst Tritchinopoly 
38, 39. and continues Chundasaheb in the 
^vernment liiere, 39.——1739, the Mo- 
rattoes incited to invade him by Nizamahnu- 

Ittck, 39, 40.-1740, 20&, encounters 

them at Ainboor, is betrayed, and killed in the 
battle, 41, 42. w, 43. had withheld the tri¬ 
bute frrom Nizamalmuluck, 45. m, 127. * 

Doltabad, fortress 8. m, fr'om ./Wurengabad, 
esteemed u^pregnable, 333. 

D(Tw, AExx;^psa,has translated and published 
the history of Feritgha, a valuable work, 30 


DrJ^oons, a, troop with Bu^f-y iii 1756, p, 429 
save the Fr. llussars, 432. 

DUAN, the officer next to the Nabob, manages 
the revenues, disbursements, and customs, 
takes possession for the emperor of the estate-s 
of the feudatories on their death, 28. the 
word is sometimes employed by us instead 
of the proper name of the individual hold¬ 
ing the office. The Duans mentioned in this 
Volume are— Ov Abcot, 

(iulara Hassein, m, 37. Chmvdasaheb, Vice 
Duan to Gulam Hassein, m, 38. Meer Assud, 
m, 39. /n, 42. Uncertain who, chosen by the 
friends of Subderally when they proclaimed 
his son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 50. 

Of Saj.abaojing, 

Seid Loskar Khan, m, 329, 330, 33i, 332. 
333, 334, 335. Shanavaze Khan, m, 426, 
427. 

DUPLE IX,. (iovEKiVOK OF PONDI- 

CHERRY. -1742, forms connexions witli 

Chundasaheb, 43 and 46.-1745. prevails 

ol! Anwarode.an to prohibit Com. Barnet from 
attacking the French on the C. of Coroman¬ 
del, 61.——1746, m, 63. has no authority 
over Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. jealous of 
Delaboxu-donnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 
wBTodeau from attacking Madrass, whom he 
appeases by pronming to give Mm the town, 
68, 69. October, disavows the treaty of ran¬ 
som for Madrass, aud thwarts all Delabour- 
donnals operations, 69, insists that he pro¬ 
tract the term of restoring Madrass, 71. sends 
one of the council of Pondicherry to govern 
it, 71. Ms friends in France procured the im¬ 
prisonment of Delabourdoimais in the Bastilc, 
72. unwilling ^o employ hostilities against 
Maphuze Khan, at Madrass, 73. his reception 
of the Eng. Governor, 78. recalls Paradis 
from Madrass to command against Fort St, 
David, 79. December the llth, sends his troops 
against St. David under the command of Bury, 

' who retire in coufrision, 81 to 83. December, 
3()th, attempts another expedition to siuprize 
Cuddalore, by sending the troops in boats, 

who are beat back by the suri^ 83.-1747. 

January, carries the war into the Nabob’.s 
country near Madrass, in order to make him 
withdraw Ms troops from the Eng. at Fort St. 
David, 84. informs the Nabob of the arrival 
of the Fr, sMps, and represents the ^g. at 
Fort St, David as abandoned by their coun¬ 
trymen, 84. the Nabob orders Maphuze 
Khan to treat with hiim hnd sends back 
from Arcot his nephew Kiijcan and another 
deputy, who had been made prisoners at Ma¬ 
drass, 84. Febmnry, sends away the Fr. ships 
to avoid tlie return of the Eng, squadron, 85. 
receives Maphuze Khan at Pon^chmv, 
makes a treaty of peace with Mm, on wMcii 
the Nabob recalLi Ms troops from Fort 
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St. Bavid, 8o. m, fiG. March tlie Ist, sends 
his anny against Fort St. David, and recalls 
them on the appearance the Eng. squadron, 

87. . ■<■>■'1748, January, practises with the 

commander of the Tellichory Sepoys, 88, 
June, during the abeense the Engl, squa¬ 
dron, sends his troops to surprise Uuddalore 
who are repulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. 
makes preparations to resist the armament un¬ 
der the command of Admiral Boscawen, 91. 
Siege of Pondicherry, 91 to 106. sings Te 
Doum, and writes letters throughout India, 
magnifying his resistance of the siege, 106. 
<——1749. learns the state of Chundasaheb’.s 
affairs hrom his wife at Pondicherry, and forms 
schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120, 
had governed the Fr. settlements in Bengal, 
120. and resolves to assist Chnndasahcb, 120, 
pr^ably these views made him thwart those 
of Labourdounais, 120. guarantees the pay¬ 
ment of Chundasaheb’s ransom to the Morat- 
toes, 120, 121. June, July, sends D’Autueil 
with a body of troops to join Chundasahdb and 
Murzaftqing, 126. on whose success the Engl, 
cannot reproach his conduct, 130. gets intel¬ 
ligence from the catholics at St. Thom6, 131. 
Auguet, receives Chundasaheb and Murzafa- 
jiug, and obtains from them a grant of 81 
villages near Pondicherry, 132. his plans sup- 

S orted in France, 132. October, enjoins Chun- 
asahebnot to be led away from the attack of 
Tritchinopoly, 133. who couceaib from him 
his want of money, 134. is anxious at the de¬ 
tention of the army before Taiyore, 136.- 

1760, on the approacn of Naziijing, urges 
the attack of Tanjore, 136. on the return of 
the may, rebukes Chunc^aheb for not har¬ 
ing proceeded directly to Tritchinopoly, 137. 
assists him with money and 2000 Europeans to 
oppose Naziijing, 138. March 20th, attempts 
to reclaim the mutinous officers by seventy, 
139. m, 141. not depressed by the mutiny and 
retreat of hia army, nor by the captivity of 
M ur zaf ajing, but orders bis army to take the 
fidd again, and schemes to raise Nazirjing 
enemies in his own camp, 143, 144. treats 
with 1^ in behalf of Chundasaheb and Mux- 
zofaii^ 144. and sends d^uties to him, who 
establma correspondence with the Pitan Na¬ 
bobs, 144. orders D’Autueil to make some at¬ 
tack on Naziijing’s camp, which succeeds, 
146. JtJy, sends a ship, which takes Masuli- 
patnam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs advise 
him to procem to action. The French troops 
take Trivadi, 147, 148. rout Mahomedally 
as soon as left by the Engtish, 100,101. take 
Oingee, 161, 10^ Naziijmg sends deputies 
to treat with hun, 153. and offers all he had 
asked, 164. Nazirjiiw had sent the treaty to 
him ratified, 166. uupleix is informed by 

Chundasaheb of the victory, of Nazbjing’s 
0 


death, and the elevation of Murzafriing, wlio 
»refez% hia dispute with the Pitan Nabobs to 
Dupleix, 106, 169. December 10, receives 
, MurzaftjinR at Pondicherry, 159. and the 
, Pitan Nab^, 159. mediates in their £|per- 
renoes, 169, installs MurzaJ^ing as Subah, 
and is declared by him Oovemor for the Mo- 
^ of all the countries S. of the Kristna. 
Chtmdasaheb is dediored Nabob of Arcot 
under the authority of Dupleix, 161. Maho¬ 
medally treats with him, 162. partakes of the 

treasures of Naziri^g, 162.-1751. Ja- 

mtary, sends 300 Europeans, 2000 S^qpoys, 
and 10 field pieces un^ the command of 
Bussy, with Murzafajing, into the Decan, 163. 
acknowledges the title of Salebadjing on the 
death of Murzafajing, 166. his poutLcs ad¬ 
mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 
to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 
alliance with^apleix, 168. March Dupleix 
plants tags in token of sovereignty round the 
bounds of Fort 8t. David, wmeh determines 
the English to take the field, 171, The events 
of the war, from April 1761, to February 1762, 
arc related without mention of Dupleix, from 
p, 171, to p, 213, and may be found under 
the English and French Army, and tlie 
officers mentioned.——1752, March, Clive 
destroys the town of Dupleix Fateabad, which 
Dupleix was raising on the sjJot where Nazir¬ 


jing was killed, 213, he orders Law to intpr- . 
c«q>t the Engl, reinforcement, 214. the reti-eat 
of Law into the I. of Seringhau| was contrary 
to his orders, 222. he sends a reinforcement 
with D'Autueil 222. .his inveteracy to Ma¬ 
homedally, 239. m, 249. his poli<w in taking 
possession of Mosulipatnam, 260. .m, 252. 
Salabadjing appoints him Nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, 436. wmch he publishes on the death of 
Chundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 
disccHitentofthe Mysoreans, andproclaimsRa- 
jahsaheb Nabob, 252, 253. on the success of 
his troops at Yicravandi, orders them to en¬ 
camp at Chimundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 
going in boats frqm Ma^ass to Fort St, Da¬ 
vid, 255. rashly orders Kiijean to give battle, 
who is beaten, 256,257. practises to estrange 
the Mysoreans, and to gain Morarirow, 260. 
and makes a treaty with then\, 261, S^tem- 
ber, sends a reinforcement to Chinglapett 
and Cobdong, 263. promises to assist the Ke- 
gent, 268.—1703, Mareh, t3ie junction oftho 
Morattoes enable him to make head in the 
Carnatic, 278. l^haziodean Khan sends De 
Yolton to him with oflfers, 274. disburses his 
own money in the war, 270. offbrs Morrizsily 
the Nsbobship, 275, protracts the war on the 
sea coask that the Mysoreans might reduce 
Tritchinopoly, 277. seduces^vHJortlzally to 
Pondichttry, and gets a sum of monw flfcm 
him, but permits him toretufnto \elore, 
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2?8. April, on the mairch of Major Law- vencore gained advantages over the Dutch on 

rence to Tritoliinopoly, sends troops to Se- the coast of Malabar, 400. In 1724, the 

ringham, 283. Mortizally renews ms coxres- Dutch attack Gheriah without success, 410. 

j^ondenco with Duplela and besieges TrincS- DuvaLana, 1753, 1754. deputed by the I'r. 
maleev 287. Dupleix sends a stronger reiA^ D. I. Company tg negotiate with the Engl, 

forcement with 3000 Morattoes to Bering* ministry in London concerning the affairB of 

ham, 288, 289. orders Brenier to employ De India, 365, 

Cattans as a spy in Tritchinopoly, 297 and * 

298. June, errs in emjdoying the reinforce- E. 

nents arrived from France against Yerdachc- 
lum, Tzinomalee, and Folaincotah, 304, 305, 

306. Aitgust, sends them, with Morarirow TOAST INDIA COMPANY, ENG. -1745. 

and his Morattoes to Seringham, 306, m, 307. Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro* 
threatens the K. of Tanjore, 319, sends what dean’s prohibition, says that he acts indepen* 

force remained at Pondicherry against Palam- dently of the agents of theE. I. C. 61.- 

cottah, 326, orders Bussy to return to the com- 1746. the territory of Madrass had beensgrant- 

mand and management of affairs in the Decan, ed by the Great Mogul to the E. I. C. about 

332. sagacity of his projects, .336. December, lOO years, 65. August 18th, A ship belong- 

shews mclination to end the war in the Car- ing to the E. I. 0. attacked in Madrass road 

natic, 337.-1754. January, his coramis- by the Fr. s4uadron, 66. ^tember 10th, 

sionsfrom Murzafajing, Balabadjing and the another taken when Madrass surrenders, 68. 

Great Mogul produced at the conference at the effects of the company there taken posses- 

Sadrass, 338. rejectsMahomedally’8titlea,339. sion of by Fr. commissaries, 68. andwl^ part 

Letter of the Mogul to him suspicious, 339, of the military stores laden on board the Fr. 

340, 341. he procured the release of Ma- ships, 69. bills given on the Company for the 

phuze Khan aftw the battle of Amboor, 346. ransom of the town, 89. Fort St. David pur- 

April, sends troops to Palamcotah, 358.-chased by the E. I. Company about 100 years 

1754. the Fr. mmistry recall him without before, 78.-1748 one of their ships taken 

application from the ministry of England, in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their ships 

365, 366. August 2d, Godeheu arrives at serve ^ transports in Mr. Boscawen’s ezpe- 

• Pondiche]^, and Dupleix resigns the govern- dition, 92.-1749. the K. of Tanjore cedes 

ment to him, 366. appears in the equipage of Devi C(otah to them, 118. after the loss of 

hid Moorlbh dignities, 367. October 14, sails Madrass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. David 

for France, 377. Godeheu refuses to pay the to be the presidency, 131. August, Mr. Bos- 

money he had borrowed for the war, 377. for cawen takes possession of St. Thom5 for the 

which Dupleix is pressed in France, 378. ge- Company, 131. their agents in India were not 

neral character of his qualities and conduct, at this time authorized to engage in military 

esteem for Bussy, 378, 379. his successor De- operations, 132.-1750. Deputies sent to 

leyrit left by Godeheu with more contracted treat with Nazirjing on the interests of the 

powers, 380. The Mysorean was a dupe to E. I. C. 139. a territory near Madrass ceded 

his promises, 389. m, 403. m, 436. to the E. I. C. by Mahomedally, 145.— 

DcFtmx Mrs. wife of Mr. Dupleix.- 1748. 1752. June, the mercantile affairs of the Gom- 

eorresponds in the Malabar Umgutme with the pany greatly distressed by the war of Chun- 

interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to dasaheb, 220. the military stores taken with 

make the TelUcherry Sepoys desert, 88.-D’AutueU at Yolcondah reserved for theCom- 

1752. corresponds with Morarirow, 261. pany, 235.-——1754, their distresses by the 

Dupleix Fateabad, a town^ which Dupleix was war increased by the restraint of enlarging 

building on the spot where Naziijing was tlieir capital, 339, the removal of Sucoogee 

killed, m'commemoration of that event, des- and the restoration of Monaegee essentiarto 

troy ed by Clive, in June, 1752, p, 213. the Company’s interests, 361. uedireetors aak 

IMJTCH, havqpossessions in the Malay islands, assistance oi the government in England, to 

s. to the coasts of Kew Holland, b. to lands carry on the war, 365. the Eng. Company em- 

unknown, 1.-174#. aMay, 6 Dutch ships, power Mr. Saunders, and sqpe other members 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr. Boacawen to ofthc council of Madrass, to treatwithli&. Go- 

the attack of Mauritius, 92 and 96. proceed to deheu, 366. the conditional treaty to be eon- 

Batavia, June 27th, 98,-1748. the Djitch firmed or annulled by the two Companiee in 

at Nogapatam send 120 Europeans to assist at Europe, 375. one thousand of the Eng. Com- 

the sleg^&Pondicherry, 98. SaSrasa belongs pony’s Sepoys left with Maphuze Khan in the 

to the ifmch, 337.-1752. the Morattoes Southern countries, 401. the Company in 

of lonagee bum the Dutch factory at Bimli- London project an expedition from Bombay 

pitam, ZH. -1756. The King of Tra- against SaUabadjing and the Fr. troops in his 

services, 
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service, 401). reward the serviees of Clive, 

406. their mariue force at Bombay, 409.- 

1756, the miafortuuea in Bengal tlireaten the 
greatest daneei' ever incuiTcd by their estates 
in the East Indies, 434. 

J-AST INDIA COMPANY, PnENCH. Bee 
under FBENCH. ^ 

EAST INDIES, what Countries and Islands are 
comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce 
in the East Indies depended on the success of 
the wai’s in (hiromandel and Bengal, 34 ni, 

91-1749. the squadrons under Boscawen. 

the greatest European marine force ever seen 
in the East Indies, 98.»«, 365. w), 366. Du- 
pleix raised the reputation of his nation in 
the K. Indies, and probatjly intended to drive 
the other Europeans out of them, 378. the 
greatest danger ever incurred by the Com¬ 
pany in the E. Indies. 434. 

Elephant. Murzafajing'a, 159. Elephants em¬ 
ployed at the stonn of Arcot to force the 
gates, 194. carry baggage, 39'.J. t 

lllerempenah, Polygsu- of, the place lies Itctween 

Coilorepcttah "and tihcvelpetore.-1766, 

June, redeems his ho.stages, 425. 

Llimiserum, a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m. 
s. n. of the French Rock, the Fr. had mounted 
cannon there.——1752. March 28. Major 
Lawrence marches between Eliraiserum and 
the Fr. Rock, when the two armies cajrnonade, 
215. m, 217. April, taken by Eajtou, 218, 

219-1753. Augujit, taken again from the* 

Fr. by Monaegee, 303. October, an Eng, de¬ 
tachment left m it, 316. C^oot.aparab is 5 m. 

X. E. of Elimiserum, 344-1754. Feb. the 

garrison at Elimiserum march to eeciure f ^oo- 
taparah during the action of the convoy and 
grenadiers, 345, m, .352. Mag 23d, the 
guards withdrawn from Elimiserum, when 
the army march to Tanjore, 368. July, the 
enemy change their camp several times be¬ 
tween EUmisertrm and the five rocks, 364. 
Natalpettah, 6 m. e. of Elimiserum, 368. a 
deepwatcr-conrsc^asses betn'een Elimiserum 
and the Fr. rpek, which the army coming 
from Tanjore cross, and engage the French ana 
Mysoreans, August the 17th, 368. August 
22d, Monaegee takes Elimiserum and the Fr. 
party there, 370. 

Eeoee, PnoviNCE, was governed many 
years hy Anworodean, 53. tohere it is erro¬ 
neously called Yalore. -1763, November, 

obtained by Bugsy for the Fr. company, 334. 

lies to the n. w. of Mustophanagur, 335.- 

1764, the Morattoes who had invaded Bctjah- 
Mundmm and Chicacole return through Elore, 
374. Its revenues not specified, 376. 

EMPEROR, EMPIRE, meaning the MOGUL. 

-1762. De Volton brings Dupleix a blank 

paper, to w'hich the great seal of the Empire 
IS afibced, 274.-1756, June. Bussy asserts 


that he held his Moorish dignities, not froiti 
Salabadjing, but the Emperor, 432. See 
Delhi; ana Great Mogul, under Mogul. 

ENGLAND, N. S. the word Europe in a fffv 
'instances is improperly used in oxir narrative 

instead of England.-1746. two ships of 

50 guns, and 1 of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa¬ 
dron from Englmid, who sends back one of 20 
and 1 of 60, p. 61. The trade^ from Eng¬ 
land to the C. of Coromandel, with that car ¬ 
ried on from one part of India to another, had 
raised Madrass to opulence and reputation, 

66-1748. January, Major Lawrence w- 

rives at Fort St. David from England, 88. 
April, Admiral Griflm’s squadron reinforced 
by 3 ships from England, 89. What ships and 
vessels of Mr. Boscawen’s armament belonged 

to the navy of England, 92.-1749. 

January, Griffin sails with a 60 and two 20 
gun ships to England, 98. October 21st, Mr. 
Boscawen with the fleet sails to England, 133. 

—1751. the English at Fort St. David re¬ 
frain from hostilities against the French, be¬ 
cause not authorized from England, 167. 
Major Lawrence had gone from Fort St. 
David to England in the preceding October, 
167. Mr. Robins arrived fr'om thence at Fort 
St. David about that time, 168. July, recruits 
from Europe arrived at Fort Sit. David, 181. 

-1762. March 16th, Major Lawrence 

arrives again at Fort St. David from England', 
213. two companies of Swiss and other rein¬ 
forcements arrive at Madrass frdm England, 
255. the recruits from England vile, 261. 

—1753. Captain Dalton returns to Europe, 

31G.-1754. Reinforcements arrived at 

Madrass from Europe, 362. September, Madrass 
obliged to make peace on disadvmitageoua 
terms, in conforimty to orders from Europe, 

371-1756. January 13th, Mr. Saunders 

proceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 
arrived from England, 380. troops from Eng¬ 
land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex¬ 
pedition projected in London, 405, their 
number, they arrive in October with Clive, 

406.-1766. the ship Darby, coming irom 

England richly laden, taken by Angria about 
28 years ago, 410. 

ENGLISH. THE, expressing or iinplying Thk 
Nation in GENBiiAn, or their Interests 
and Establishments in INI^IA in general 

-the Eng. Establishments in Indostan are 

under Bombay, Madcass, and Calcutta, 33. 
in which the li^glish have been engaged in 
war since the year 1745, p, 34. their commerce 
iiwthe E. Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34. 
take part ih the war of Coromai^l immedi¬ 
ately after the peace of Aix la Citbpelle, 36. 

-1746. the Nabob Anwarodean Khan 

insists that all officers of the Eng. natioii are 

equally 
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6quall)r obliged to fespect bis authority in the 

Otumatic, 61.-17 to. Aprils the Eng. 

aflkin in India threatened with danger, when 
^mmodore Barnet died, 62. uaefm to coif* 
template the progi^ made by the English !n 
Indmtan in the science and spirit of war after 

the loss of Madrass, 68.-1748. January, 

the Medway had been the principal cause of 
all the English disgraces and imsfortunes in 
India, 8$. TELuoHSRBy an English settle¬ 
ment, 87.—*—1748. After the raising of the 
siege of Pondicherry, the military character 
of the French regarded as greatly superior to 
that of the English, 106. the i^glish had 
establishments in Indostan many years before 

the French, 118, 119.-1762. July. Du- 

pleix violates the Eng. colours at sea by tak* 
mg 200 Swiss going to Fort St. David in 
boats, 266. Mrs. Dupleix in her letters to Mo- 
rorirow represents the English as a mercantile 

people unfit for war, 260.-1764 iiept. Ad- 

lercron commands the Eng. troops in India,372. 
ENGLISH, 'fhe, meaning their Government, 
Presidencies, Settebmejits, Factories 

on the Coast of Cohomandbi-. -1746. 

the Eng. at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 
warodean to protect them from Labourdounais' 
armament, 64. the protection of their settle¬ 
ments was tlR principal object for which the 
squadron was sent into Inuia, 66. August, the 
* F^glish in Madrass, garrison included, did not 
exceed 300 men when besieged by Delabour- 
donnais, September the 10th, by the capi¬ 
tulation surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
68. but are permitted to reside in their houses, 
68. useful from this time to contemplate the 
progress made by the Eng. in the science and 
spirit of war, 68. m, 69. m., 71. distressful 
and injurious terms indicted by Dupleix on 
the English at Madrass, after the departure 
of Delaboiu-donnais, 77. Fort St. David, an 
'English settlement, ts^es the general admini- 
•tration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. 
there suspect Anwarodean Khan, and enlist 
2000 Peons, 81. December the 8th, on the 
arrivsd of the Nabob’s army at Chimuude- 
lum, and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally 

with4he whole garrison, 83. m, 84.-1747. 

Dupleix faf order to make the Nabob with¬ 
draw his assistance represents the Eng. affairs 
«8 without r^ource, 86. their transactions at 
Fort St. David betrayed to Pondicherry, 88. 
-1749. employ theif arms with great in¬ 
discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of 
Tanjpre, 107. having no rignt to interfere in 
his cause, 108. make peace, and get*tlie 
cession of Devi Cotah, but other causes than 
their am^mado the K. submit, Il8. Augxist, 
cannot rroroach Dupleix for bis ambition in 
assisting Chundasaheb andMiurzafajing, 130. 


they receive Madrass from the French, 130 
the priests at St. Thom6 used to give Dupleix 
IntelliKCnce of the transactions of the English 
at Madrass, 131. Boscawen hoists the English 
flag at St. Tbom^, 131. The agents of the 
English E. I. Company pusaled about the 
titles of Naziijing, and J^zafajing, of Chun - 
doaaheb and Mahomedally, 132, 133, send 
120 Europeans to Mahomedally, 133. and 
imprudently let Mr. Boscawen sail with the 

sq^uadron to England, 138.-1760. Fe6. 

Nazuj^g requests a body of troops from the 
English at Fort St. David, 138. who Comply, 
138. April, Major Lawrence, cautious of expos¬ 
ing their territory, will not accompany Nazir- 
jing to Arcot, 14j|. for which he is* much 
exasperated against them, 148. July, send a 
body of troims to join Mahomedally under the 

command of Capt. Cope, 148.-1761. the 

people of Coromandel suprized at their indo¬ 
lence, who had done nothing at interrupt 
the successes of Dupleix since the retreat of 
their army from Mahomedally in the month 
of August of the preceding year, 167. They 
resolve to support Mahomedally, and send 
280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 
by the insolence of the Dupleix to take the 
field, but resolve not to appear as principals 
in the war, 17 i in wliich point the French 
are as,cautious as the English, 175. Octo¬ 
ber, th^ expcnces of the English battalion 
begin to*be defrayed by the treasury of Fort 

St. Darid, 202.-1762. January, Kajah- 

saheb plimders their counti'y houses at St. 
Thomas’ mount, 209. March tlieir successes 
in the Carnatic recover a large, and valuable 
extent of couittry for Mahomedally, 213. 
May, Mr. Law will not let Chundasaheb, 
trust himself to the English, 236. June 1st 
Major Lawrence proposes to Monaegee that 
they should have the care of Chundasaheb, 
and keep him a prisoner in one of their 
settlements, 238. June 2d, Law demands the 
services of the English in virtue of the peace, 
239. Monaegee convinced that they are his 
friends, 241. They were ignorant that the 
Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 
Mysoreans, 242. will not int^ere in the 
dispute, 244. Dupleix notwithstanding hie ill 
successes makes no proposals of accommodation 
to them, 262. who make little advantange of 

the victory gained at Bahooi'e, 267.-4753. 

Suggestions of the Mysoreans against them 
to me Iting of Tanjore, *285, 286. They 
cannot spare troops to check the enterprises 
of Mahomed Comaul, 317. Dupleix tlu-eatens 
the K. of Tanjore, if he gives them any 
more assistance, 319. Monaegee is represented 
as in close connexion with them, 319. The 
King sorry he had shewn so much will to 
N n 11 abandon 
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a\)andoix them and the Nabob, 32o. The 
English admire the sagacity (k Dupleix in 
getting the northern provinces, 336. great 
eIBnrta of valour had carried them through 
the wars of Chundasaheb, and the Mysoreans, 

337.-1754. January, the English deputies 

confer with the Fr. deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341. by acknowledging Salabadjing with* 
out restrictions, the English would have been 
Bubject to the Fr. 338. the moderation of the 
English proposals, 336. the Fr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Camado, 339. 
The K. of Tanjore hurt by the Morattoes so* 
lieitous to regain their alliance, 341. but on 
Monaegee's victory over the Morattoes will not 
sencLhis troops to join their army, 342, the 
Regent of Mysore asks roniapah why the 
EngKih support the Nabob, 351. the attach¬ 
ment of Tondiman to them, 357. his fidelity 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the Iv. 
of Tanjore saisible of big error iu not assist¬ 
ing them : they insist on the removal of Succo* 
gee, 361. Morarirow promises never more to 
be an enemy to them, 363. September, Go- 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might dmive from their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and ml places 
in which the Eng. had troops included in the 
suspension of arms, October 11th, 372, 373. 
the Eng. facto^ at yizag;apatam qpcourage 
Jafierally and Vuseramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in the nc^them provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare this factory, 374. 
Possessions allowed the English by the condi¬ 
tional treaty, 375, the English had 900 Fr. 
prisoners, the French only 250 English, 376. 
the accessions made by the*Eng. to their in¬ 
comes on the C. of Coromandel, 877. they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, an^ 
derive another b^y the removal of Dupleix, 
377.-1755. the Fr. inform them of the 


pean soldiery, viz. Arms. ARMY. Aanixc- 
ar. Battalioh. Camp. Cannok. Cannox . 
sALix. CoiovBS. Column. COMKAvnAXT. 
“COMMISSABT. CONTOV, DeSBATBRS, D^- 

‘‘rAOHUSNT. Division. Entbbnohmsnt. 
Escorts. Field fibobs. Flao. Fobob. 
Qariuson. Gbbnadibbs. Guns. Gun¬ 
ners. Line. OfBicbbs, Party. Platoon. 
Prisoners. Quartbbs. Kboruits. Re¬ 
doubt. Reinforcement. S^oys. Sol¬ 
diers. Tbooferb. Troops. N. B, This 
article comprizes a summary of all the milimry 
operations and events in which the Englkh 
forces or any part ofthem were engaged on the 
Coasts of Coromandd and Malabm, from the 
commencement of hostilities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period with which this 

volume concludes, i. e. July 1756.-1746. 

200 Engl, were the Soldiers in t^ garrison of 
Madrass when attacked by Delidmurdonnais, 
86. December the 8th, the garrison at Fmt St. 
David sally, when the French army retired, 
81. the EngUsh had not yet raised Sepoys, 81. 
1747. March, the garrison at Fort St. David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi¬ 
cherry, 87.-1748, Augttst 8th, the Fuigl. 

amy marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 

siege, October 6th, p, 98 tot 106.-1749. 

April, the expedition under the command of 
Caption Cope into Tanjore, was the first in 
M'hich the Engl, froops were engaged against 
the forces of an Lidlan prince, ilO. attack¬ 
ing Devi Cotah, 113, 114, 115. which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends, Atcheveram, 117. August, the Engl. 
troops hear of the battle of Aml^or whilst in 
the Tanjore country, and leaving a ^rr^on 
in Devi Ootah return to Fort St. David, 130. 


schemes of the Mysoreans to get Tritchino- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and TinivelW countries, 380. Colonel 
Heron mves |he Mioravar 3 Eng. flag^s as a 
mark of their friendship, 384. good inten¬ 
tions the Moravar to ^em, 887. English 
m, 396. the presidency perplexed about the 
affairs of Madura and Tinivelly, and the 
quarrel between Tanjore and Tondunan, 402. 
Mahomedally their ally, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held correspondence with them, promises 
a body of theif troops to Salabadjing, if the 
French are dismissed, 428. July, the existence 
of the English on the C. of Ccsromandel seemed 
to depend on the removal of the French in¬ 
fluence in the Decan, 434. 

ENGLISH, Tns, when meaning, implied in, or 
applied to any of the various terms of their Euro - 

w 


I twenty are sent, 133. 20 Ei^l. 
sent from Tritchinopoly to Tairiore, when 
invested by the French and Chundasaheb, 135, 
136.——1750. March 22d, the tfocyps 

from Tritchinopoly and Fort St. David join 
Naziijing, under the command of Major Law¬ 
rence, iM, 139. March 23d, cannOMde be¬ 
tween the Engl, and Fr. troops. i40, the Eim - 
lish rescue the French gunners from the 
rattoes, 142. Mmor Lawrence, retruns with 
the battalion to Fort St. David, 146. July, the 
Engl, froqp* underiC^. CopejoinMahomed- 
ally, a skirmish with the Fr. on the 19th, 
148. a oaimonade the 2l8t, 149. they return 

Fort St. David Aug. 19th 160,-1761. 

April, the Eng. army takes the field under the 
command* of Captain Gingen, take Ver- 

dachelum, 172, joined byAbdwwahab and 
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the Nabob’s troops, 172. fii e the outward town 
of Voloondah, 173. the Eng. baUalim retreats 
in a panic, 173, 174. why not pursued by 
Chundasaheb, 174. retreat to TJtatoor, 174. 
^ a small party of Engl, offieet's and iroopera sur¬ 
rounded and well nigh cut off, 173. «fu7^the 
13th, retreat of the party under Dalton to the 
main body in the streights of Utatoor. 177. 
the omy encamps on the Coleroon, 177. where 
the battalion takes possession of Pitchandah, 
178. crosses the Coleroonandgoes in to the Pa¬ 
goda of Seringham, 178. is reduced to 400 
men, crosses the Careri and encamps under 
Tritchinopcdy, 180. Jtdy, the K. of Tan- 
jore suffers both the Engl, and Fr. troops to 
pass through his country, 182. Fight of the 
party at Condore, 182. notwithstanding the 
r^nforcements, the hattalion at Tritchinopoly 
does not exceed 600 men, 183. August, de¬ 
tachment marching with CUre to Arcot. 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 186,'‘’'186. implied to 191. party going 
from maidrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 tq 196. November, 
Basinrow with his Morattoes join Clive in the 
English camp, 196. the field pieces at the fight 
of Ami serve well, 198. the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Ami, 199. take Con- 
jeveram, 198, 200. the battalion at Tritchino¬ 
poly despise the operations of the French, 201 
beet them out of a battery of 2 guns, 201. 
the Ft. surprize the English entrenchment a.ith.e 
French rock, 201. fire cannon halls with the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
Engl, ships at Pondicherry, 202. the expenccs 
of the Engl. battaJion defrayed by the treasui'y 
of Fort St. David, 202. the superior numbei's 
of Chuudasaheb’s army deter the Engl. tro(^i 
from vigorous efforts, 202. the grenadiers with 
Dalton rescue the wood carts, and give a good 
opinion of the English to the Mysoreans, 
203. they bury the Fr. dragoons killed Iw the 
Morattoes of Innis Khan, 205. who proffer to 
engage the enemy's army with the Engl, bat- 
taUon, 205. and reproacn them for declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnaveram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who otc 
atnazedatthe appearance and discipline of the 

Engi. tfwjp*, 207.-1752. February, Gin- 

gen reftises Morarirow and the If^oreans to 
• attack the enemy's posts with E^ngl. batta¬ 
lion until reinforced, 208.-1752. the Engl. 

troc^ in the provinoe &( Arcot are retired to 
theu garrisons. 209. February the 2d, take 
the field at Madraas against Bajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they l^hbRa- 
jahsaheb and the French at Coyrepauk, 210. 
wW mmiyofthe Engl, gunners are killed, 
211. totally defeat the enemy, 211, 212. 


March 15th, detachment of 400 Europeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under the command of Ma¬ 
jor Lawrence, and accompanied by Clive, 
march from Fort St. David to reinforce the 
army at Tritchinopoly, 213. their progress, 
cannonade at Coiladay, March 28th, 214. 
joined by d^aenmenta from Tritchinopoly, 

214, 215.- March 29th. Clive advances 

with a detachment of gi^nadiera and artillery, 

215. a hot cannonade, the Engl, fire from 9 

pieces of cannon, 216. April 1st, the Engl. 
troops from their long inactivity knew little of 
the ground about Tritchinopoly, and the de- 
tachmentsmt to surprize ChundMaheb's camp 
is misled by the guides, 217. ■ Dalton with 
the grenadiers takes Elimiserum, 218, 219. 
and a gun-in the island of Seringham, 219. 
the enemy are n8w impressed with the same 
terrors they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s army, 220. A division of the 
army sent with Clive to Samiavaram, 220, 
221. a detachmmt from which takes Mansur- 
pett, 221. and another party Lalguddy, 222. 
April 14th, the Fr. from Seringham attack 
the camp at Samiaveram in the night, 222, 
223. 40 English with the French, 223, 

give rise to mistakes and confusion amongst 
the Engl, troops, 223, 224, 225. the Engl. 
soldier suffer by the resistance of the deserters 
at the Pagoda. 225. May 9th a paidy from 
Majo{ Lawrence’s division march with Dalton 
toll tatoor,fight D’ Autueil* s detachment there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
with all the French troops cross the Coleroon, 
the Engl, army under Clive draw out, but no 
engagement ensu^, 228. May Idth, the ene¬ 
my's camp in Seringham cannonaded by Clive 
from the mound at Pitchandah, the fire from 
whence cannotdismount the English 229. 

the troops with Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their oncers save the garrison from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. The 
English give their passports to Chundasaheb’s 
troops, 231, are informed by deserters of 
D’AutueU’s convoy, 233. Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the Engl, column, 234. the Engl, ^roc^s attack 
the Fr. in the stone fort of Volcondah, and 
D'Autueil with his whole detachment surren¬ 
ders. 235. the Engl, preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringham, 237. June 2d, D’Au¬ 
tueil in the Engl. Camp, 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Seringham to 
the Engl. 239,240. who had acted with much 
ability and spirit inreducin^ the Fr. andChun- 
dasaheb’s army, 240. Daltcm commander 
of the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the departmre of the 
Engl, hoittalion from Tritchinopoly, 247. they 
march away dispirited, 247. summon Volcon- 

N n n 2^ dah, 
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doh, 247, 248. take the Paguda of Trivadi, 
and encamp there, 248. They march against 
Giugee vnoer Major Kincir, 263. arc beat at 
Vicrayandl, 264. retreat to Trivadi and to 
Chimundelum, 266 Duplcix violates their 
colottrs on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Fort St. Davfil, 266. Attffmi, they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the batta- 
Iton, tn, 266. the ^ enadiera break the enemy's 
center, 267• the Mysoreans schemes to stu'* 
prize the Engl, garriaon inTritchinopoly frus¬ 
trated (257 to 269). Augtist, the recruita 
from England vile, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263, 264. 
and beat a Fr. party coining to surprize their 
camp, 264. take Chmglapet, 266, 266. a garri¬ 
son under an Engl. (Mcer left there, 266. The 
maih armg with the Nab&b and Major Law¬ 
rence summon and bombard Vaudiwash 
(266, 267). return to Trivadi, and November 
the 15th to Fort St. David, 267. at Tritchi- 
nopoly, the Engl, garriaon attacks the Regent’s 
camp at Seringham in the night, 269. tjieir 
party in the Choulti'y routed Muth great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene¬ 
my at the Pagoda of Velore, and a body of 
cavalry on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut off their provisions, 273. the French pri 
soners at Arcot conspire to overpower the Engl. 
garrison there. 276-176'1. January, Ma¬ 

jor Lawrence with the nriny and the Nabab 
encamps at Trivadi. January 9tb, ehcounter 
of tbe battalion wdth tbe enemy akd Morat- 
toes, in which the soldiers and artillery behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army to Fort 
St. David for provisions hairassed by the Mo- 
rattoes, who, on January the 28th, lost 300 
horses by the fire of the ^el^ pieces, 276. the 
guard at Chimimdelum cut off by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl, battalion 
widi the Morattoes. 279. April 1st, action 
of the battalion escorting a large convoy of pro¬ 
visions against the Fr. and Morattoes, who 
ore beaten, 279, 280. a detachment retakes 
Bonagherry. 280. April 20th, Major Law¬ 
rence witii the army march to Tritchinopoly, 
leaving a garriaon in Trivadi, 281. detachment 
at Kistnaveram, m, 282. April, at Tritchino¬ 
poly Dalton throws up a redtmbt on the plain, 
and cannonades Verana’s camp, who quits it. 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit¬ 
chinopoly, its force, 283. the 10th, attack 
the !lhr. and Mysoreans in the island, 283 to 
286. the artUmy m, 284. troops, m, 286. en¬ 
camp at Facquh'es tope. 286. success of a de¬ 
tachment at Ttivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
surrender of the troops there, 287. the Engl, 
seijeont and artillery men retire from Chillam- 
barum, 287. April 2lst. a party from the 
garrison of Arcot, with the Nabob’s troops. 


beaten by those of Velore, 288. the enemy's 
^aimon plunge into the Engl, camp at the Fac- 
quires tope, 289. the army distressed for pro- 
.yisions, 290. June the 2dth, battle andvic- 
tory at the Golden Rock, 290 to 204. bat- 
ttalton, m, 291, 292, 293, troops 291. 294, 
in great want of cavalry, apply to the K. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton \rith the garriaon and 
the grendier company rescues the Nabob from 
his clamorous troops in the city. 1^4, 296. 
the army marches to Tanjore^ 29^ the garri¬ 
son of 'Iritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
Wariore, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattans to attack the 
Engl, quarters in the city with the Fr. pri¬ 
soners, 297. detected by a Fr. soldier who 
was faithful to the Engmh, 298. August the 
7th, the army with the convoy from 'Tanjore, 
arrives at Dalaway’s Choultry, 299. the 9th, 
beat the French and their allies, who endea¬ 
vour to oppose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303. Engl, party, m. 300. troops, m, 301. 
artillery, m, 301, 302, 303. battmon, 301. 
grenadiers revenge the death of their Cap¬ 
tain. Kirk, 302. the English trusted the collec¬ 
tion of the provisions to the Nabob’s officers, 
who failed in tins duty, 303. the army en¬ 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. the Engl, ought 
not to have hanged De Cattans, 304, August 
24rh, obliged to act again oit the defensive, 
308. an escort of 100 Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Fr. rock, to receive the re¬ 
inforcement coming from Devi Cotah, 306 
cannonade at the water course, 808. arrival of 
the reinforcement, 809. Heptember 21st. battle 
and victory at the Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. English battalion, m, 311, 312. troops, 
313. grenadiers, 312. artillery, 313. the Eng¬ 
lish lo£s, 314. the Engl, flag planted on the 
Sugar loss rock, 314, attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 315. the a/rmy encamps at the 
French rock, 315. October 23d, reinforces 
Tritchinopoly, and ^es into cantonments at 
Coiladdy, 316. an Engl, detachment defeats 
Mahomed Comaul near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Coiladdy, w, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repulsed by the Engl. 
garrison (320 to 324.) November 27th, a party 
from Coilimdy reinforce the garriabn ; the army 
arrive December the 3d, 324. the camp receive 
convoys of provisions from Tricata^y, 326. 
Detachment from Devi Cotah relieve Falam 
Cotah, 327. The K. of Tanjore, on Monac- 
gee’s victory oyer the Morattoes, will not send 
Ids troops to join the Engl, army, 342. Num¬ 
bers of the garrison in Tritchinopoly, and of 
the army in the field at the end of Deumher, 
1763, p, 343. Februasry 12th, eonvoy of 180 
Europeans and 1600 Sepoys deitooyed and 

taken 
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taken by the Mysorean aiul Morattocs, 34/}, 
the gallant companv of grenud'usra lost in tfxis 
action, 345, the Sepoys suffered to return 
to the eampt the officers give their parole 
lo Sai^badjing, 345. detachment sent'by sea to 
Devi Cotah, 345. not strong enough to'March, 
346. the K. of Tanjore forbids hM merchants 
to supply the English with provisions, 346. 
Mahomed Issoof commander in chief of all 
the Sepoys, 346. the enemy might easily 
have cut off the provisions of the camp, 347. 
April, some CoUcries belonging to the camp 
discover the parcel of letters, which were in¬ 
tended by Poniapah to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
348. the sequel of Pouiapah’s treachery is 
from p, 348 to 353, iu which the Regent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
in the minds of the English, 346. the In- 
terprptcis of the com)4Uindant at Tritchino- 
poly and of the commissary concerned, 350. 
troopers, w, 352. Afay 12th, a party sent with 
Calliaud to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachment of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, m 
which Calliaud beats off thd enemy, 354 to 
357. JsU pieces m, 356, 356. number of 
the army 355. army, 367, troops, 356. 
artillery, 356. the attachment of Ton^raan 
had enabled t^c English to stand their ground 
at Tritchinopoly, 357. their Hcpoys at Kil- 
danore distressed, 357. May 23d, the army 
marches for Tanjore, 358. the party scut to 
Palara Cotah returns to iJevi Gotali. February, 
another, sent against Chillambrum, routed ; 
the officer insufficient, 358 the reinforcement 
at Devi Cotah relieve Palam CotJili, the troops 
harrassed in their return, 359, the army ar¬ 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
from Devi Cotah, 361, Rein force'- 
ments arrived at Madrass, 400 men in haUalion 
sent to join Maphuso Khan at Conjevcrani, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan’a force 
take Oatraraalore, 362, 363. army, ni, 364. 
Gai-rison at Tritchinopoly get convoys from 
the woods 364. Jtily 22u, Major Lawrence 
marches with the droops from Tanjore to At- 
chempettah, where the Tanjorines Jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends back to 
Madrass the Swiss soldiers, which Duplcix 
had taken, 367. the detachment yriih Maphuze 
Uhan leave him at Fort St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th of Auyust arrive at Atchempet- 
tah, 368, Review oLtko army there, the 
battalion, 1200 men, 368. Avgust the 17th, 
March and action on the plain of Tiitehino- 
poly, 368 to 370. troops, m, 368, line, jn, 
369. lire of th0 Eng. cannon, 369. officers, 
m, 369. AugHpt 20th, Major .Lawlfence moves 
to the Fac^uire’s tope, 370. some artilUrymen 
nnth 200 Sepoys placed in Elimiserum, wnicli 


Monaegee had taken, 370. the Fr. fearing th<‘ 
Eng intend to attack them at Mootachcllinorp, 
cross over into Seringham, 370. A party witli 
Jo. Smith sent to protect the laborircrs at Col- 
laddy, 371. wit^the reinforcements, the Eu¬ 
ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su¬ 
perior in quality to the French, 371. all places 
m which either nation^ hall troops included iu 
the suspension of arms, 372. Adlercron com¬ 
mands all the Eng. troops in India, 372. the 
Eng. have 900 French prisoners, the Fr. only 
250 English, 3?6. aft^ the exchange ha^c 

660 Fr. prisoners, 877.-1755. February, 

detachment with Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Col- 
leries employed to stem the enemy’s torses, 
381. the Engl, have not seen the atro¬ 

cious custom imputed by Fatlier Martin to 
the Oolleries, 382. the aimy attack I.achen- 
aigue’s district, 383. takepossession of Madura, 
384. take Coilguddy, and plunder the temple 
o^the images, 385. detachment sent against 
(Jatabomiuaigue, 386. another takes Nelli 
Cotah, cruelty of the English troops there, 
387. they drive away the Moravar’s troops, 
387. the garrison at Tritchinopoly informed of 
the Mysorean's schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the army before Nellitanga^ ille. 390. 
Return of the c~my md detachments from the 
Tinivelly country to Madiua, May 22cl, p, 

390, 3^1, May the 29th, the army attacked 
by the Ct)lleries in the pass of Nattam, 391 
to 395. encamp at Wariore pagodas, June the 
5th, 395. Polier escorts the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398. October, detachment commanded by 
Kilpatrick sent with the Nabob against the 
northern polygaas, 398. dread of tho Englisli 
troops in the Madura and TinireUy countries, 

398. 400 and 401. troops, m, 406. 800 Euro- 
pcans and 1000 Sepoys proceed in the squadron 
from Bombay against Gheria under the com¬ 
mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416. take 
possession of the fort, 416. progress of Kil¬ 
patrick's detachment, 417. encamp and sum¬ 
mon Velore, 418. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr. troops, return to Arcot, 420. »?, 
421. March 24th, detachment sent with Ma¬ 
homed Issoof into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 423. the English arms had left tho 
Fr. no great gainers in the province of Arcot, 
428. See Eubopeans in the service (ff the 
English, and English Sepotb under English. 

ENGLISH SQIMDRON, Shus op War.- 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after cruising successfully in the streights of 
Sundahmid Malacca,60. arrive from Batavia on 
the‘Coast of Coromandel in July, 1745, p 60. 
alarm Dupleix, 61. commandedby Commodore 
Barnet, Icove the coast in October, 61,- 1746, 
return from Merghi and Bengal in the begin- 

mng 
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ning of the year, are reiiiforced from England 
by 3 ships, andsendback tow, 61. See B-irnet. 
June ‘2dth, meet and fight Laboordonnaia, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Triucono- 
malee, 62, 63, 61. 6th, they see La- 

bourdonnais a^ain, anda^bid the encounter, 
64. were sent mto India to protect the Eng. 
settlements on the C. of Coromandel, 66. 
August 23d appaer off Paliacate, and sail for 
Bengal, 67. September 8th, Labourdonnais be¬ 
sieging Madrass afraid of their return, 67. 

- 1747 . March 2d, the squadron, now 

commanded by Admiral Griffin, anives from 
Bengal at FortSt. David, on which the French 
troops retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon¬ 
dicherry, 87. attempt to ride out the mon¬ 
soon m October, 87. ^ but rtiost of them forced 
to bear away to Trinconoraalee, w'here Mr. 
Griffin in his ship goes in December, 88.—“ 
1748. January, all except the Medway re¬ 
turn to Fort St. David, 88. Jwte 29th, the 
20 gun ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, ^89- 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 
gone, 91. Force of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
^on, 91, 92, arrive at the Cape of Good 
Hope in March and April, sail joined by 6 
Dutch ships to Mauritius May the 8th, 92, 
tirrive there/ m/w 23d, 96.reconnoitre tho island 
and leave it, June 27th, 97 and 98, July 29th, 
arrives at Fort St. David, and joins Mr. Grif¬ 
fin's squadron there, who resigns the com¬ 
mand to Mr. Boscawen, and proceeds with a 
60 gun ship and two frigates to 'ridnconomalee, 
and from thence, in January 1749, to Eng¬ 
land, 98. Great force of the two squadrons 
when united under Mr. Boscawen, 98, Aug. 
8th, the ships proceed before the array, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. September 21 Cn, they conuonodo the 
town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, killed, 103, 104. October, the 
Bailors and stores reimbarked Inthcships which 
return to Fort St. David October 6th, 104. 
leave the coast, some go to Atchin, some to 

Trinconoraalee, 107.-1749. January, nil 

return to Fort St. David, 107. April i3th, 
the Apollo, Pembroke, and Namur lost with all 
their crews in a hurricane, 109. July, three 
Bhipa of the line and throe of the Company’s 
carry the artillery and stores of the ai'iny to 
DeviCotah, 113. 2lst, Mr. Boscawen 

galls with the fleet from Frot St. David for 
England, 133,—^1751. October, tho same 
shot which the Engl, ships had fired against 
Pondicherry, fired ny the Fr. against Tritchi- 

nopoly, 202.-1754. September, Admiral 

Watson arrives with aaquadron,wMch with tho 
Company’s ships bring Adlercron’s regiment, 
and 40 of the King’s ertillerv, 371, Gc>4eheu 


afraid of the advantages which tho English 
might derive from their squadron, 371. Octo¬ 
ber, Mr. Watson proceeds with the squadron 
from the C. of CQroraandei to Bombay. In 
December, Commodore Pocock arrives at Mh- 

diass with a70 and 60 gun ship, 376.-1755. 

January, the squadron arrives at Fort St. 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380. the 
Nabob goes on bowd the Admiral's ship at 
Fort St. David, 398. their presence on the 
C. of Coromandel awes the Fr. government; 
they deport in October, and on tho lOth of 
November arrive at Bombay, 405. m, 414. 

-1756. proceed with the marine force 

of Bombay and troops against Gherioh, and 
take, it 414 to 417. return to Bombay and 
repair there in April, arrive on the 12th of 
May at Madrass, 417. 

Ewomsu Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, commonly ctuled 

East India ships,-1746. August the 18th, 

the Fr. squadron attempt to cut one out of 
the road of Madrass without success, 66. 
Sept. 10th, this ship surrenders with the town, 
68. December, another nearly taken in Madrass 

road by the French, 85.-1747. January, 

another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with¬ 
out landing the treasure at Fort St. David, 
but the ship, which had escape^froni Madrass, 
comes there, and lands 60,000/. in February, 

86.-1748. one taken in sight of Bombay 

89. Eleven serve as transports in Mr. Bos- 
cawen's armament, 92. throe e!.nployed to, 
transport the artillery and stores for the attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113.-1751. July, the 

ships from Eiirope bring recruits to Fort St. 

David, 181.-1754. the Company’s ships, 

with Watson’s squadron, biing Adlercron’s 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artillery, and 200 

recruits for the Company’s troops' 371.- 

1755 . Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 405. one lost on an island 
on the G. of Africa, 800 m. e. of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406.-1756, the Daroy 

taken by Angria 28 years ago, 410. 

English Deputies at Sadrass, 337, 3,38. 340. 
English drums, 327. 

English flag.-1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

at St. ThomtS, 131.-1755. '•May, three 

given by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to¬ 
ken of their friendship, 384. Commodore 
James, on delivering the forts of Severndroog 
to the Morattoes, i’aljres down the English 
flag, 414. 

force.-1763, August 23d, a reinforce¬ 

ment to the enemy's army equal to the whole 
or the Eng. force appears on the bank of the 
Coleroon, 804. « 

ENGLISH QovBaNMENT in thSs island of 

BOMBAY 
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BOMBAY, 410. See Bombay, The Etigliih 
arms there, 412. • 

English inhabitaata of Madrass, ruined by tlie 
loss of it, 1746, ?), 77. 

English ketches, belonging to the marine ,of 
Bombay, 412. 

Englishman, 223. one, a resolute serjearit of 
Sepoys clambers up the gate-way of Wey- 
condaU, 315.——In 176G, long since any 
Englishman had seen Gheiiah, 414. 

English m.irk on cannon balls, 202. 

Englishmni, the bravest, cruel at the sacking of 
Nelli Cotah, 387. 

English ministry.-1754. Duplcix removed 

without application from them, 366. 

English presidency, meaning Madrass, which sec. 
English Sepoys, See SEEO i'S, 

ENGLISH SETTLEMEM'S, those on the 
C. ot Coromandel, m, CO. Duplcix Llireatencd 
to reduce tlie English settlements of Madiass 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing 
towns, 378. 

ESWAllA, divinil>rof thcLidiaus, 2. twists off 
the neck of Brama, 3. 

Eliaporum, one of the Eastern-Eolygars of Tini- 
velly, 420. gave liostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755, and treats for them in 1756, p, 
423. Ml, 425, 

EUROPE, m, 1. the raanuiacturcs of linen 
in India surpass those of Europe, 8. m, 28. m, 

, 60. the European troops in the Colonies of 
India arc composed of men of all the nations 
in Eutoijp, 80, in, 85. the vegetables of 
Europe succeed at Boui'bon, 93. Peace in 
Europe in 1749,130, the suspected priests 
at St. Thome sent to Europe, 131. peace, 
167. m, 181. rules of war in Europe not 
applicable in India, 188. a platoon in India 
as important as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
m, 229. »», 253. camps in India unlike 
those in Europe, 311. meaning England, 
316. »«, 337. meaning England, 362 and 
371, m, 375, m, 376. meaning France, 377. 

Europe, ships from, 70. 72. 181. 294. 

Europe, recruits and reinforcements from, 181, 
191. 309. 362. 

EUROPEuiNS IN GENEKAL, what they under¬ 
stand by the East Indie,s, 1. improperly 
call Soubs^hdar, Soubah; and Maliomcdans, 
Moom, 35. and minor officers, Nabobs, 36. 

Europeans established at Madrass, 65.- 

•In 1746, vtry few had seen Axcot, and 
knew as little of it as of Delhi, 84, 85. the 
natives of Bourbon sR)uter than any colony of 
Europeans betw'eea the Tropics, 93. ni, 143. 
until 1751, were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified posts defended by 

Europeans,* 208.-1753. No Europeans 

had ever possessed such a territory as the 


French, when they obtained flie northern pro¬ 
vinces, 335. their affairs in India subject to 
treachery by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country, 353. m, 364, Dnplcix In¬ 
tended to have expelled all the other Eu¬ 
ropeans out of Iiiaia. 378.-1755, at this 

time knew little of the Colleries, 381. See 
Enropsan Nations. « 

EUROPEANS, tliis term is very often used to 
distinguish the European ^olOLiery belonging to 
■whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
troops of India, entertained by that ration : 
and the term Europeans is used iiistead of the 
appellative of the nation to which this soldiery 
belongs, because these troops are al'.vays com¬ 
posed of a var iety of European nations, instead 
of being all of th<*nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the arricles English and Frenclr 
ar my, the military operations of these nations, 
it beeomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cuiustaiices in which the terra Europeans is 
employed. We shall nevertheless to satisfy ac¬ 
curate’ cm-iobity, enumerate all the mentions 
that are made of those hhrropeans, distinguish¬ 
ing them by the nation to which they belong, 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the DUTCH, 
98. 

EUROPEANS in the service of the ENGLISH, 


87. 

91. 

104. 105. 109, 110 

1, 111 

. 113, 

114, 

115, 

116, 

lU. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

151, 

152. 

i69, 

170, 

171, 

172, 

173, 

174. 

176. 

180, 


182, 

1S3, 

184, 

185. 

187. 

189, 

191. 

195, 

19G. 

198. 

200. 

206, 

207, 

208, 

209, 

210. 

211, 

212, 

213, 

214, 

215. 

219. 

221, 

222, 

223, 

224. 

226, 

227. 

230. 

233, 

231, 

235. 

253, 

254, 

255. 

259. 

261. 

263. 

266, 

267, 

268. 

269. 

271, 

272. 

276, 

277 . 

279. 

281. 

283. 

288, 

289, 

290. 

295. 

297. 

299. 

301. 

303, 

306, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

310, 

311. 

316. 

318, 

349. 

323, 

324. 

343. 

346. 

354, 

3 JO, 

3.36, 

357, 

358. 

361, 

362. 

367, 

3G3, 

369, 

370, 

371. 

3S3. 

381), 

886, 

391, 

392, 

393. 

397, 

398. 

405. 

418, 

423. 

434. 


EUROPEANS, in the service of the FRENCH, 


81. 91.99. 

102. 

104. 

126. 

135. 

147. 

160, 

151. 

155. 

163. 

173. 

182. 

186. 

189. 

195, 

197, 

198, 

199, 

200. 

209. 

211, 

212. 

259. 

223. 

228. 

230. 

23.5. 

239- 

253, 

255. 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265. 

268. 

276, 

276. 

283. 

286, 

287. 

289. 

296. 

302, 

303, 

304, 

305, 

306. 

313. 

320. 

331. 

333. 

344. 

365, 

356, 

367. 

369. 

371. 

374 . 

396. 

418. 

429. 



See infra European troops 
European allies, stress of tne war in Coromandel 
lay on the European allies, 219. m, meaning 
the English, 246. m, meaning the French, 
426. 

European arms, to give a just idea of their supe¬ 
riority ill India, the principal intention of 
this history, 219. 


European 
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European blood, D'Autueil don’t intend to shed FERISHTA, author of a history of the Malio- 
any, HO. laedan conquerors of Indostan, from 977 to 

European Colonies or Settlements controuled by 1605. It is the most curious and valuable 
the Mogul government, money extorted from , piece of oriental history hitherto translated in 

themin Bengal, 120. Dujpleixmtended to have Europe. It is translated by Mr. Alpand^r 

reduced them all under hic own authority, 378, Dow, 30. 

European force -1756. Madrass cannot spare Fjrouz, Uncle of Mahmood Nasaereddin, 

any from the Carpatic, 421. assassinated, 12. 

y.K/'opran gunners, asleep when the French esca- FIROUZ SOHAII, Emperor of Delhi grand- 
laded Tritchinqpoly, 321. father of Sultan Mahmood, who was con- 

Eitropean infantry, 10,000 Travancores disci- quered by Tamerlane in 1398, p. 12. 

plined in their manner, 400. FIROUZ SCTIAH, ROCNEDDIN, King of 

Bnropean manner, 400 of the natives of India Delhi in 1236, p. 12. 
disciplined in their manner brought by Dela- Fitsgher, a partizan of some reputation, ar- 
bourdonnais against Madrass, 67. N. B. these rives at Pondicherry with 600 Hussars in Sep- 
wero probably the first Sepoys employed by tember 1764, p. 371. 

an European nation. r Five Hocks, about 1 m. to the s. of Facquires 

European mariners, French, 67. Tope.-1763, June, the Fr. and allies 

European markets. Cloth very proper for them, encamp there, 289. m, 302. 
made in the northern provinces ceded to the FOit'f ST. DAVID. - 1746, April, Com- 


Freuch, 335. 

EUROPEAN NATION, NATIONS; none 
over had had such a fleet in India as Bosefaw- 
on’s, 98. great advantage to that nation which 
should get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112. Dimleix thought to get more by con¬ 
quest in India than any European nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
can never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by another,373.meaningFrench 
and English, 376. Anglia’s fleet formidable to 
the sliips of all the European nation? in India, 
409. 

European reel aits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
vile. 261. See English army. 

European troops, the topasses are incorporated 
with them, 80. never employed until this war 
against the princes of the country, 120. See 
English aimy, French aimy. 

European war, the enemy besieging Arcot ig¬ 
norant ol the rules, 193. See English army, 
French army. 

P. 


'Ij''.V (. u u IH K 3, c(*ujecture concerning their ori- 

J? gin, 4- 

J'ni fjuirts tope, or the grovc of the Facquirc, 4 m. 

n. and 1 m. w, of Tritchinopoly.-1762. 

December, the Mysoreans entrench a detached 
camp there, 273.-—- 1763. Aprilr wliich 
Daltuxi obliges them to abandon, 282. May, 
♦ he Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
I'ocks aie a raila to the s. 289. September 20th, 
the Eng. army drawn up there, 309. Septewiber 
21st, and march from hence to the battle of 

the Sugar I,oat rock, 310.- 1754. August 

‘26th, encamp there again, September 1st, move 
^ from thence to Wariorc Pagodas, 370. 
l"i,f,i\, Lieut. - -1751, Dc’cemfter, shot through 
the body .u KL^lnaveram, 207 


modore Barnet dies there, 62. December, some 
of the inhabitants of Ma^-ass escape to Fort 
St. David ; the fort described; the Company’s 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
of Madrass, 78. December the 8th, the Fr, 
army mai'ch against it, and retire in confu¬ 
sion on seeing Anwarodean’s, 81, 82. the 

garrison sally, but do not engage, 83.- 

1747, February, Anwai'odeiui’s army, recall¬ 
ed by liim, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company’s ship afraid, 
to land ite treasure ; another lands her’s, 86. 
March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
but march away on the appearance of Mr. 
Griffin’s squadron, 86, 87. October, which 
attempts to ride out the monsoon here, 87, 

88.- 1748, January, the dispersed ships 

retiurn, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com¬ 
mander in chief, 88. and encamps all the 
troops, 88. their transactions betrayed, 88. 
June the 10th, Bouvet’s squadron’s appears in 
sight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griffin’s 
to Madrass, 90, 91. during the absence 
of which, the Fr. army attempt to surorize 
Cuddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law¬ 
rence, 91. News received of Mr. Boscawen’s 
armament, 91. which arrives July the 29th, 
98, and proceeds August 8th, against Pondi¬ 
cherry, 98, 09. the company’s agents ignorant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99. Okober the 6th, 
the army and fleet return from Pondicherry, 

104.-1749. January, employ their troops 

with great indiscr^ion, in support of a pre¬ 
tender to the kihgQom of Tanjorc, 107. 
March, the army march against Tonjore, 
109. April 13th, two of the company’s ships 
sfranded betweeuFort St. David andCuddalorc 
in the humcane, 109. the army,returns with¬ 
out success from Tanjore, IKl. another 
expedition resolved, li2. proceeds under 
tlic command of Major Lawrence aga’iist 

Devi 
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Devi Cotah, 113, tlic government accommodate 
with the K. of Tonjore, who cedes D^vi 
Cotah, 118. Atigmt, the army returns from 
thence, 130. news received of peace cou- 
e^sludi^d in Europe, 130. Solicitude conccwi- 
ing the revolution at Arcot, 130. Mr. Bos- 
cawen sails to relieve Madraes, 130. Fort fa. 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 
October 31st, Mr. Boscawen sails with the 
licet for England, 138. leaves a reinforce¬ 
ment of 300 men, 133, - 1750, March 

22d, the array commanded by Major Law¬ 
rence, joins Nazirjing at Waldore, 138. 
with w’hom, ho, Dalton and a member of the 
council are empowered to treat for the com¬ 
pany, 138, 139. April, Major Lawi'ence 
leaves Nazirjing, and returns with the army, 
146. THvadi is 15 m. w. 147. July, the army 
commanded by Cope joins Mahomcdallv, M8. 
Cope instructed not to let his communication 
with Fort St. David he cut off, 149. Auyust 
19th, he returns with the troops, 150. October 
19th, Lawrence departs for England, 167. 
Kobins arrives, 168. the troops of Fort St. 
David, might have intercepted the Fr. return¬ 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 

zirjing, 168, »«, 169.- 1751. il/arc//, Du- 

pleix plants flags roimd the bounds, 171. 
April, the ar^y takes the fleld under the com¬ 
mand of Gihgen, 171. July, a detachment 
• sent with Pigot and Clive to relieve Verda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive return, 182. 
August, Bort St, David left with only 100 
men, in order to supply Clive’s detachment 
agonist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191. the treasury of Fort St. 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Company's troops in the fleld, 202. December, 
the army at Tritchinopoly expect a reinforce¬ 
ment from thcuce, 206. Clive with the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in order 
to proceed to Tritchinopoly ; they arrive ; 
March 15th Majjor Lawrence arrives from 
England, takes the command of the detach¬ 
ment, and proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. June, 400 
of the Fr, prisoners taken at Seringham sent 
to Fort St. David, 243. Lawrence leaving 
the army at Trivadi, goes to St. David for 
|he recovery of his health, 248. July 23d, 
expedition uiftler Major Kineer against Gingee, 
253. Major Lawrence^c^ to Madrass to dis¬ 
suade it, 253. the Fr. army encamps close to 
the bounds, 255. a redoubt in the 

bound hedge 3 miles to the w. 265. the Eng. 
troops return and encamp here, 255. two 
companies oj Swiss coming front Madrass in 
boats, taliien, 256. August the 16th, Major 
liawronce arrii'cs with another company ; the 
174 h, takes the fleld Avith the arniv 225 


after the victory at Bahoor, marches again 
from Fort St. David to Trivadi, 261. Novem¬ 
ber 15th, the army, compelled by the Mon¬ 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 267.-1763. 

January 3d, 9th, the army returns to Trivadi, 
276. several marfhes of the army to Fort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. February, the 
guard at Chimundclum, the westem redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Swiss arrive from 
Bengal, 279, April the 1st, the army and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are at¬ 
tacked, 279. Fort St. David di'ew large sup¬ 
plies of grain from Bonagherry, 280.- 

Apr//the 20th, the army marches from Tri¬ 
vadi to Fort St. David, before they proceed to 
Tritchinopoly, 281. the,sick sent hack,^83, m, 
286. rcinfoi ccineift expected by the army, 290. 

joins at Tanjore, 299.- 1754. Auyust. 

m, 367. Maphuze Khan with his troops ar¬ 
rives at Fort* St. David, 367. December, and 

is still there, 372. m, 375.-1755, January, 

the squadron ai’rives here from Bombay, 379 . 
Jtily, and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
397. August, who proceed,? to Arcot, 398. in 
July, the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406. 

FORT HT. GEORGF, the name given to the 
White To WTi of Madrass when tirst established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com¬ 
pany ; but Miomiss, has prevailed in com¬ 
mon uSage. See M.vijkass. 

FHANCFf war declared with, in 1744. p, 35, 
Labourdonnais worthy of tlie highest com¬ 
mands in the navy of France, 72.-1747. 

October 3d, ships of force sent to Mauritius, 
88, 89. June 11th, 400 soldiers with 200000/. 
in silver sent frem France, landed by Bouvet 
at Pondicherry, 90. the Fr. inhabitants of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94, Ar¬ 
maments sent i#tlctail from France, may ren¬ 
dezvous at Mauritius unknowrn to the Eng. 96. 

-1748. Aprd, cessation of arms between 

Gr. Britain and France, 107. Dupleix did 
not think the trade of India without territory 
worthy the attention of France, 120. Peace 

between Gr. Britain and France, 130.- 

1749. Dupleix's view's agreeable to the mo- 

neirch and ministers of, 132.- 1752. June, 

ships from, expected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252, the officer of Gingee says he keeps, 
the place for the king, 253. September, so 
likewise the officer of Cobelong, 263. the ad¬ 
ministration support their E. India Company 
365. but give up Dupleix, 366, the laivs of 
France superseded by orders of arrest from the 
king, 367. probable consequences if the ex¬ 
tensive projects of Dupleix had been adequate¬ 
ly supported in France, 378. Godebeu re¬ 
turns to France, 380. Sec French nation. 

Fnvzni Yacut.-1753. Sepfernbet, with .a dc- 

O 0 o t iclimcn’^ 
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tac'hment from Devi Cotali relieves Palam Co- 
tah, 327. and returns with them in January, 
1764, p, 358. 

FE.vzEuMr. original histories of Indostan, and of 
Sultan Babr, brought by hinr into England 17. 
quoted, 19, has publishedaccount of the ex¬ 
pedition of Thomas Kouli Khan into India, 22, 

French accounts of tlieir own affairs,»«, 249. 

Fuexcii Arms. - 1760. reputation of them 

sunk after the mutiny of the officers, and the 
retreat of the battfdion, U-5. lA’wwtftcr, high 
after the death of Nazujing, 167. 

FRENCH Auny. Its opewatioxs. Under 
this head are included, whatsoever material 
mentions axe made of AiiTii.LEUY, Bati.v- 

l, i o N, Camp, C o n v o v, D e t a t; ii >i r. x T, 
I) 11 k G O O X S, Hess A 11 s,< F o ii c e, G AURI.'.OX, 

GuXXEKS, PaUTY, ItKlKJ’OBL'liMEXr.- 

1746, force of Labom-donnais when he at¬ 
tacked Madrass, 67. their operations; suiTon- 
dcr of the toum, 67, 68, tkptember 27th, a 
reinforcement of 1360 men arrive at Pondi¬ 
cherry, 69. October 20th, on Dclabourdon- 
nais’ departure, the force of Pondicherry 
amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. g<ir- 
rison defend Madrass against Maphuze Khan, 
73, 74, 76. who is intirely defeated at St, 
Thome by Paradis with a detachment from 
Pondicherry, 76, this the first victory of a 
long timegained by Europeans over the Moons, 
77. Vecsinber, Paradis returning to Pondi¬ 
cherry ivith a detachment, is harraaciedby Ma¬ 
phuze Khan, 79. Bui-y, the oldest officer in 
In^a, commands the troops sent against St. 
David, 80. iJeconiber 8, the French army 
inarch against this place, 81. and retreat in 
confusion the lOth, 82. the 30th, cmbai'k in 
boats to attack Cuddalore, but are beaten back 

by the wdnd, 83.-1748. January 10th, 

attack. Cuddalore in the light, and ai‘C re¬ 
pulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. Auyust, de¬ 
fend Ariancopaug, 100. a Fr. tiooper takes 
Major Lawrence, 100. defence of Pondichcriy 
102, 103, 104. strengtli of the garrison audlos-s 

in the siege, 104.--1749. Jime, a considerable 

body join Murzafajing and Chuuda&aheb ; 
and on the 23d of JtJy gain the battle of 
Amboor, in which a Fr. Coflree kills the Na¬ 
bob An warodean, 126, 127, 123, 129. troops, 

m, 132. December, are attacking Tanjore, 

135,-1750. March, the Fr. battalion con¬ 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under D'Autueil 
encamp at 'Villanore, 138 and 139. the offi¬ 
cers mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade on the 
quarters of the English, 140. the battalion 
retreats to Pondicherry, attacked by Mora- 
rirow, 142. their gunners saved by the Eng¬ 
lish, 142. the army encamiJ again, 143. 
Duplfix says, be ordered the Fr. troops to re¬ 
treat, 144. arms, >», 146. m, 146. July, the 
Fr. take Trivadi, 116. the litth, are encamped 
on the Pannat, 8 in t, of Tri\;xdi, 118. en¬ 


trench there, and cannonade the Sngllsh com- 
•munded by Oime, 148, 149. Auysut 21st, 
entirely defeat Mahomedally os soon as the 
.English leave him, 160, 161. beat the fugi- 
,.tives again at G ingee, and take their mtill«ry 
161. take Gingee, ledby Bussy, 162."m, 154. 
December 4th, attack Nazirjuig’s camp, who 
is killed, 156, 166. Dupleix offers a body of 

French troop.s to Murzafsiiing. 162.-1751. 

January, ,a detachment under the command of 
Bussy proceeds with Murzafujmg into the Dc- 
can, 163. and contributes much to the rout 
of the Pitaij Nabobs, 164, 165. February, 
800 Europeans rnurch with Chundasaheb from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. July, with Chuu- 
dasaheb's army, they cannonade the Eng. 
troops from the Fort at Volcondah, and drive 
them from the field, 173. follow them to 
Vtiitooi', 17 L 175. ami iu Auyust to Scring- 
ham, 180. they take Coiladdy, 180, 181. en¬ 
camp to the E. of Tritclunopoly, 181. send a 
detaclmieut from Coiladdy, which is beaten 
by Clarke and Clive at Condore, 181. their 
battalion 900 men, 183. September 23, 150 
ol their Europeans anive with Rajahsalieb 
at Arcot, 186. Septeniber 24th, cannonade in 
the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190, 20 
Europoan.s and 2 of their field pieces detached 
with Rajahsaheb’s troops, attack Lieutenant 
lunis's party at Trivatore, 191. during the 
assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 
look on at a distance, 195. they encamp with 
Rajahsaheb at Velore, and beat up Bazinrow's 
camp, 196 maivh with Rajahsaheb to Arni, 
and are joined there by another party from 
Pondicherry, 197. are defeated by Cuve at 
Arni, 197, 198. cruelty of the garrison and 
illiberality of the officer at the pagoda of Con- 
jevevam, 201. who after some resistance aban¬ 
don the pagoda to Clive, 201, 202. Ineffec¬ 
tual operations of their battalion against 
’rritchinopoly, 201, 202. the Fr. dragoons 
beat off in a skirmish by the Eng. grenamers, 
203. they bombard Tritchinopoly until the 
end of November 203. December, all their 
diagoons cut off by Innis Khan, 204, 205. 
who despises their battalion, 206. their de¬ 
tachment at Kistnaveram stops the Mysore 
army, and repulse the Eng. deti^chment, 206, 

207. is recallod, 208.-1762, January, 

400 of the Fr. troops with Rajahsaheb’s army 
near Madrass, their motions,- 209, 210. are 
entirely defeated by Clive at Covropauk, 210 
to 212. and recauefr to PoudicheiTy, 213. 
March 29th, a hot cannonade between the Fr. 
and Engl, on the arrival of the reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive at Tritchinopoly, 
215, 216, 317. April 2d, their posts strongly 
fortified, 217. they quit their encampment at 
ChucklypoUam, cross into the island of Sc- 
ritigham much against the opinion of Cbun- 
d-Airdu.b, and take post iii tlicpngoda of Jura- 

balustna, 
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bakktna, ?18. April ilth, 1)’Autueil’s con¬ 
voy and reinforcoment arrive at TJtatoor, 252. 
the night attack of the Eng. Postq at Samia- 
vaxam, 223 to 226. May 9th, D'AutueiJ al»- 
facked by Dalton at TJtatoor, retfeats to Voi- 
condah, 227. Iiaw crosses the Coleroon ^dth 
all his force, Clive meets him, but neither 
chuse to give battle, 228. the gamson in Pit- 
chandah sally on the Engl, artillery and arc 
beaten ba_‘k, 230. Pitchandah taken, 230. the 
Fr. battalion with 2000 Sepoys shut themselves 
up in J umbakiatna, 232. irresolution of their 
councils; how they might have escaped, 232. 
reinforcements from France expected in the 
end of June, 233. May 7, D’Antueil’s party 
advancing is met, followed, attacked, and 
taken by Clive at Volcondah, 233, 234, 235. 
June 1st, 2d and 3d, surrender of I,aw and 
all the Fr. troops at Scringham to Major Law¬ 
rence. 237, 238, 239, 240. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in this campaign, 
240.-1761. February, the Fr. troops un¬ 

der the command of Bussy, quit the country 
of Cudapah with Sababadjing, 218, 249. 
March 15th, and take Canonl by storm, 249. 
having passed the Kristna, are ojjposcd by Ba- 
lagerow, 250. April 2d, arrive nl Golcon- 
dali, high pay allowed by Salabadjinp to the 
officers and soldiers, 250. proceed and remain 

with him at Anrcngabad, 250, 251, 262.- 

•1752. April, carry the war with Salabadjing 
into the Morattoo country towards Poni, 435. 
service of fheir musketry and artillmy in this 
campaign, 435, 436. peace made with Bala- 
gerow, march to Golcondah, in the way de¬ 
feat the armies of Rajahs headed by the Ra¬ 
jah of Nierrael, 436. July, the troops of 
Pondicherry defeat the Eng. at Vicravandi, 
254, 255. are reinforced and encamp near 
Fort St. David, 255. their motions near Pon¬ 
dicherry, 256, 256. are intirely defeated at 
Bahoor by Major Lawerence, 266, 257. 
which stops the Mj'sorean from declaring for 
them, 267, and Innis Khan %vho was coming 
with 3000 Morattoes to join them, 261. 50 
Europeans sent to Velorc, encourage the Fr. 

prisoners at Arcot to rise, 276.-175.3, 

January, the Fr. ti'oop.s joined by Morarirow 
with 4000 Morattoes, entrench on the banks 
of the Pannar, and fail to support the Mo- 
Vittoesin sevyal attacks on the Engl, line, 276, 
277. and 279. April the 1st, attack with 
them, and axe put to ^gkt, 280. a party from 
Pondicherry with the Morattoes take Bona- 
gherry, hut abandon it on the approach of an 
Eng. ttetachment, 280. April, on the m^ch 
of the Eng. army from Tnvadito Tritchino- 
poly, Dupleiet detaches 200 Euibpeans and 
600 Sepo^ to the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
283. where they are attacked by Major Law- 
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renco on the lOlb of May, ami their com¬ 
mander Astruc acts witli ability, 283, 284. 
2S5. the Fr. troops at Trivadi twice repulsed 
in their attack of the Village, 286. IVivadi 
surrenders to them, 286, 287. their detatch- 
ment at Velore,* with Mortizally’s forces, 
defeat Abdullwahab with a detachment of the 
Eng, garrison at Arcot, 266, 287. a rtiuforce- 
ment with 3000 Morattoes arrive at Scring- 
ham; amount of the whole force therej 289. 
their motions to intercept the provisions of 
the Eng. armv, 290. Jime 26th, are entirely 
defeated by Major Lawrence at the battle of 
the Golden rock, 290 to 294. scheme to sur¬ 
prize Tritchinopoly, De Cattans employed 
in this .sci-vice is detected, 297, 29^, 299. 
Auynst the 9tli, opjiose the Eng. armj' return¬ 
ing with the convoy from Tanjoro, and arc 
routed, 2T!9 to 303. encamp ui a strong situa¬ 
tion at Weycttndali, 303. Elimbserum, where 
they had a small force, taken by Monaegee, 303. 
stjonger rcinlbrcements of Europeans and Se¬ 
poys, w'ith Moraiirow, 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, arrive to them at Sering¬ 
ham, 301. encamp with their allies at the 5 
rocks, 306. move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op¬ 
posite to the Eng. encamped at the French 
rock, 307. the 2 camps remain 18 days -w'ithin 
2 miles of ea'h other, 308, September 19tli. 
cannonade on the day llio Eng. reinforcement 
arrives* 309. Sejitemher 21st, Major liawrence 
totally (Ifcfcats them and their allies at the Sti- 
yar-loaf rock, 309. to 314, Weycondah taken 
by the Eng. 314, 315 NoKend)er, the Fr. re¬ 
ceive another reinforcement, 320. on the 27th 
assault Tritchinopoly by surprize in thenight, 
and fail with great loss, 324. In October, 1752, 
the Fr. with Salabadjing, march with him 
from Golcondah, against Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Bonsola, repulse the Morattoe cavalry in 
several skirmishes : Peace made at Calberga 
in November ; they gain advantages over Ra- 
gogee, who had renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
January, 1763, Bussy going for the recovery 
of his health to Masnlipatnam, leaveth. the 
French troops at Golcondah, 330. where they 
jire distressed by tlie artifices of the Duan, 

330, 381, 332. onely a small detachment of 
them accompany Salabadjing to Anrengabad, 

331, Mr. Bussy returns to Golcondah, and 
proceeds with the whole force to Anrengabad, 

332, 333, 334. obtains the 4 northern pro¬ 
vinces for the maintenance of his army, the 
Fr. troops as before are to gdard the person of 
Salabadjing, 334. February, 400 with 7 field 
pieces march from Seringham with the Morat¬ 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
comipg from Cootaparah, 344. and save many 
of the Eng. troops from the sword of their 
allies, 344, 345. May 12th a party waylay 

C» 0 0 2 Callia’ud’s 
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C'alliaud’s detachment and convoy; both armies 
move to the support of their detachments, and 
the French and their allies are routed, 364, 
866, 366, they rat-age Tondimaii’s country, 
take KiUanore, and Kelli Cotah, 356. the 
garrison at Chillambnim defeat an Eng. party 
from Devi Cotah, 368. in April a party from 
Pondirtierry attack Palam Cotah, -which is re¬ 
lieved by a detachment from Devi Cotah, 358. 
369, May the 24th, the allied army take 
Coiladdy, and cut through the mound, 3G0. 
August 17th, oppose the English returning 
from Tonjore; but the French had orders 
to avoid a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiserum -with a small garrison surrenders 
Bgaip to Monaegee, 370. the Fr. troops en¬ 
camp at Moota Chcllinoof, and retreat to Se- 
ringham, 370, 371. September, at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hussars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu¬ 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detachment sent 
from Seringham to cannonade the laboi^ers 
repairing the moimd at Coiladdy, kept on by 
captain Joseph Smith, 372. Bussy with the Fr. 
troops and Salabadjing take the field against 
Rag ogeeBonsola,they advance as farasNagporo 
in the middle of Berar, and make peace there 
in Aprilt no details of this campaign published, 

372, 373. troops belonging to Masulipatnam, 

373, join Vizeramrauze’s army in Chica- 
cole, and are encountered by the Mbrattoes, 
who give way to the Fr. artillery,'«74. July, 
Bussy goes from Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, 
and from thence into the ceded pronnees, 

374, October, truce, conditional treaty and 

exchange of prisoners in the Carnatic, 376. 
after which 660 Fr, prisoners remain with the 
English, 377.-1755. February, the My¬ 

sorean wishes the French troops at Seringh^ 
would retire to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tritchinopoly 
with his o-wn means, 380. of which schemes 
the Fr. commander informs the Eng. garrison, 
388. the Fr. troops during the wax had over¬ 
run Terriore, deposed the Rheddy, and ap¬ 
pointed another, 390. June, Maissin with a 
considerable force, marches to Terriore, and re¬ 
instates the former Rheddy, 396. he sum- 
moneth Arielore and Wariorepollam, but is 
recalled on the interposition of the English 
government, 396, 397. and 403. Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1754 settling and re¬ 
ducing the ceded j^ovinces, 404.-In /«- 

nuary 1765. herfetums to Hyderabad, 404. the 
Fr. troops under his command are obliged to 
assist Salaba<Hing against all enemies, 404. 
inarch -with Salabadjing into Mysore, 404. 
as far as Seringapatnam, 406, the mmy rejmms 
to Hyderabad in July, and remains there the 
rest of the vear, 406. The company in Eng¬ 


land solicitous to remove the Prcnch ti'oops 
from Salabadjing, 405, 406. the mention of 
this body of troops hadbeenstudiously avoided 
tin the conditional treaty, 406,-1756. Ja¬ 

nuary, 700 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys taCe 
the field to prevent the Engl, from attacking 
Velore, 418. both retire, 420. February, Bussy 
•n'ith the French troops marches -with Salabad¬ 
jing and his army against Savanore, 426, makes 
the peace there, 427, 428. which accelerates 
the rupture with Salabad¬jing's ministry, and 
Mr. Bussy ivith all the Fr. troops are dismissed 
from his service, 428, Balagerow makes pro¬ 
posals to take them into his, 429. and detaches 
Molargeellolcar to escort them in their retreat, 
429. tlie amount of their force. 429, progress 
to Hyderabad, where they arrive on the 10th 
of June, 430. June 30th, the hussars routed 
by the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons, 
432. M. Bussy -with the whole army takes 
post in Charmaul, 432, 433. See Euno- 
PEAXs. See Sepoys. See French Establisli- 
raents. 

French Artillorj', m, 164. 206. 210. 312. 374. 
See French Army. 

French attack upon Tanjore, m, 135. 

French Battalion, m, 129. 131. 134. 137. 139. 

141. 14.3. 147. 157. 164, 165, 173. 177. 

206. 214, 215, 216. 232. 250. 252. 256. 

280. 291. 308. 312, 313. 343. 356. 369. 

See French Army. 

French Caffres, m, 87. Caifros. 

French Camp, m, 149. 313. See Fr-’nch Army. 

French Commandant, m, 136. 

FRENCH COilMERCE in India, perpetu¬ 
ally intemiptod by the English, 120. 

FffJv’A'CF COMPANY, See fVewA East Lidia 
(.’ompany. 

French Cannon, 314. 

Fee wen Cocncils. —— 1755. moderation of 
them after the conditional treaty, 405. 

French Deputies.- 1760. March, sent to 

treat with Nazining, 144 and 146.-1754. 

at Sadrass, conmrrmg with the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

Feenoh Detachment. -1761. January, 

under the command of Bussy accompanies 
Murzaikjing into the Decan, 163. For other 
particulars, concerning this and other detach¬ 
ments, See Bussy, and French Army. 

French DrE^oons.-1751. October, at Tritchi¬ 

nopoly, skirmishing against thb Eng. grena¬ 
diers, 203. Decembef, cut off by Innis Khan, 

204.-1766. a troop serving with Bussy, 

429. June 30, they save the hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, ok op 

FRANCE,' m, 64.- 1749., MuTzafrjing 

andChundasaheb offer con8lderable*adv^tageB 
to the Fr, E. I. Company, if Dupleix inil 

assist 
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Assist their^ projects, 126. August, and give 
81 villages in the neighbourhood of Pondf- 
cherry, 132. December 31at, the K. of Tan- 
jore cedes 81 villages dependent or Earical„ 
liC.—[7-1750, February, Bupleix employs 
their treasures in assisting Murzafajing and 
Chundasaheb, 138. Murzafajing had promised 
to give them Masulipatnam, 146. m. 147, De- 
cemer, advantages from the cessions of Mur¬ 
zafajing and Chundasaheb, 161. Murzafajing 

pays 600007. into their treasury, 162.- 

1762. August, Major Lawrence instructed 
not to carvy the war into the ancient limits 
of the French company's territory at Pondi¬ 
cherry; which was the bound hedge, 256. 
misled by the representations of Dupleix, 
send no money from France to maintain the 

war, 275.-1754. 'ITie administration of 

France support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 366. October, Oodehou refers the 
accounts of Dupleix to the directors in France, 

377.-1755. Salabadjing bad given the 4 

northern provinces to the Fr. Company on 
condition that their troops with Pussy should 

assist him against all enemies, 404.-1756. 

are indebted to Morarirow, who at Savanore, 
gives up their bond to Mr. Pussy, 427. Pala- 
gerow, when inviting Mr, Pussy to join him 
with the Fr. t^goops, offers as great advantages 
to the company, as had been granted by SMa- 
badjing, 429. 

French encampment, near 'frivadi, July, 1750, 
p, 148 • 

French, entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 and 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 311. See French 
Army. 

FRENCH, Establishments, Govern¬ 
ment, Possessions, Settlements, and 
Territories in Coromandel, the Carnatic, 

and the Decan.-1745. the Nabob An- 

warodean Khan promises to oblige the Fr. to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjomed the English, 64 
1746. August, the English caP on him to ful¬ 
fil his promise of restraining the French, 64. 
SeptenU>er the 27th, the Fr. force at Pondi¬ 
cherry sufficient to have conquered all the 
EngPsh settlements in Indostan, 69, October, 
the Fr. inhabitants of Pondicherry request 
Dupleix to amiul Delabourdonnais’s treaty of 

r^isom for Harass, 77.-1747. February, 

they make peace with Anwarodean Khan, 86. 
their force greatly suppr^r to the English, 

86.-1748. January, the commander of 

the TeUicherry Sepoys schemes to desert to 

the French, 88.-1749. employ their force 

in the Carnatic with, the utmost ambition, 107. 
snp^tt ChutAasaheb, 127. the Cal’holick.a at 
St. Tfromfe attached to them, 132. Mahomed- 
ally supposes the English will be convinced 


of the necessity of stopping their progress, 
132, October, they derive great advantages 
from Mr. Boscawen’s departure, 133. the 
Fr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the 'v^l of 
the K, of Tanjor^, 136. deputies sent to 
Naziijing, 144. return to Pondicherry, 146, 

-1760. ikptenibcr, Nazirjing treats with 

them, 162. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 154, December, value of the cessions 
made by Murzafajing 101. assertions con¬ 
cerning Mahomedally, 162.-1761. Fe- 

bruary, their interest likely to be much affected 
by the death of Murzafajing. 166. the Eng. 
afraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders from Europe, IQT.^July, 
and they are as caufloiis as the Eng, of appear¬ 
ing principals in the war, 175. Karical, a Fr. 

settlement, 238.-1752. June 2d, Law 

proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
facilitate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr^settlements, 239. their accounts of the re¬ 
venues of Adoni, Cudapah and Canoul, 249. 
-1752. August, they violate the Eng. co¬ 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss in boats, 255.- 
August, the Mysoreans about to declare for 
them, 257. they took possession of Chinglapett 
x.n the beginning of 1751, 285. their distress 

after the captoro at Seringham, 275 .- 

1753. November, their force much impaired 

in the assault of Tritchinopoly, 324.-1753. 

December,they send a party of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanjore, 325. their acquisition of the 
northern pro^ince3, 331. tlieEng. not able to 
make head against them both at Golcondah 

and Tritchinoply, 336.-1754. January, 

French deputies sent to Sadrass to confer on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340. their papers 
produced at the congress suspected of forgery, 
340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 337 to 341. the re¬ 
gent of Mysore knows, that they want to 
get the city of Tritchinopoly for themselves, 
and will not trust them with his own schemes, 
351. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at Chillambriim, 368, the French territories to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October, their possessions adjuted by the con¬ 
ditional treaty, 375. revenue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. December, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, 380. the My¬ 
sorean was persuaded by Morarirow to assist 
them, 389. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
from Tritchinopoly loft the Fr. government 
the representatives of all their rights and pre¬ 
tensions in live Carnatic, 398.-1756. weir 

pretensions to Tettiore valid, 396. to Aiie- 
lore and Wariorepollam not admitted. 896, 
397. take possession of districts near Oaran- 
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' and Outiamalore, 403. the appearance 
of the Eng. sqnadron i)rodaced.thc moderation 
-which prevailed in their councils alter the con¬ 
dition^ treaty, 403. deiiA’-e great advantages by i, 
their acquisitions from Salabadjing, 405. who 

is attached to them, *406. - 1756. feared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom¬ 
bay, 407. 418. ‘take the field to protect Ve- 
lore, 418. June, the Eng. averse to draw 
them again into the field, 425. Shanavaze 
lUian had as much concealed aversion to the 
Fr. interests as his predecessor Seid Laskar 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied money 
to Salabadjing from the government of Arcut, 
427. and were no great gainers by their titu- 
la^ acquisition of the province, 428. 5 

French field pieces, their iervice in the attack of 
Nazirjing’s camp, 137. other mentions are 
comprehended imder French Army. 

Fktjncu Foncr.-1746. September, at Pon¬ 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, suffi¬ 
cient to have conquered the rest of th^ Eng. 

settlements in Indostan, 69.-1747. Ja- 

mtarii, greatly superior to the Eng. 86.- 

1743. June, at Maurititia, 97.-1753. No¬ 

vember, greatly impaired by the unsuccessful 
assault of Tritehinopoly, 324. See French 
Army. 

French gairison.-1748. August, at Poudi- 

cerxy, wlien attacked by the English army 
Mutli Boscawen, 104. great detriments would 
have arisen to Madrass by the establishment of 

aFr. garrison at St. Thom6, 131.-1754. 

February, operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambruin, 358. See French Army. 

French Government. 396. See French Establish¬ 
ments. 

jFVfJicAigunners-1750. March, preserved by 

the ^g.troopsfrom the sword of the Morat- 
toes, 142. 

French guns.-1751, Septemher 2l8t, at Ar- 

cot, the Eng. detachment sufibra in attempting 
to carry them off, 187. 

Fxxkce Jesuits.- -1754, Father Lavaur, 

Superior of all in India, 337. 

French infantry, m, 210. See French Army. 

Fbexch Influence, -1756. in the Decan 

deemed baneful to the Englisn interests, 434, 

French inhabitants at Pondicherry, m, 77. 377. 

French Interests,-1756. Shanavaze Khan 

averse to them, 426. 

FEESCH KING. See France. 

French Laws, superseded by mandates from the 
king, 367. 

Frenchmen, meaning soldiers, m, 212. 224, 225. 
fifteen drowned at Pitchandah, 230. pretend¬ 
ing sickness, get possession of Cobelong, 261. 
desire of the Eng. soldiers to fight them, 291. 
FMBNCIT NATION in General. -1741. 

1 


take party in the contentions of the Carnatic, 

' 36.-1749. Dupleix, governor general of 

the Fr. nation in ludia, 110. obliged by the ' 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle to deliver up Ma- 
I drass, 130. Dupleix spares no expe;ice iti his 
reception of Murzafajiug. to raise in him a 
high opinion of the grandeur and magnifi¬ 
cence of the French nation, 131.-1761. 

February Salabadjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to the Fr. nation than they had re¬ 
ceived from Murzafajing, 166.-—•1752. 
August, Dupleix vaunts the martial genius of 
the French to Morarirow, 260. events of 
great consequence to the Fr. nation happen at 
Golcoudah and in the northern provinces, 328. 
the extent of Mr. Bussy's demands for the Fr. 
nation revolt Seid Laskar Khan, 330. See 
France. 

French Officers-1750, March \Z, mu¬ 

tiny, 140, m, 182. illiborality of the officer at 
Conjeveram, 199. «», 263, 264,——1753. 

Iffiose at Golcoudah, when distressed by the 
Duan, behaved with honour, 331. 

French papers.-1751. January, those pro¬ 

duced at Sadrass suspected of forgery, 340. 
French pai-ly. m, 197. for the operations of all 
the French parties, see French Army. 

F/‘«icA posts, m, 140, 217. 

French Prisoners. -175,2. June^ 400 of 

those taken at Seringham, sent to Fort St, Da¬ 
vid, 243. the Mysorean hopes to take the city 
with the aid ol those in Tritehinopoly, 259. 
Dccimier, those at Arcot couepiring are re¬ 
moved to Chinglaiiett, 275.-1753, June, 

De Cattans tampers with those in Tritcliino- 
poUy, 298 —1754. proposals concerning them 

at the conference of Sadrass,, 338, 339.- 

1755. January, exchanged on the conditional 
treaty, when650 Fr. prisoners stillrcmaiu with 
the English, 376. 

French quarters, 311. 

FrenchRock. m, 200,201. 204, it is 3 m. 
N. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214. m , 215, 216, 
217, 300. 307, 308, 309. 314, 316. 368, 
869, 370. 

FBBNCH SEPOYS. See SEPOYS. 

French seijeant at Chillambrum. 1754. February, 
surprizes and routs and Ei^. party from Devi 
Cotah, 368. •' 

French settlement, settlements. Kaxical. 238, 
1754. June, Law pretends that the English 
out to facilitate the retreat* of the Fr. troops 
from Seringham>tq the Fr. settlements, 239. 
See Frmch Estabushments. 

French ships, ships from France, 1744. Five 
,, token by Barnet's squadron in the streights 

of Sundah, Malacca, and at Achin, 60.- 

1745, sfeveral taken in Balasore road, 61.- 

1747, 1748. the ships of which Bouvet’s 

squadron 
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■squadron was composed, 88, 8y. »i, 90.- 

1762, May, sliips from France with reinforce¬ 
ments expected at Pondicherry, 233. Jme, 
arrive with them, 252. See French squadrom 

F*-fticA.shot, 140. • 

French soldier, one ensnares de Cattans, 298. 

French soldiers, encouraged at the battle of 
Amboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FRENCH SQUADRON, in 1745, no French 

squadron in India, 60.-1746. June 25tli, 

Delabourdonnals* equipped, shattered, refitted, 
arrives and fights Peyton’s 62, 63. Augni,t 
6th, oilers battle again, 64. August 18th, 
cannonade Madrass, but cannot cut an English 
ship out of the road, 66. September 3d, land 
the anny for the siege of Madrass, 67. Octo- 
her 2d, ruined by a hurricane there, 70 the 
20th, depart, 72. four sail to Achin, the rest to 

Mauritius, 72.-1747. January the 9th, the 

foiu ships from Achin return to Pondicherry, 
84. February 8th, sailed to Goa, 85. from thence 
to Mauritius. In October, are joined there by 
three from France, two of whicli had taken an 

Eng. East Intlia ship near Bombay, 89,- 

1748. June, Bouvet arrives w’ith a squadron 
from lilauritius, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at Madrass, and returns, 
89, 90, 91.- 1749 . January Bouvet re¬ 

turns with thftsame squadron, and again lands 
reinforcements and money at Madrass, 107. 

French stations, in 1750, Gingee, Waldore, 
Trivadi, 149. 

French territories, meaning the North ern pro¬ 
vince, invaded by the Morratoes in 1754. 
p , 374. 

French troops. See French Army. 

French tumbrils, one blows up during the fight 
atVolcondah, 173. 

FURKUCKSIR, Mahomed Furrucksir. Geeat 
Moqol, the date of his accession not certain, 
19.-—1719. February the I6th, deposed 

and murdered by Abdalla Khan and Hossan 
Ally Khan, 20. 

G. 

G AIATHEDDIN, id of the Qadridk em¬ 
perors, 10. 

Oallivats described, 409. 

Gandelcu, River, passes near Trivadi, 279. 
GANGES, Rivgr, crossed by Tamerlane at Tog- 
lipore ; its sources, and entrance into Indostan, 
14, 16. Tamerlane rapai^sea it, 16. his em¬ 
pire extended from Smyrna to the Ganges, 
15. the road of Balasore at the entrance of the 
river ; Fr. ships taken there in 1746. P, .OE 

-1746. June, one of Labourdonnai’s snips 

proceeds to the Ganges, 63. • 

Gardcn-houm at Fort St. David, 1746, December 
9th, the French troops halt there, and retreat 


m confusiou on the appearani'p oi' the Na¬ 
bob’s army, commanded by his sous Maphuze 
Khan and Mahomedally, 81, 82, 83. 

Gaudekow, uncle to the K. of Tanjore. — 

1753 . December, sent with a body of troops 

toTricatopoly, unlltfor the command, amused 
by the Morattoes who pass him and ravage the 
iWjore country, 325, 326. and 341.- 

1754 , JanMaj'y, removed and succeeded by Mo- 
naegee, 341. J/wj/, reinstated after Monaegee’s 
success and intircly defeated i)y Morarirow, 
360, 301. m, 3f53. 

GAUR, Piu)viNOE, N. of Gazua, gives ita 
name to the Dynasty of the GAvniuEs, aud 
to the foimder llussain Gaiui, 9. 

GAURIDES, Dyn'Asty of, ihnadccl by Hus¬ 
sain Gauri hi 11-5T, p, 9. hucocc , th? Gaz- 
navides, andraakeGaznathcirciipii.il, 9,10 
the 2d Emperor wanting; < hiiatlicddm the 3d; 
Scheaubeddin,. the 4th : iialiomod the 5th, 
with whom the Djoiasty ctidi’ jii 1212. p. 10 
Indian dominions of the Gaiu iues, J1. 

GAZNA, City, Pftovi>CE, s. ol U;uu-, gives 
name to the Ga 7 .n .vvin e Dynasty, 9. the 
yaurides likewise make Gazna tlieir capital, 
10, the government given by Scheabbeddin to 
Tagcddin Ildiz, 10. In 12M fcaken by Maho¬ 
med the Ivhowarasmian, 10. who is driven 
out in 1218 by Ginghischan; and his .son Gola- 
laddin likewise m 1221, p, 11. Pir Moham 
med Gfehanguir, in 1397, 1398, marches from 
Gazna against Multan, 13, and from Gazna 
rules the conquests of Tamerlane in India un¬ 
til 1404, p, 16. 

GAZNAVIDES, Dynasty of, 1.3 Emperors 
from Mahmood the first, to Kosrou Schali tlio 
last, from the .year 1002 to 11.57, maintain 
the conquest made by Mahmood in India, 9. 
and make Gazna their Capital, 10, the history 
of this Dynasty is written by Feritsha, 30. 

Qbhanguir, Fir Mohammed, See Pir Moham¬ 
med Gehanguir. 

GEIIANGUIR, 2V. B. that the Great Mogul 
whom we write Jehai^guir, Ls by many written 
Gchanguir. 

GEHAN SCHAH, Great Moq«j^, p, 18. 
See Schah Gehan. 

GEL ALADDIN, son of Mohammed the Kowa- 
raamian, makes head in Gazna against Giogis- 
chan, in 1221 flies befoi'e hiuif » defeated by 
him on the Indus, swims the river, remaina 
in Multan until 1224, is killed in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia, 11. m. 1.3, 

Ghaziodin Kuan, father ofi Nizamalmuiuck 
was Subah of Guzorat, .appoitifed Anwaio- 
dean Khan hi a post in tlm government of 
Surat, 6.3. 

GIIAZI-O'DIN KIIAN, eldest sou of Nizamal- 

muluck,- 174 . 3 , is Captain General at Delhi, 

60.- 1749 . Nazirjing his brother givjs out 

that 
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that Ghazi-O'din had ceded to him the Subah- 

flhip of the Southern provinceB, 124.-1760. 

but marches towards Delhi to oppose him, 

136.-1761. Ghazi-o-din employs Balaje- 

xow to oppose his brother Solabadjing, 260. 
obtains the commission fSr the Subaliship of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampouzt 260. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 261.-1762. 

Ghazi-o-din again encourages Balajerow to 
attack Salabadjing, 436. 0:tober, arrives with 
a great army at Aurengabad, and send for¬ 
ward De Volton with proffers to Dupleix, 273, 
274. is poisoned at Aurengabad, 274, m. 328. 
1763. is succeeded in the command of the 
army^ at Delhi by bis son Scheabbeddin, 336i 
his patents to MahomedaBy, produced, 338. 

GiiEiiTAU, in 1724, attacked by a Dutch arma¬ 
ment without success, 410. is the capital and 

strongest port of Angria, 414.-1766, re- 

connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro¬ 
tector, 414-described, 414, 415. Fehni^ry 

the 11th, 12th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
^ the Bng. squadron commanded by Admiral 
Watson, the troops by Clive, and an array of 
Morattoes who did nothing, 414, 416, 416, 
417. 

GiBa\i.TAR, Gheriah presumed to be as strong 
as, 414. 

Gingee, situated 36 m. n. w. of Pondicherry. 
-1750. March, Nazirjing’s arn^ assem¬ 
bling there, 138 and 139, July, thevr. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sevogee is erroneously sup¬ 
posed to be bom at Gingee, 161. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortre-ss in the Carnatic, 
161. August, taken by the Er. led by Bussy, 
161, 162. September, Naziijing's army stopped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles &om 
tnence, 153. December, the French troops at 
Gingee summoned by the Pitan Nabobs to at¬ 
tack him, 164. the 4th, they march, 166. the 
action called, although erroneously, the battle 

of Gingee, 162.-17j6i. Novelet, Rajah- 

sabeb retreats thither after he is defeated at 
Ami, 199. m, 247.-1752. July, the Eng¬ 

lish troops at the request of Mahomedauy 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
263, 264, it is surrounded by mountains, 263. 

Vandiwuh is 20 m. n. 266.-1763. Du- 

pleix’s authority confined to the districts be¬ 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 276.- 

1754. the Fr. troops at Gingee march against 
Maphuze Khan', take Outramalorc, aban¬ 
don it, and return, 363. 

Gisoen, Camain, -1761, commands the 

Eng. army, 171. 'Verdachelum surrenders to 
him, 171,172. is joined by the Nabob’s troops, 
172. bums the subrubs of Yalcondah, 173. 


encounters the Fr. and Ghundasaheb there, 
f73, 174. endeavours in vain to rally the 
troops, 174. rotreats to IJtatoor, 174. sallies 
with n small party, and is well nigh cut off, 
176. See English army, for the retreat \o 
Tritchinopoly. August, from whence Gingen 
detaches Trusler to take Coiladdy, 180. his 
military character, 201. his caution now ne¬ 
cessary, 201. ooucerts with Innis Khan the 
ambuscade, which cuts off the Fr. dragoons, 

204.-1762. February, determines not to 

attacks the enemy's post till reinforced, 208. 
his caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoes, 213. March 28th and 29th, sends 
large detachments to join Lawrence and Clive 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. July, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi, 

. during the absence of Lawrence, 2418. 

GINGIS KHAN, 1218, conquers and expels 

Mohamed the Khowarosmian, 11.-1221. 

defeats his son Gelaladdln on the banks of the 
Indus, 11. Turmecherm Chan descended, 
from him, 11, m, 13. 

Glass Ensign.-1751. September 24th, sen'es 

well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187. is 
crippled by a fall, 189. token with Revel by 
the Fr. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
t)li.c]r0 199* 

GOA. m, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Portuguese. 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite to Se* 
vetndroog, taken by Com. James, April 2d, 
1756, p, 412. 

Godaveei, River, Southern boundary of the 
Prov. of Chicacole, 336. passed at a ford by 
the Morattoes of Janogeein 1754, p, 374. 

GODEHEU.-1764. appointed ii* France to 

settle the peace in Coromandel arrives Au- 
gust the Ist at Pondicherry, w’hen Dqpleixre¬ 
signs tne government to him, 366. corres¬ 
ponds with M. Saunders, and scuds back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367. they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 371, 372. and conclude a condi¬ 
tional treaty, 376, 376, 377. Godeheu refers 
Dupleix’s accounts to the company in France, 

377.-1766. February, returns to France, 

having limited the power of tlie governor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380. »», 896. but con¬ 
tinued to Bussy the authorities wltich had been 
given to him by Duplex, 403. m, 406. 

Golcondati, Province oe, coipprehends the 
Nabobships of Areot, Canul, Cudajia, Ka- 
jamandry, and Chioiccle, 158. N. B. it com¬ 
prehended more, m, 102.-1752. October, in¬ 

vaded by Bol^erowandRagogee Bonsola, 273. 

COl^ONDAII, was formerly a City, and the 
Capital of the Province, and stood at 
the foot of the rock mid fortress^' of the same 
name : but the city has long since been de¬ 
serted ; 
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'serted; and its inhabitaute removed toHydera~ 
bad; nevertbeless its name is still frequently 
employed in Indostan, when in reality the 
city of Hyderabad is meant. Hence orur nar* 
Native likewise has frequently been led into 
this ambiguity; we shall therefore explain 
whatsoever mentions are made of Ootcondah, 
when meaning the Capital, under the head of 
Eyderabadj and here only enumerate the pages 
in which it is so mentioned, viz. 40. 60, 51. 
63. 125. 135, 186, 137. 146. 162, 153. 162, 
163.16G. 250, 251. 274. 819. 328. 331, 332. 
836. 426. 436. 

OOLCONDAH, KINGS or, the garden of 
Charmaul formerly belonging to them, 433. 
Golden Rock, near Tritchinopoly, mentioned in 
the battle of the Golden Rock, June 26 th, 1753, 
jD, 290, 291. 293, 294. mentioned in the 
tight protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. 

m, 304,-1753. Augmt, the enemy's camp 

extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 
Rock, 307. mentioned in the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310. 

Gondkoama, GoxnncAMA, River, northern 
boundary of the Prov. of Arcot, 37. Conda- 
vir extends between this and the river Kxistua, 
335. m, 375. 

Goodeue, Major. -1748. August, the most 

experienced«of the King's officers under Mr. 
Boscawen, mortally wounded at Ariancopang, 

• 99. 

GopAtn,nAWZB, brother of the Dalaway of My¬ 
sore, commands the 700 Mysoreans, which 
were admitted into 'rritchinopoly in June, and 
detained there by Captain Dalton when he 
turned them out in December, p, 271. 
Gofeemahoo, Anawar retires and dies there, 
52. 

Qopinrawze, an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, 
falsely aceused by Foniapah, Aggril, 1754, 
p, 360, and 353. 

Grab, described, 409. 

Grandchildren, why. beloved by their grand¬ 
fathers in India, 123. 

Guano Vizia, See Vizir. 

GREAT BRITAIN, See Britain. 

GREAT MOGUL, See Mogul. 

Grenadiers.-1754. Febrttarg the 16th, the 

company bf Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, 
345. their extiaordinary gallantry and services, 
•345. a 

GRIFFIN, Admiral.--1746. November, or- 

rives with 2 ships ifi Bengal, and take.s tho 
command of the squadron then there, 87.-— 
1747 . March 2d, arrives with it at Fort St. 
David, 87. September, burns a Fr. 60,gun 
ship in Madrass road, 87. October, November, 
enaeavoursto remain in sight of Fort St.David 
during the monsoon, bat only his oAvn and 
another ship keeps the station, 87, 88. De¬ 


cember, sails to Trincouomalee, 88.-1748. 

January, returns with the squadron to Fort 
St. David, 88.-1748. June the 9th, en¬ 

deavours, but cannot come up with Bouvet's 
squadron, 89, 9^ 91. June the 29th, resigns 
the command to*Mr. Boscawen, and returns 
to England with 2 ships and a frigate, 98 m, 
107 . See English squadron. 

Gulam Hasseik, nephew to the favourite 
wife of Sadatulla, who appoints him Duan to 
Doastally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37. marries the 
daughter of Chundasaheb, who admiiustera 
the office of Duan in his stead, 38. 

Gvsga River, flowing about 36 m. to the 
westward of Aurengabad, was in 1752 the 
boundary between the territories of the Decan 
and the country* of the Morattoes towards 
Poni, 435. 

GuzEHA'f, Province, conquered by Homaion, 
17. 

H. 

H AMED SCHAH, See AHMED 
SCHAH. 

Hand, the pruitofa hand used by the Mysoreans 
on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 
itARKj>.siNG.- 1753 . commands the Mo¬ 

rattoes in the action of the 10th of May, at 
Seringham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
repulsed, 284. 

H A K RI ^0 N Lieutenant.- 1753. November, 

the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
conduct and resolution against the assault and 
escalade of the Fr. troops, 322, 323, 324. 
Harwich, 50 gun ship, see Adams. 

Hassan AijiYj-t— 1740 , May 20th, killed 
with his father the Nabob Doastally, at the 
battle of Damalchcrri, 42. 

Habsan Ally, commander in Chie^ of the 
Fr. Sepoys,-1762, taken at Seringham, es¬ 
capes from Fort St. David,306.-I753,take8 

Verdachelum, and proceeds against 'I’riao- 
malee, 305. September, is killed there, 817. 
Hassein, and Jussein, brothers and Mahome- 
dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in Indostan : the troops ofRajah- 
saheb storm Arcot during this feast, 193. 
Uegira, 9. 

Ilendoo, the name by which tho natives of India 
call themselves, 2. 

Herbelot, D’Herbelot, our guide in the Dis¬ 
sertation on the Mahomedan conquerors of In¬ 
dostan, 12. * 

Heron, Lieutenant Colonel.-1755. February, 

commands the expedition into the southern 
countries, 380. attacks the woods of Laehen- 
aigl 382, 383. enters Madura without oppo¬ 
sition, 384. makes alliance with the Moravar, 
384. takes Coilguddy, his intrepidity th^re, 
p p p 384, 
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384, 385, March, arrivoa at I’iniveUy, 385, 
sends a detachment against Catabominaiguo 
and the Folygars to the n. b. 388. takes 
Nelli Cotahby assault, 387- drives away the 
troops of Moravar, 387. lets the countries to 
Maphuze Khan, 888. the atuiy recalled, 389. 
he recalls the detachment from the n. e. 390. 
marches against Neliitangaville,and is amused 
by the Polygar, 390, 391, leaves a thousand 
Sepoys at bladura, 391. the army attacked in 
the pass of Nattam, 391 to 395, arrive June 
the 6th at Tritchinopoly, 395. Heron is dis¬ 
missed the service, 395. m, 398. m, 399. m, 
400, m, 420. m, 424. 

Hidaybt-mohv-odean Kuatt, m, 123, 121. 

See Murzafajiug. 

HIDEBNAia.-1754. August the 17th, the 

best officer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. N. B. this man 
afterwards becomes the famous HIDEK 
ALLY. 

Holcae Malauoee. - 1756. May, detachfd 

by Balagerow, with 6000 Moiattoes, accom¬ 
panies Mr. Bussy and the Fr. troops 8 days 
in their retreat from Salabadjing's army, 429, 
430. 

HoiiDEaiTBSSB, Eael op.- 1753, 1754. 

secretaiy of state, confers with the copunis- 
saries of the Fr. company, well informed of the 
affiairs of India, advises the sending of a squa¬ 
dron into India, 365, 366. 

Holt Ensign.-1763. September, kiUdd fight¬ 

ing agamst Mahomed Comaul at Tripetti, 
318. 

IIossAN Ally Khan, brother of Abdulla 
Khan, which See; powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720, p, 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some OmrahB, to ploase Mahomed Schah, 21. 

HUSSAIN OAURl, deposes Kosrou Schah, 
and fouads the Dynasty of the Qaoeidb em¬ 
perors in Il57i p, 9 and 10. 

IIYDEliABAD, HYDERABAD: N. JJ. this 
city arose from the desertion of Colcondah, 
which term is often used in Indoatan, and 
many times in our narrative, when Hyderabad 
is meant, we have therefore classed under this 
head all the mentions which occur of Golcon- 

dkh.-^Tho counti-y of the Morattoes lies 

between Bombay and Oolcondah, 40.- 

1743. in the beginning of this year, Nizamal- 
muluck comes from hence into' the Carnatic, 
50. returns thither in August, 53, Anwaro- 
dean left by him there in a station of impoi-- 

tance, 53. Golc, m, 125. 136.- 1749. 

February, Naziijing approaching the Camatic 
from hence, 136. m, 187. TAasultpalnam is the 
sea port, 146. April, Kaziijing sends back a 

S eat part of his troops to Golcondah, 152. 

pte/nber, recalls them, but they cannot re¬ 
turn before the ruins, 153. December, Mur- 


zafajing prepares to return thither, 162.— 
l/31. February, with the French andSala- 
badiing’s army continue their march from 
Oudapah to Golcondah, 166. are opposed by 
Balagerow, between the Kristna and thiflbcity^ 
arrive there on the 2d of April ; receive sup¬ 
plies from Masulipatnam, 250, May, dep^ 
from thence to Aurengabad, 260, Qolc, m, 

251 -1752. July, proceed from the Mo- 

rattoe country to Golcondah, 488. m, 319. 

m, 328.-In the beginning of 1753, 

Salabadjinggoes from thence to Aurengabad, 

331. the governor of Golcondah instructed 
to distress the Fr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331. he arrives there 
July 23d, 332. and proceeds with them to Au¬ 
rengabad in October, 332. the march is 300 m. 

332. -1754. April, Mr. Bussy, after the 

campaign against Eagogee Bonsola comes to 
Hyderabad, 373. *1uly{ and goes from thence 

to Masulipatnam, 374.-1756. returns in 

the beginning of this year; and with the Fr. 
troops accompanies Balabadjing into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
July, and remain there during the rest of the 

year, 405.-1756. June 14th, Bussy and 

the Fr.troops arrive here from Sanore after the 
rupture with Salabadjing, 430. Hyderabad, 
60 m. N. of the Kristna, 43(1 description 
of the city, 430, 431. Eomi Khan kills 
Ibrahim AUy the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo¬ 
rattoes of Salabadjing’s army arrive, 432. July 
the 5th, the Fr. army take post at Charmaul, 
433. 

I, J. 

J ACKALLS,devour the dead bodies of the Fr. 
dragoons, killed Decemier, 1751, atl^tchi- 
nopoly, 205. 

Jafvbe alli Kham, Jafpeib allt, Iattbe 

ALLY.-1753. governor ‘ of Blus^pha- 

nagar, Elore, Eajamundrum, and Chicacole, 
804.—- 1754, with Viseramrawse opposes 
the establishment of the Fr. government in 
these provinces, 373. and brings In the Mo- 
ratoes, 374. goes to Aurengabad, and makes 
his submissions to Salabadjing, 875. who gives 

him lands in fee, 376.-1766. accompanies 

him against Sanore, and luiites^with Shanav 
vaze Khan against Bussy, 426. assures Sala- 
badjing that the En^.asre ready to take the 
place of the Fr. in his service, 428. detached 
with the van of the army after the Fr. troops, 
430., his nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431. 
Jaooeenaut, PAoonA, on the coast of 
Orixa, famdus, esteemed the noothem boun¬ 
dary of Chicacole, and of the northern pro¬ 
vinces ceded to the French, 334 and 336. 

jAM.i3, 
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James, Commqdobe, commauder of the com¬ 
pany’s marine force in India,-1765. AMrch, 

suls in the Protector, with the Bombay fleet, 
to attack Angria. in conjunction with the ^ect 
• and army of the Morattoes, 410. pursuesjbi- 

S ia's fleet, 411. April 2d, attacks and takes 
e forts of Sevemdroog and Goa in one day, 
without the assistance of the Morattoes. Merit 
of this success, 411, 412, 413. Bancootc 
surrenders to him on the 8th, 413. the 11th, 
he delivers the forts to the Morattoes. and re¬ 
turns to Bombay, 418, 414. Novimher, sails 
in the protector, and reconnoiters the harbour 

of Gheria, 414.-1766. Febrmry, serves 

in the attack of Gheria, 414. 

JAMES THE First, IKinq, sends Sir Thomas 
Roe, Ids antbasaador to lehanguir, IS. 
Jafan, Islandsuf, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jassein, a Mahomedai^ Saint, brother ofllas- 
sein (193) which See. 

jASSiko Raja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a very extensive territory, 26. 

Ibrahim: Ally, Governor of Hyderabad, ne¬ 
phew and son-in-law of Jaffeir Ally.-1756. 

June, stabbed by lloxui Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOIJDI, Sultan, Emperor of 
Delhi, conquerred by Sultan Babr in 1527, 
P, 17. - 

lEHA^NDEs SHAH, Great Mogul, one ot 
. the 4 sons of Bahader Schah, one of whom, 
fighting against lehandfer Schah and the two 
others,l&killedin battle; lehander Schali then 
separates fi'om these two, defeats and puts them 
to death; and becomes Emperor, 19. is infa¬ 
tuated by his mistress Lall Koar, and deposed 
by abdalla Khan and Hassan Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of his reign uncertain, but 
it appears to have been short, 20. m, 21. 
JEHANGUR, Great Mogul, son of Acbar. 

reigns from 1605 to 1627, p, 18. 

Ieham Schah, son of Bahader Schah, father 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother lehanderschah, 21. 

JsMAUL Sahbb.-1756. May, commands 

1000 of the Company’s Sepoys left at Madui a, 

391.-1756. March, has recruited their losses, 

422. Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 
Jembaxi«tna. See Jhmraxistna. 
Jemavidars See Jemmadabs. 

, Jemidars, See Jbmmapars. 

JemmadaiSs, Jemautdars, Jbmidars, Cap¬ 
tains cither of h^e or foot.--—1762. the 
Jemidars of the Naboo’s Peons in Tritchino- 
poly bribed by the Mysoreans, 257. one 

faithful, 258.-1766. Maphuze Khan can- 

notpay the Jemautdars of his cavalry, itnd has 
no authority over them, 424. • 

.lessen Seing, a Rajah with very extensive terri. 
lory, quoted by Bernier, 25. 


Jesuit, few Europeans excepting Jesuits had 
resided in Arcot in the year 1747, p. 84, m, 
382. see father Martin.-—Father Lavaur 
superior of the Fr. Jesuits in India, 337. 

Jews, m, 5, 

ILETMISCHE sSCHAMSEDDIN, slave of 
Cothbeddin Ibek, whose sou Aram Schah he 
deposes, and gets the khigdom of Delhi, 11. 
conquers Multan, founds the Dynasty of the 
first Maliomedan kings of Delhi; dies in 
1236, 12. 

INDIA, property means INDOSTAN. Con¬ 
quests and establishments made by Mahome- 
dan princes in India before Tamerlane, 9 to 
13. invasion of Tamerlane, 1398, 1399, p, 
13 to 16. Cireat Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the invasion ofi Nadir Schah. in 1?38, p, 16. 
to 23. the northern nations easily converted to 
Mahomedanism, 21. Mahomedans seduced 
to establish Jlihcmselvcs in this country, 24. the 
Morattoes have the hardiest cavalry in India, 
40. m, CO. m, Cl. 64. trade from one part to 

•another, CJ. navigation, 66. m, 72, 73. m, 
80. ni, 81. m, 84. m, 85. m, 88. m, 89. 
m, 92. the fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Bourbon. 93, »», 96. m, 106, »», 
119. m, 120. m, 132. m, 133. m, 178. m, 
216. influence cf a single platoon of Eu- 
rojfleans in the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of theprinceo of India, not to pay their troops, 
295? in, 337. treacheny of interpreters, 353. 
Dilatjpriucss of the generals. 865. m, 366. 
m, 367. m, 372. no principality in India can 
resist an E uropean power, unless assisted by an¬ 
other, 373. m, 379. m, 405. >«, 406. m, 
407. m. 409. m. 410. See the following 
iulicles of the terra Indian, and see In- 
dostan. 

INDIAN, INDIANS, the name' derived 
from Hindoo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests,3.acienceaudleai'ning,3.ca.stB,4.efremi- 
iiacy ,5 .manners, C. amusements, 6. observances, 
6 . exceptions to their generd character of 
effeminacy, 6. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. love of 
gain, 7. extreme riches and incapacity to de* 
fend them, 7 an 8. an Indian assassinates 
Scheabeddiii, 10. their superstition concerning 
the Ganges, 15. m, 15. they form much the 
greatest pait of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
dominions, 25, some assert tliey have no 

written laws, 25. N, B. erroneously,-^The 

Morattoes are the only nation of Indians who 
have made war their occupation by choice, 40. 
the lower casts timorous, 112. death of an In¬ 
dian of a very high cast at Tanjore, 118. 117. 
they fight behind walls; but dread attacks by 
night, 162. never influenced by gratitude, 
288. Morarirow’s Morattoes, the best troops 
of native Indians at this time in Indostan, 

p p p 2 361. 
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364. the Colleri^ differ much from the other 
Indiims, 881, tlie cavalry of Maphuze Khan 
as Mahomedana despise the enemy as Indians, 
422. 

Mian allies, m, 831. m, 376. 

Indian army, m, 143. sup Kte, smoke opium, 
and fall into deep sleep, 146. m, 173. how 
accommodated in their camps, 229 and 311. 

M, 313. 

Indian camp, d^cribed, 229. m, 231. their 
tents and nuts, 311. 

Indian Caticaaut, 14, 

Indian Chiefs, 162. 

Indian Christians, pretending to be descended 
from the Fortugueze, 66. 

Indian engineer, has fortified Chinglapett with 
judgnfeut, 266. (. 

Indian fortification, the entrance into one de¬ 
scribed, 320. 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
heremtary increase of property in particular 
families, 27. 

Indian guides, 217. ^ 

Indian interpreter, a traitor, 88. again, 348. 
See Foniapah. 

Indian king, how insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Indian Lords, 161. 

Indian Merchants, 66, 130. 

Indian Prince, princes, are called Rajahs, more 
than one half of the empire subject ta these 
Bajahs, 25. Madrass purchased of^ine, 78. 
m, 112. 

IniUan Princes, whether Rajahs, or Mahomc- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid means. 119. 
m, 163. m, 202. always indebted to their 
troops, 296. their disunion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an European power, 373. 

Indian Beli^on, it is usual amongst the great 
men of this religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great 
distance, 361. the princes of the Indian reli¬ 
gion on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413. 

Indian Roman Catholics at St. Thom6 give in- 

’ teUigence to the French at Pondicherry, 131. 

Indian States, venerate the descendants of their 
ancient princes, 431. 

Indian war, how much influenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 219. 

INDOSTAKt ought J>roperly to mean India, 

I . romantic d^criptions of the wealth of In- 
dostan, 9 and 10. uncertain what share Gin- 
gischan or his sucsessorstook in the affairs of, 

II. ...»» 123 S. Qetmuche the most powerful 
monarch hitherto, 12. M B. For the Maho- 
medan Dynasties before Tamerlane, See The 
Ancient Ku^[dom of Delhi, under Delhi. The 
Ganges enters at the streights of Kupele, 
14. Tamerlane’s conquests governed by Pir 
Mahomed until 1404, 16, nt-, 16. Inroads 
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of Babr, 17. m, 20. Four Emperors made, 
and flve deposed. ^ the two brothers Ab¬ 
dallah Khan and Hossan Ally, 22. Inva- 
^n of Thomas Kouli Khan, 1738, 1739, 
^ 22, 23. the wealth he carried away, 23 
The latest part of Indostan Is now subject to 
Mahomedans under the Great Mogul, 24. 
JV. B, For the succession ot the present Dy¬ 
nasty of Great Mo^s, See Empire of Delhi 
under Delhi. Authority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulla, of the CatwaU; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26. the government, atten¬ 
tive to prevent great poBsessions in one family, 
27. divided into 24 provinces, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inliabitants cliangea 
by the institutions of Brama, 29. History of 
the Mahomedan conquerors, written by Perit- 
sba, and translated by Dow, 30. English esta¬ 
blishments, 33. m, 34. Government, policy, 
customs, differ greatlf^om those of Europe, 
36. Aurengzebe the ablest monarch, 36. m, 

39. Morattoes the most enterprizing soldiery, 

40. battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44, OT, 47. armies how composed, 49. go¬ 
vernors uncertain of holding their offices, 64. 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol¬ 
diery, 66. difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 69. ni, 68. the troops 
which are employed by Europe^s, 80. The 
princes, incurious and ignorant of foreign af¬ 
fairs, 84 rn, 106, and averse-to pay money, 
118 m, 119, trade of become of little value 
to the European nations without territory, 
120 , m, 121. Death of Nizam-al-muluck m 
1748, of great consequence, 122 affection of 
the great men to their grand-children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expcnces of the war, 
134. m, 161 m, 178. Modes of war differ 
ih)m those of Europe, 188 m, 193 irn, 216. 
to shew the superiority of European arms, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219 ob¬ 
scene and indecent invectives peciiliar to ^e 
manners of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in war than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princes, 296. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 363. m, 326, presents received 
when the revenues are collected, 331 Auren- 
gabad one of the first cities, 334i In 1763, 
the Ft possessions neater than any Europeans 
had ever obtained, 386 m, 336 the igno¬ 
rance of the languages subjects the^Europeans 
to treachery, 363 exfel|ence of Mprarirow’s 
tooopB, 364. No prinoipidity in Indostan,can 
resist anEurraeanpbwer without the assistance 
of another European power, 673. m, 376. m 
878'protestations of flaendship extravagant 
and false, 39? troops always suppott the col¬ 
lection of the revenues, 400. Velore one of 
the strongest holds, 420 the Captains of ca¬ 
valry hire out their bands, 424.-Balag,s- 
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row superior to most characters in Indostan, 
428. See India. Sec all the articles of Dldhi. 
INDOSTAN, CAVAiiRY ot^ licentious, 163. 

-Language, 144. 213. , 

P-Peinces of, incurious o4 fo* 

rei^ affairs, faithless in their professions, 54. 
- Peovincbs of, ceded by Ma¬ 
homed Schah to Thomas Kouli Klian in 
1739, jfl, 120. 

-Tkadb ,of, become of little 

value to Exiropeans without territory, 120. 
Indus IlivEU. Gelaladdin swims across it, 11. 
Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli 
Khan all the countries w. of the Indus and 
Attock, 23, 

Jnnis liieutenant.-1751. January, marches 

from Tritchinopoly with 30 Europeans, and 
the Nabob’s troops under Abdull Rahim to 
Tinivelly, 169. March, fi’om thence joins 
Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October, pro¬ 
ceeds udth a party from Madrass to reinforce 
CJlivc at Arcot, is surrmmded at Trivatorc, 
makes u gallant defence, and retreats to Pon- 
dainiilce, 191, 192. November, where his 
party is put under the command of Kilpa¬ 
trick, 193. m, 422. 

Innis Ktian, the principal of Morai*irow’.s 
officers-1751; December, anives at Trit¬ 

chinopoly with 500 Morattops, and beats 
up 200 of dhundasaheb's cavalry, 204. cuts 
^offthoPr. dragoons, 2Q4, 205. his presump- 

* tions on these succcssis, 205, 206.-1752. 

April 6tlt» accompanies Clive with 3000 
Morattoes to Samiavaram, 221. the 16th, 
kills or takes 700, all the Fr. Sepoys who 
came to the attack of the posts there, 225. 
Auyust, sent by the Mysorean to join the 
French ; but, on their defeat at Rahoor, joins 
the Nabob and the Eng. army, 261. Novem^ 
her, with whom he marches against Vandi- 
Avash, and gets some of the money levied 

there, 268.-1763. June, detached by 

Morarirow in comj)any with the Fr. rein¬ 
forcement to Seringham, 289.-1764. Fe¬ 

bruary the 15th, serves with him at the rout 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344. 
Interpreter. Linguist.-1748. January trea¬ 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Fort 

St. Davi^, 88.-1750. March, timidity of 

Major Lawrence’s with Nazirjing, 145.- — 
1754. April, treocherry of the linguist Poui- 
^pah, 348. 4(4eo Poniapah. 

.Tooueks, conjecture on their penances, 4. 
JoNA'iEE, JoNAOi, MoAtroe, commonly called 
Rajah Jonagee, accompanied Nazming into 
the Carnatic, and is employed by Mahoraed- 
ally after the death of tins prince to treat % ish 
Murzafazing, December 1750,/>, 14i2, 
irishman, 223. 

Iron mines, m ^Mauritius, 91. 

ISLANDS. D'eyo llei/K, -uid /joc;- 


bon, me out of the common track of the na¬ 
vigation to India, 96. Boscawen sails through 
the islands and shoals to the n. of Mauritius, 
98. of Seringham ; which sec, and in page 
217 and 232. one 800 miles k. of the Cape 
of Good Hope •In sight of the continent of 
Africa, 406, 

Isle or Fuan'CB. See Islands, See. Mauritius. 

IsooF Mahomed. See Mahomed Isoor. 

Jtmbakistm., Pagoda in the island of Seringham, 

178.-1752. Apnl, Mr. Law with the I'r. 

troops take post here, 218, m, 221. 232. 236. 
June, 2d, surrendered to Major Lawrence, 
239 and 240. m, 243. 


K ALIF, meaning Valid, 9. of Egyi^t, con¬ 
quered by Tamerlane, 15. 

Kandahar. See Candakae, 

Kanoul. "See Canoul. 

Karical, Carkat. -1748. June, the Fr. set- 

flcment their informs Bouvet of Griffin’s 

squadron, 90.-1750. February, the K. 

of Tanjorc gives 81 villages there to the 
Fr. company 136. valued at 106000 rupees a 

year, 161.-1751. August, the Fr. army send 

for battering cannon from hence to Tritchi-* 

nopcfly, 200.-1752. May IIow Law and 

the Fr. army might have retreated liitlier 
from •Seiingham, 232. Mouaegee promises 

to escQU't Chunclaaaheb to Karical, 238.- 

1754, the Fr. possessions here confirmed by 
the conditional treaty, 375. amount by an- 
otlicr valuation to 96000 ruiices, 376. 
KASHMIRE, tfie King, a ■ Mahomedan, in 
1398, makes sqbmission to Taraerlmie, 15. 
Kaun Buksch, son of Aurengzebe, taken 

S risoner by his brother Bahadr Schah, and 
ies of his wounds, 19. 

Keene, Lieutenant.-1762. February, takes 

the Fr.artiilery at the battle of Cowepauk, 211. 
Kelli Cotah, a fort 16 m. e. of Tritchinopoly. 

- A7oi. September the 16th, the Engl. 

reinforcement arrives here, 308. the 16th, 
joins the army at Tritchinopoly, 308, 309. 

-1754. February, the Eng. eonvoy ;ind 

escort, advancing from hence, cut off, 344 
May, surrenders to Mai-ssin, 357. who pro¬ 
ceeds fr'om thence to Coiladdy, 360, 

Kellidah, Governor of a fort, 420. 

Kelli Nelli Cotah, a fort, with districts producing 
300000 rupees a year, given by Monaegee to 
Tondiman for his ossistancesn the reduction of 
Aranda7ighi ; but the King disavowing the ces¬ 
sion, it becomes the cause of a rupture between 
Tanjore and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 
Kentasst, Mountains of in Thibet; in 
which are the sources of the Ganges, 1 1 . 

Ivent, Ship of 04 guns, in which Admiia) 
Watson hoists his flag; the Nabob Mahomed - 
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ally goes on board in tlie road of Fort St. 
Dttvl^ July 1765, p, 398. 

KIB j B A N, Nephew of Duplcix.-1746. 

October, sent out of Madrass to treat with 
Maphuze Khan, and detained by him a pri- 

souar, 73.-^-1747. Ja«toofy, released by 

Anwarodean Khan, 84.-1752. March, 

leads at the stomdng of Canoul, 249. An- 
ffust, commands the Fr. troops at Bahoor, 
266. is defeated there by Mag or Lawrence, 

and made prisoner, 257.-1764. January, 

is one of the deputies at the conference at 
Sadrass, 337. 

Khalii, Soxtan, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
-whose death he proclaims himself Emperor at 
8 amarcande, 16. 

Khan, ^gnifies Lord, or CQibcftain, 62. 

KHQWARASMIANSS, Dynasty of, p, 10. 
supplants and succeeds the Gaurides in 1214, 
but docs not appear to have had much influ¬ 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 
V, 11 . 

Killatwi'c, a. village in the woods about 12‘ m. 
from Tritchinopoly, where the Eng. army in 
1764 keep 300 Sepoys to collect and escort 
provisions, 346. who in March reptilse a 
arty of the Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May, 
ut disperse on the appearance of the French 
army, commanded by Maissin, 357i June, 
July, prevented by the enemy’s patroles from 
passing with amy more provisions, 344. 

KiUidar. Sec Kellidar. ■ „ 

Kifatbiok. 1761, May, serves in the fight at 
Volcondah, 174* November, marches with a 

detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot, 193. joina 

the day after the repulse ol*the storm, 196. 

left in the command there, 196.-1763. 

April, detached from Tiivacii to retake Bo- 
nagherry, which the enemy abandon, 280. 
Aufftist the 7th, in the action of the convoy, 
heads the grenadiers on the death of Oaptam 
Kirk, 302. September 2lBt, leads the first 
division in the battle of the Sugar loaf rock, 
310. and frdls desperately wounded, 312. 
- November 27th, common^ in Tritchi¬ 
nopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 

lus wotmda, 322. »», 348.-1764. April, 

is appointed with CalUaud to examine tlie 
treacherry of Poniapah, 348 &c. seq. m, 362. 
August 17 th, sallies during the engagement, 
and prevents a party of the enemy from taking 
possession of the Fr. Rock, 370.—-1766. 
April, offers in contempt to leave the gates 
open, if tlm Mysoreans wUI attack Tritchino¬ 
poly, 388. Noveniber, commands the de¬ 
tachment, against the Northern Polygars, 

398 and 417.-1756. January the 30th, 

encamps before Velore, 418. February, ne¬ 
gotiates with the phousdar, 418, 419, 420. 
and returns with the army to Arcot, 420. 

Kinbbb, Major. 1753. July, lately arrived 
from England, commands the army against 


Gingee, 263. is convinced he cannot take 
itl 264. attacks the Fr. force at Vieravandi, 
is beaten, and dies of vexation, 264,266. 

K|NG, meaning of Great Britain. 

- - of Mysore, 848. , 

—————— of Tar^ore, 388, 857. 301. 

-of Travancore, 400. 

Kingdom, meaning Tanjore, 361. 

Kzhmib uldien. Favourite and vizir of Ma¬ 
homed Schah, killed .April 1748 in the camp 
ainst the Abdalli, nls death causes that of 
altomed Schah, 122. 

Kirk, Captain of grenadier, gallant.- 

1753. August the 9th, killed in the action of 
the convoy ; the grenadiers revenge his 
death, 302. 

Kiboodin Kuan, brother-in-law to Mahomed- 

aUy.-1762. July, left governor of 

Tritchinopoly, 258. spares two Mysore con¬ 
spirators, 268. informs the regent of Dalton’s 
preparations to repulse his attack, 269. re¬ 
proach the Mysore commissaries with their 

treachery, 260.-1753, has sold all the 

store of grain, 280, 281. 

Kiatnaveram, a fortified village 30 m. w, of 
Tritchinopoly, in the high road to Mysore. 
-1761. December, the Fr. send a detach¬ 
ment thither, which deters the Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenant Truslcr 
detached with a party, and afterwards Cope 
with a strongar, attick the French posts ; aie 
repulsed, and Coperand Felix are killed, 206 

207.--1762. Dalton takes the command, 

th© Mysore army passes by another road, and 
botll ike Tr* Engl, detachments return 
February 6th, 207, 208. m, 282. 

Koiladdy. See Coiladdy, 

KORAN. See ALCORAN. 

KOSROW SCHAH, the 13th and last of the 
Guasnaviues, deposed by Hussain Gauri in 
1166 or 1161, p, 9. 

KOTJLI KHAN THAMAS KOULI KHAN, 
NADIR SCHAH, invited by Nizamalmuluck, 
Invades Indoston, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Schah, 1738, 1739, p , 22, 23. m, 

39.- 1747 , June 8th, assassinated in 

Persia: Ahmed the Abdalli was his trea¬ 
surer, 122. 

Kbistna River. -1760, all the Nabobs 

and Rajahs s. of the kizstna summoned by 
Nazirjing, 137, Masuli^otnam fit situated at 
the mouth, 146. Duplelx declared governor 
of all the countries s. of the Kristna, 161* 

»», 248.-l751.*M»rcA, crossed by the 

army of Salabadjing aitd Bussy, 260. m, 
274. Condavir extends between the Kirstna 

and the Qondegama, 336. m, 338.-1766, 

June, Majidarao, Polygar, near the Kirstna, 
omoses Bussy, whose army foALs tlie river, 1, 
vmich swells suddenly, and detains ths van 
of Salaba(ijing’s 15 days, 430. ftut a few 
Morattocs crossed it before it rose, 431. '' 

Kujh'h' 
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Kupeh, Streights of, through which the Gaitoes 
enters Indostan, famous for a rock like the 
head of a cow. Tamerlane advanced to thqge 
^treights, 14, and Id. • 

L. 

L a BOTJRDONNAIS. See BOURDON- 
NAIS. 

Lackewaio, Polygar, hU woods lie 10 m. 
s. w. of Manapar, near the high road to 
Dindigul, 381.—^—1766. February, loth to pay 
his tribute, 381, attacked by Col. Heron, his 
woods how fortified, 382. his Colleries, and 
their manner of defence, 383. submits, 383. ^ 
LalguMy, a mud fort, 7 m. e. of Seringham Pa¬ 
goda, close to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 

-1752. May, the enemy collect grain here, 

taken with a great quantity in it, p, 222. 

Lai. ICoAi^ from a public singer, becomes the 
favourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 19. 

La Martiniere, See Martiniere. 

Land Wind, its season in the^year, term in the 
day, and effect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em¬ 
ployed likewise to tend and serve the artillery 
on shore, 39#. 

La Touche, D* la Touche. - 1760. De- 

* ceniber 4th, commands the Pr. army in the at¬ 
tack of N^zirjing’s camp, 165. recognizes the 
ensigns of the conspirators, 156. and the sig¬ 
nal of Nazhjing's death, 167. deputes Bussj 
to compliment Murzofajmg, and visits him in 
ceremony with all his officers, 167. importance 
of this success, 167, 168. 

Lavauh, Father, superior of the French Jesuits 
in India, one of the Fr. tiommissaries at Sa- 
dross, January, 1764, p, 337. 

L’aunoy, a Fr. officer, trains the Naires of the 
K. 01 Travancore, 400. 

Law. - 1748. defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity, p, 99, lOO, 101.- 

1762. commands theFr. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly; and March 26th, op¬ 
poses Lawrence and Clive cqining with the rc- 
inforcemer^, 214, jlpril 2d, contrary to Chun- 
dasedieb’s opinion, passes into the island of 
Seringham, and takes post in the Pagoda of 
d^umbakistnaf on which Chundasaheb’s army 
cross likewise, 218. D'Autueil sent by Du- 
pleix to take the cOlnilkeuid from him, but 
cannot arrive, 222. April 14, sends a large 
detachment tosorprize theposts established % 
Clive atSamiaveram, who are all either killed 
or taken, 222. might force his way by Coi- 
laddy, 226. *>», 227. May the lOth, on a 
wrong supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
all his force and a large body of cavalry; is 
met by Clive,but neither chuseto engage, 228. 


means by which he might have lotrcatcd out 
of the island, 232, 233. anxious for the safety 
of Chundasaheb, 238. presses D’Autueil to 
advance, 233. does not discover Clive's march 
after D‘Autueil,^33. often pressed by Chun- 
dasedieb to extricate themselves by some rigo¬ 
rous etfoit, 236. treats vrith Monaegee for tlic 
jffeservation of Chundasaheb; is summoned to 
surrender by Lawrence, 237. confers with 
Monaegee, who deceives him; delivers Chun¬ 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238. ca¬ 
pitulates with Major Lawrence, 239. to whom 
June 3d, he surrenders himself and all the 
French troops and stores imder his command, 
239, 240. m, 262. m, 305. 

LAWRENCE, JftvJOB.- 1748. January, 

arrives at Fort St David, commander in chief 
of all the company's forces in India; imme¬ 
diately encamps the troops, which deters the 
Fr. fi'om their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalore, 88. June, seduces thein to assault it, 
afid repulses them, 91, August, taken prisoner 
before Ariancopang, 100- 1749, com¬ 

mands the second expedition into Tanjore and 
takes Devi Cotah, 113 to 117. relieves the-de- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, US. July, 
returns with the army to Port St Darid, 130. 

-:fif60 March 22d, joins Naziijing with 

the Eng. troops, and is appointed to treat with 
him for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice oonceming the operations of the field, 
139. March 23d, cannonade with the Fr. 140. 
endeavoiu-s to warn Naziijing of the treachery 

carrying on against iiim, 145. who denies his 

requests for the company, 145, because he will 
not march to Aj;cot; on which the Major quit.s 
him, and returns witli the troops to Fort St. 
David, 146. August, commands there as tem¬ 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of Mahomedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
which had joined him, 160. October, returns 
to England, 167.——1762, March the 16th, 
arrives again at Fort St. David, 213. the 17th 
marches with the reinforcement, accompanied 
by Clive, 213. the 28th, cannonade at Coi- 
laddy, 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de¬ 
tachments from 'Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general cannonade between the two armies ; 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, 216 to 217. Api-il 3d, 
the enemy retire into the island, Elimiserum 
token, and a gun in the island, 219, 220. 
det^hes Clive with a strong force to Samia- 
• veram, 220, 221. m, 223. and Monaegee to 
take CoUaddy, 226. forms a line of 5 mile.s 
along tWb South of the Caveri, 226. May the 
9th, detaches Dalton against D’Atitueil, 226. 
recalls him, 228. the 18th, passes into the 
island, and throws up an entrenchment east of 
the Pagodas from river to river, 232. May 
31st, summoneth Law, 237. consulted by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb, whom 

Monaegee 
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Monacgee hadgc^t iuto hia possession, 238,239. 
l^aw capitulates with him, 238, 239. recalls 
the troops with Clive to the main body on the 
islands, 239. June 3d, receives the surrender 
of all the French troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas of Jumakistm and Smnghom, 
239, 240. great ability of this campaign, 240, 
Monaegee confers again with him concerning 
Chundasaheb, 240, 241. leams that the Na¬ 
bob had promised Tritchinopoly to the Myso¬ 
reans, 243. will not int^ere, 244, June 
the 18th, recalls the Eng. troops which had 
'marched to Utatoor, 246. the 28th, marches 
with them and the Nabob from Tritchinopolv, 
they siunmon Volcondah, 247, 248. Jiiiy 
6 tli, Arrive at Trivadi, which surrenders ; the 
Major goes into Fort St. I>a\id for his health, 
248. goes to Madrass to dissuade the attack of 
Gingee, 2d3. August the 16th, returns with 
a company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of the army, 255. his motions, 256. August 
18th, defeats the French at Bahoor, 256, 657. 
Septemberf marches with the Nabob and Innis 
Khan to Trivadi, 261. from thence against 
\andiwash, which pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the army returns in October to Trivadi, 
in JVoDm.toB'ort St, David, 267.-1753. Ja¬ 

nuary, marches with the army and the Nabob 
to Trivadi, cannonades the Morattoes on the 
yth, marches several times to Fort St. David 
for provisions, always harrassed by the Morat¬ 
toes, 276. who suiFex considerably on the 
28th, p, 276. February, hsidsi the French en¬ 
trenchments too strong to be attacked, 277. 
April Ist, attacked by the Fr. and Morattoes 
in the march from Fort St.David, and repulses 
them, 279, 280. April 20th, receives intel¬ 
ligence of the distress to which Tritchin^oly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 
prepares to march thither, 281. at Condore 
confers with the King of Tanjore for a supidy 
of horse, 281. m, 282. May Bth, arrives at 
Tritchinopoly, 283. the lOthy attacks the 
enemy in the 1. of Seringham, 283, 284, 285. 
encamps at the Facquir^s tope in order to fwo- 
tect the convoys, 285. the enemy avoid his 
encounter until reinforced, 286. June 24th, 
25th, motions of the two. camps, 289, 290. 
June 26th, Battle of tfie Golden Rock, in which 
the enemy are demted, 290 to 294. resolves 
to march to Tanjore, 291. imaxches with the 
Nabob, encamps at CouandercoUe, and de¬ 
putes Mr. Fdfc to the King, 296, m, 298., 
m, 299. receives a detachment from the coast 
and is joined by Monaegee with >3000 hense 
and 2000 matchlocks, 299. August 7th, re¬ 
turning, defeats the enemy in sight of Trit¬ 
chinopoly, and preserves the Cotivoy, 299 to 
303. encamps at the five rocks, Elunlserum 
taken by Monaegee, 303. hangs Dc Cattans, 
301. the 23d and 24th, the enemy retire on 


h£s wprooch to Weycondah, he foUovra tltem 
to Mootachellinoor, when they receive a re¬ 
inforcement equal to the whole of the Engl, 
ibree, 304, encamps at the Fac^re’s tope, and 
deceives several convoys 306. September t!ie 
Ist, encamps near ^e French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reinforcement, and 
to protect the convoys fromTondiman’s woods; 
the enemy encamp at the Bugar loaf rock, 307. 
Ijeptmber, 19th. cannonade, the rcinibrccnvcnt 
arrives, 808, 809. S^t&mer 2Irt, Btdtle of 
the Sugar-loaf rock, in which the enemy arc 
entirely defeated, 309 to 314. the 22d, takes 
Weycondah, 814, 815, encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 816. October 
23d, rdnfbrces Tritchinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coilhday, 316. m, 319, 
320. Nov. 25tb, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and marches the 3d 
of Deoetnber with the army, 324. desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send his troops with Monae¬ 
gee, not Gauderow, 825.-1754, is soli¬ 

cited by the king to come to his relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of Tritchinopoly, the 
army in the field much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the loss of the escort and convoy 
coming from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein¬ 
forcement at Devi Cotah to wait there until 
joined by Maphuze Khan, 846b distressed for 
movislons, and disappoinicd of Max>hu/.c 
Khan, sends Mr. PalR to procure them ami 
a body of hprse from Tanjore, 347. April, 
his operations and intmrtions bofrayed to the 
enmy by the linguist Poniapah, 348 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinopoly, but vie\v.s 
the action in which Calliaud repulses the ene¬ 
my, 855, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357. marches 2^ p, 358. m, 359i arrives the 
26th,and deputesFalk andCalliaudto theKing, 
361, presses the junction of Maphuze Khan, 
and of the reinforcements lately arrived from 
England and Bombay, 362. July, anxiou.s 
to return, encamps at Atchempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monaegee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and August the 14^ by the rdinforce- 
ment from Devi Cotah, 867, 368. on the 
17th, is oppos^^ the Wlmle of the enemy’s 
force, between Efimiserum and the French 
rook, who alter a cannonade ahd some skir- 
mishra retire, 368,369. 370, the 20th» encamps 
at the Facquire's tope.theenenvy fire their camp 
at the five rocks, and enoamp at Moota>chil- 
linobr, EUmiseruu. taken by Monaegee, 370. 
Sept^^ber, encamps nearbr the enemy, who 
retreat into the island, on which he ta^ the 
grbtmd they leave, 871. detaches Monaegee 
and Capt^ jToseph Smith, to protect the la- 
boturersrepairing the mound at? Coiladdy, 371. 
October, on the suspension of arms,quits Trit¬ 
chinopoly (lohich he had so long and so bravely 
(tefended), and comes to Madrass. recetfes a 

fon)mi.s.su»n 
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commission of Lieutenant Colonel in the King’s 
service, and a sword from title Company ;*but 
brooks ill the appointment of Colonel Adler- 
oron, to the general command of the English 

•troops in Inoia, 372. story of his horses stolen 

by the colleries, 381, 382. m, 387.-1755. 

August, deputed with Palk and Walsh to com¬ 
pliment the Nabob at Arcot, 398. 

Lin Captain.^—1756, Mag 29th, sent for¬ 

ward to examine the pasa of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any danger, 391, m, 392. 
»H, 395. 

LONDON.- -1762, the recruits sent to Ma- 

drass, the refuse of the villest enyployments in 

London, 261.-1733, 1754. lluvelaer and 

Be Lude, Fr. "conunissaries at T/ondon, to 

treat on. the affairs of Coromandel, 366.- 

1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salabadjing, and Fr. ti'oops in his 
seruce, 405. 

Lude, Count of, 1753, 1754, with liis brother 
Duvolaer, commissioned from Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London concerning the 
afiairs of India, 3G5. 

M. 

ADAGASCAR, island.- 1746, La- 

bourdoi|pais refits his squadron, there62. 
Caffre slaves from tihence, 81. m, 92. m, 93. 

• Beeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

MADE ASS, meaning thb toww op. - 

173G. visited by Subderldly and Chundasa- 
heb, 38.-1742, Subderally sends bis fa¬ 

mily thither, 45, his son Seid Mahomed 

removed to Vandiwash, 50.-1746. Sep- 

tember, Delabourdonnais resolves to attack it, 
64. founded about the year 1646, described, 
66. ite trade and garrison, 65, 66. August 
18th, cannonaded by the Fr. squadron, 66. 
deserted by the £hgUsh, 66, September the 3d 
to the 10th, attacked by liabourdoimais, 67, 
68. capitulates on rai^om, 68. Anwarodean's 
messages forbidding the F. to attack it, 68, 
DupleXx protests against the ransom, 69. the 
effects are shipped, 69. Ootoher 2d, the Fr. 
squadron ruihea by a hurricane, 70. October 
10th, thtf treaty of ransom signed by Dela¬ 
bourdonnais. 7L the 12th, ha sails, and 

* leaves-the town to one of the council of 
PondichejOT, 71, 72. the town attacked by 
Maphuse Khan, 7^ lA, 76. who retires to 
St. Thom6 and is defeated there, 76, 76. 
St. Thomd is 4 ra. V. 76. October, the capitu¬ 
lation declared void, the inhabitants des- 
persed, 77, 78. »i, 78. Sadrass 30 m, 79, 
m, 79. w.*81. December, the* Fr. garrison 
ruin the neighbouring country, 84. Nonem¬ 
ber, attempt to take on of the Eng. compa¬ 


ny's ships which anchored in the road, 84, 

- 1747 . Jammy, one taken, 85, 86, June, 

the Neptune, a Fr. 50 gun ship, destroyed in 
the ro£ui by Crifiin’s squadron, 87. m, 88, 

- 17 48. Jtate the 10th, Bouvet lands 

trooM and treasure, 90, 91, followed by 
the Eng. squadron, which arrives too late, 
00. m, 91. m, 98.——1749. January, Bou¬ 
vet arrives again, and lands troops and trea¬ 
sure, 107 . restored to the Eng. by the treaty of 
AixlaChapelle. Awjriw<,Mr. Boscawenreceives 

it from the French, 130, 181.- 1750 . 

March Naziijing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madrass, given by Maho- 

medally to the Eng. company, 145.-1761, 

Mahoraedally’s oilers of a considerable ter¬ 
ritory, 171 . Augmt 21st, Clive hiarchos 
against Arcot, 183. 2-eighteen pounders and 
some stores sent to him, 185. October 20th, 
and a reinfoyceraent witli Lieutenant Innis, 
191. Vondamalee, 15 in. w. 191. Kilpati'ick 
sent vrithlnnis’s detachment angmonted, 193, 
December, the communication witli Arcot in¬ 
terrupted by the Fr. at Conjeveram, 199, 
December, Clive returns from his successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. David, 200. 

- 1752 . February 2d, he takes the field 

again from hence. Vundalm'e 25 m. s. w. 
209.* Jttne, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, 218. Lawrence goes thi¬ 

ther,' 353. Two companies of Swis.s, sent in 
boats to Fort St. David, taken, 265. August, 
Lawrence returns to Fort iSt. David with 
another, 255. September, CTivemarchcsagain.it 
Cliinglapett and Cobelong, 2G1. Cobelong Id 
m. s. 262. m. 262. The cannon winch Lu- 
bourdonnai.s had taken at Madras recovered 

at Chinglapet't, 261. m, 266.-‘1753. Sep- 

i^mber, a dctaclimcnt marche.s to pioloct Tri- 
petti, 318. Sadrass 0 hour,s from Madras-s, 
337 . a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

Arcot, 338.-1764, August, Godeheu sends 

back the 2 companies of Su iss, 367. October 
11th, suspension of arms proclaimed, 371, 
372 . December, Commodore Pocock arrives, 
375. m, 375 . Dupleix used to say be would 
reduce it to its original state of a iisbing town, 
878.-1755. January, Governor Saun¬ 

ders sails for England, 379. commiinicatiun 
by sea with Tinivelly, 384. Heron recalled, 
396. Attgust 30th, the Nabob Mahomodally 
comes to Madras.?, 398. and in November, 
marches with a detachment against the North¬ 
ern Polygars, 398. the squadron arrived in 
JtUy, sailed in October, 405. the districts of 
the 3 Northern Polygars, 50 m. to the n. 
417.-1756, April, Moodilee comes hi¬ 

ther from Tinivelly, 421. 

M AD R A N 8', P u u s I u KNC Y, Government. 
rules all the Eng. estiihlishments andpossea'^ion.** 
Q q f'u 
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on the C. of Coromandel, 33.-1742, re- the retreat of the army from Velore, 42o. 

quested to protect the family of Subderally, \(^re ignorant of the proffers and represen- 

60.- 1745 , threatened by Anwarodean tations made to Sedaba^ing by the Nabob 

Khan, if the Eng. squadron commit any hos- and Jafferally, 428. July, accept the invi- 
tilities against the Ft. settlements, 01,—— tation of Salubadjing, to send a detachmefit 

1746, neglected to purclmse his assistance to his assistance; buf are prevented by news 

against Belabourdonnais, 66. (N. S, Madrasa of the. calamities in Bengal, 484. 

surrendered to Delpbowdofmais on the l0</t MATHURA, City, ConHj’liY, GovBEH>lB>rT, 

of Septemher, 1746; and the Fr. rmmined PoiYOAES.-1736,"Bttda8aheb placed by 

inpossessim of it until August, 1749: dttriny Chundasabeb, in the city and government, 39, 

which time the presidency was at Fort St. -advances witn a large convoy and 

David, and continned there until May, 1762, escort to his brother's assistance, and is dc- 

when it wow again removed to Madrasa, p, feated and killed, 44,-1761, Allum Khan 

248,— 1752 . November, determine to treat gets possession of the city, and declares for 

the Mysorean os an enemy, 268.-1763. Chundasaheb, 169. the importance, extent, 

August, send a reinforcement for the army and antiquity of the city, 169.-1761. Fe- 

to De^vicotah, by sea,_ 301. send 500 Sepoys bruary, attacked by Captain Cope and Ab- 

from Arcot to the relief of Trinomalee, 316. duUwt^ab Khar, who are repulsed, 170. 

iVistoor almost out of the reach of operations -1762, Allum Khan joins Chundasaheb 

from Madrass, 317. m, 326.-—1764, March, with a large body of troops, 208, m, 216, 

send a reinforcement to Devicotah, to repair May, these troops return home, 231. June, 

the loss of the escort cut off" on the 15th of Mahomedally meaus to give Madura and its 

February, and entertain Maphuze KUkn dependencies to the Mysorean, instead of 

with his cavalry, 345, 346. willing to give Tritchinopoly, 244.- 1766, Detachment 

Tritchinopoly, if the Mysorean would re- sent with Colonel Heron: Maphuze Khan 

imburse the expences incurred in the war, appointed to govern the countries of Ma- 

361. May, pressed by Lawrence to hasten dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 

the reinforcements and Maphuze Khan, 362. takes possession of the city of Madura, wMch 

advance Maphuze Khan 60000 rupees, 363, is abandoned ^ the governor ^and garrison, 

ordered from England to acquiesce to the 383 to 386. Ine country of Moravar ad- 

terms on which they concluded the conditional joins to the Western districts, 384. Colonel* 

treaty with Godeheu, 371 . their assifitance re- Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 

questedby Jafferally and Vizeramrauze, 373 . nivelly to M^huze Khan, £88. May 

m, 877.-—1765. forbid Colonel Heron to 28th, Colonel Heron, returning to Trit- 

make an alliance with the Moravar, 387. chinopoly, leaves 1000 of the company’s 

alarmed by the approach of Salaba^iug, Sepoys m the city, 391. great advantages 

recall the army out of the Madura and Tim- to the government of Arcot by the recovery 

velly countries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to of these countries, 396. the submissions 

Maiass, 395. June, forbid Calliaud to made during his expedition proceeded en- 

pose Maissin at Teriore, 396. but order hun, tirely from the dread of the English arms, 

if he should attack Arielore or Woriorepol- 398, 399. Mianidi, Moodemiah, and Nabi 

lam, 397 . request the Nabob to come and Caun Catteck, left by Allum Khan in the 

settle at Arcot. 397. A^tgust, send a depu- government of the southern countries; their 

tation to invite him to Madrass, 398. October, profligate rule, 899. Mian^ the fugitive go- 

obtain from bim assignments on the lands, vemor of Madura, 400, Jhtne, Maphuze 

898, JVbvcm6er, and send a detachment with Khan proceeds again to Tinivelly, 401. m, 

him against the Nwtheru Polygars, 398. 402. m, 420,- 1756, scheme of the Ti- 

leam Nabob’s pretensions to the Madura nivelly Polygtos and AlloTn leap's gover- 
and Tinivelly countries, 899. no hostilities nors to take the city; the Madura Polygars 

with the French this year, 403. their mea- promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 

sures conoeming the expedition projected to if lost, 421. the districts of Nadamundeluni 

be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- lie midway between the city of Madura and 

bay, 406, 407.-1766. Janwfy, to in- the Pulitaver'a pl^e^^ 421, 422. Chevelpe- 

duige the Nabobs permit Kilpatrick to mwch tore 46 m. s. w, 422. 1316 Madura Poly- 

agamst Velore, 417* deterred by the motions pars with their troops join the confederacy, 

of the Fr. from attaeflung it, send a deputy to which resolve to attack Maphuze Khan, be- 

negotiate with the Phouzdar, 418, 419. recall foi% they attempt the city, 422. and March 

their troops, 420. April, send Mahomed 21st, are (entirely defeated; .this victory 

Ii^of with a detachment into the Madura and saved the city, 423. April 6th, Mahomed 

Tinivelly countries, 421, hut had no occasion Issoof with his detachment arrives there, and 

to take the field again in tlie Carnatic after finds the garrison, the defences, and the stores, 
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ia tlxe greatest disorder j the Governor Da- 
nishmend Khan, 423. • 

MADURA, PoLYGARS, w, 420, 421, 422. 

Mahmood, Moh^mbo, The Kkowbasmi^x, 

{•6th of the dynasty, does not seem to ly,vc 
iixeA in India, is driven out of the dominions 
of Gazna by Gingischan, 1218, dies in 
1220, p, 10 and 11. m, 13. 

M A H M O 0 D, Tbb Gaznavide, son of 
Sebegtechin, carries the sword and Alcoran 
into Xndostan, in 1000 and 1002, coquets 
and converts as feu- as Viziapore with neat 
zeal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 
gives rise to we story of a golden tree is 
esteemed tbe let of theGhaznavide Dynasty,9. 

Mauhood, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
beddin, is the 5th and the last of the Qauri- 
DES, seems to have hod little influence either 
in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 
r,io. 

MAHMOOD SCHAH, likewise caUed Sultan 
, Mahmood, reigns at Delhi in 1398, is grand¬ 
son of the emperor Firouz Schah, is con¬ 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14. 

MAHMOOD SCHAH NASSAREDDIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alaeddm from the throne of Delhi, and 
makes great conquest in India, p, 12. 

MAHOMEDALLY, the present NABOB of 
ARCOT, second son of Anwarodean Khan : 

* in the course of our narrative often mentioned 
by his ^tle, the Nabob; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this head.-1746. 

December, sent by his father with a body of 
troops to the assistance of Fort St. David, 
79. is joined by the other division com¬ 
manded by his brother Maphuze Khan, 80. 
their sudden appearance strike the Fr. army 

with a panic, 82.-1749. July 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, on the death of 
his father, 128. to Tritchinopoly, where his 
motW, with his father’s treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabobship against Chundasaheb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
English are in uncertainty about his titld*, 
13‘2. but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 Europeans to join 
him at Tritchinopoly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing to march into the Carnatic, 135,-- 

• 1750. MariHt, joins Nazirjing at Waldore 
with 6000 horse, and the detachment from 
Tritchinopoly, 138. ds'eonfirmed by him in 
the government df the Carnatic, 144. grants 
a territory near Madrass to English E. I. 
Company, 145. July, takes the held ^om 
Aicot) with his own troops an^d some of Na- 
zujing’s, arfd is joined by the English troops 
near Gingee, H7, 148. they march against 


Trivadi, his troops backward and shy, 148. they 
suffer in a cannonade, and are dispirited, 149. 
offended because Captain Cope will not march 
with liim into the more inland parts of the 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, which ®:e therefore immediately re¬ 
called by M^or Lawrence, 149, 150, Au- 
gual 2l8t, the Fr. intirely rout his army, 150, 
151. he escapes to Axcot with two or three 
attendants, 161. December 4th, flies from tlie 
field on the death of Nazirjing, and arrives 
with a few attendmts at Tritchinopoly, 167. 
employs Rajah Jon^ee to treat with Dupleix, 
offering to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167.-1761, asks assistance of the English, 

they send 280 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
liim at TritchLyopoly, 168. the Sfouthern 
countries lukewarm in his interests, 169. ho 
sends his brother Abdullrahim with a consi- 
deruble force^ and 30 Europeans to Tiflivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with his brother Ab- 
duUwahab to attack Madura, who fail, 169, 
170. his troops desert toAlluraKhan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offers a con¬ 
siderable territory near Madrass, 171. April, 
their forces take the field, are joined six 
weeks after by some of his at Verdachelum ; 
and then by the main body at Volcondah, 
171 ,172. who stand their ground in the fight 
there, 174. one of his guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. his troops not to be depended 
on : eqpamp on the s. side of Tritchinopoly, 
180, July, possesses no longer a single dis¬ 
trict in the Carnatic; nor any fort except 
Verdachelum, 181. his army incapable of 
retrieving his affair.s, exhaust his treasures, 
183. October, Morarirow with 6000 Morat- 
toes, hired by 'the King of Mysore to assist 
him, 192. November, the Governor of Ami 
takes the oath of fealty to him, 199. pro¬ 
cures the assistance of the Mysoreans on ex¬ 
orbitant terms, 202, 203. m, 203. his ca¬ 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Regent of 
Mysore to march, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206.-1762. January, February, the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattocs, Tan- 
jore, and Tondiman, render his force greater 
than Chundasaheb’s, 208. his revenues in 
the Arcot province impaired by the ravages 
of Rajahsaheb, 209. extent and value of 
the country in the Carnatic recovmred for 
him by the successes of CBve, 213, March 
the 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Clive, coming with the reinforcement, 215. 
Major Lawrence confers with him on the 
future operations of the war, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder taken at Eluniserum, 
219. the enemy impressed with the same 
terrors as they had formerly raised in his 
Q q q 2 ai-my, 
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army, 220. Few of Chundasaheb’s troops 
when disbanding take service with him, 231. 
the Governor of Volcondah treated with to 
come into his interests, 233. the Fr. troops 
taken at Volcondah agree not to serve against 
1dm for 12 mouths, 236. <Mr. Law supj^ses 
he would never spare the life of Chtmdasa- 
heb, 236. June the 1st, is informed that Mo- 
nacgee is in possession of Chundasaheb, and 
demands him, 238. Letter of Dupleix, avow¬ 
ing his determination to persecute him, 239. 
the Fr. surrendering at Seriugham, give their 
parole not to serve against hhn or his allies, 
239. insists with threats, 240. Monac^ee 
sends the head of Chimdasaheb to him, which 
he treats ignominiously, 241. his successes 
imbitfered by the certainty of another war, 
242. imwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
his promise to give Tritchinopoly to the My- 
soifean discovered, 243. his apologies tor 
this measure, 244. Conference with the My¬ 
sore commissaries and Morarirow on this sub¬ 
ject, 244, 246, 246. thinks he has secih-ed 
the frienship of Morarirow, 246. /w»c 28tli, 
marches with the English army, receives a 
contribution firom volcondah, 247, 248. 
JtUy the 6th, they take the pagoda of Tri- 
vadi, 248. theJEn^. troops at nis solicitation 
march against Gragee, 253. 600 S)f his 
horse accompany them, 263. after the defeat 
at Vicravandi, the army retreats to*Trivadi, 
thence to Chimundelhm, 266. Avgust 16th, 
17 th, his troops, 4000 horse and Peons, sarve 
at the battle of Bahoor, 265. his cavalry in¬ 
stead of pursuing the enemy, when routed, 
plundCT the camp, 267. thfe Jemmadars of his 
Peons in Tritchinopoly tamper with the My¬ 
soreans, 267. are forgiven,'and sent to join 
him at Trivadi, 268. Kirroodin Khan is 
his brother-in-law, 268. and tells the Myso¬ 
reans, that they shall be paid when the Na¬ 
bob’s finances are in a better condition, 260. 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards 
him, 260, Innis Khan, sent to join the Fr.; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, joins the Nabob, 
and takes the oath of fidelity to him, 261. 
October, Cobelong and Chinglapett attacked 
at his request, 261. his colours hoisted in 
Cobelong deceive a Fr. reinforcement, 262. 
proceeds with the army against Vandiwash, 
266. receives a contribution there, 267. the 
Morattoes plunder in the countfies which 
acknowledge him, 267. October the 31st, re¬ 
turns with the army to Triva^ and Novem¬ 
ber the 16th, to Fort St. David, 267. Innis 
Khan with his Morattoes quit him, 268. 
the Regent dissembles his intentions of com¬ 
mitting hostilities against him, 268. December, 
a party of his Sepoys taking flight, cause 
the defeat of the Eng. troops posted in the 


Choultry on Seringham, 270. wliich puts 
an end to all negotiation between him and 

the Mysoreans, 271.-1753, the junction 

fif the Morattoes enabl^ DupleU to make 
head against him in the Carnatic, 273. %'d 
he is beMended by aB the Nabob’s ehemies, 
276. January, who . returns with the Eng. 
army commanded by Lawrence, and his own 
cavmry, to Trivadi, 276. m, 278. consulted 
by Lawrence, 281. 20th, suddenly ob¬ 

liged to march with him to Tritchinopoly, 
280. applies for horse to the K. of Tanjore, 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorine horse join him one 
day, and leave mm the next, 281. May 6th, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 3000, p, 
283. practices of the Mysorean to prevent 
the K. rof Tanjore from giving him assistance, 
286 and 286. his troops at Arcot, bad, are 
defeated by Mortizally^s, 288. at Tritchino¬ 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Major 
Lawrence ; the rest remain under the walls^ 
289. after the victory of the Golden Rock, pre¬ 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released % Dalton, 294, 296, 296. mar¬ 
ches with the army and only 60 of his own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night watches, 
297. August 7tn, provides stJfaral thousand 
bullocks to bring provisions firom Tanjore, 
299. August 0th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue are kept at a dis¬ 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 
of his officers, in not procuring the provisions 
intended, 803. Berkatoolah Mthful to him, 
306. October 23d, goes and remains with the 
army at Coiladdy, 316. his forces every 
where insufficieat, 316. has assigned the re¬ 
venues of Tripetti to the Company, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most dangerous 
of the chiefs who disturbed his possessions in 
the Carnatic, 319. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred by Dupleix firom assistiug him, 319. 
but after the repulse on the assault of iSrit- 
chinopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to his enemies, 326. and pretends 
that he is sending troops to join mm, 326. 

^-1764. the English ooromissaxles at Sadrass 

insist that he be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, 337. the French proffer to provide 
for him otherwise, after he has'settledms dis- 

E utes with the Mysoreans, 338. his patents 
’om Nazirjing, Gna/io^ Khan, and the 
Great Mogul asserted, 33K Saimders offers to 
release the Fir. prisoners, if the Fr. will ac- 
kHowledge Mahomedally, 839. another pro¬ 
posal omitted by the English, 341. his brother 
Maphnze Khan promises to join him with a 
body of troops, 346. m, 350, humiliating 

proposal 
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fvopoftal of tho Mysorean, 3dl. May 23d, aC' 
cumpames the sAny to Taujore, 358. hadliot 
money to purchase the return of Morofirow to 
his own ooimtry, 860. the restoration of 
macf^ce to Ids former offices At Tanjore, ne¬ 
cessary to the imereits of Hahomedally, 361. 
who prevails on thedC to supply the money 
d^anded hy Mtttarirow as we condition of 
his retreat, 363. ptesii^ Xiawrence to wait 
at Tanjore until joined by Maphuse Khan, 
365. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
Mortizally acimowledges him, but on condi¬ 
tions very advantageous to himself, 372. the 
revenues of Seringham assigned by him to the 
Mysoreans, 376. value of ^e lands k. of 
Pidiar, mortgaged by him to the English, 377. 
—>—1755. requests thmn to send their troops 
to reduce the countries of Madura and Tini- 
vclly, which he sppMnts his brother Maphuze 
Khan to govmn, 386. February, accompanies 
the army to Mon^w, where the four princi¬ 
pal Polygars of Tritchinopoly t^ree to pay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 3S1. Lachenaig 
evades, 381. but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabobs retruns to Tritchinopoly, 382. 
the Moravar desires to be reconciled to Mm; 
his authority established in Madura, 384. and 
in the open country of Tinivelly, but the 
Polygars procrastinate their tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean,rdhixning to his own country,makes 
^ ovmrtothePrmichaUthat the Nabob had made 
* over to Mm, 389. his breach of feith to the My¬ 
sorean, 3^0. the Polygar of Nellitangaville 
refuses with contumacy to acknowledge Mm, 
390. July, requested by the. Presidency, to 
come and settle with his family at Arcot, is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, is vi¬ 
sited, byMonacgee, arrives at Port St. David, 
397. goes on board the Kent. August 19th, 
arrives at Arcot, is invited by a deputation to 
cenne to Madrass, arrives there the 30th, makes 
farther assignments to the company, and 
marches witix a detachment under the com¬ 
mand of Kilpatrick against the northern Poly¬ 
gars. 398. his sova^igntyover the Madura and 
Tinivelly countries 1:1^ been acknowledged by 
Mianah, Moodemdah, snd Nabi Cawn Cat- 
teck, ina dedaration dated iVbve»i5«r the 19th, 
1752, p, §99. . sends 6Q0 Sepoys raised by 
himself to Maphuse Khan, Ml. who arc 
twice touted at Cdacad, 401, 402. the quar- 
•rel between ffanjore and Tmidiman, likmy to 
produce the defoction of one of than to Ms 
enemies^ 402. compfomises with the three 
northern PolygoAi, 417» his anxiety to attack 
Vdore, gratified, 417. -— 1766. Jammry, 
SfbrtisBlfy offers to pay 9d0000 rupees, i# re¬ 
leased from all further molestation from him, 
419. M, 42(1? receives inh^tgenee of the con¬ 
federacy to attack Madura, 421. his Sepoys 


with Maphuze Khan put under the command 
of Mahomed Issoof, 421. Abdul Rahim, his 
half brother, 422. his ni^otiations in the 
court of Salaba^jing, 426. <n wjiich the Eng¬ 
lish knew nothing, 428. 

MAHOMEDAN, •MAHOMEDANS m ov.- 
MimAi., MQOR8 nr gznbbaIi. The northern 
Indians early and easily lumed Bifehomedans, 
6 . no bridgiM of arches in India, before the 
Mahomedans, 7. Mahomedan prinees made 
conquests m ludostan lotm before Tamerlane, 
9. tlm dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibek 
in 1219, p, 11. Dynasty of the first Mahome- 
dan kings of Demi, 12. the king of Kosh- 
mire, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane came 
into India, 15. their inorease in l^o, now 
ten millions, 24. • how governing relfitive to 
themselves and to the Indians, 26, 26, 27, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenm^ate in India 
in the 3a generation, 29. Feritshn’s history 
of the Mahomedan conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
Belhi, and axe by Europeans improperly called 
MOORS, 85. the Caiiiatic was not entirely 
conquered by tlie Moors until the beginning of 
the iwescnt century, 37. when the Morattoes 
retreated before them from theu'possessions in 
this country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
47. their armies how composed, 49. efovotion 
to Mecca, 62. the Pitans the bravest of the 
Mahomedan soldiery, 56. the Moors how 
little sighed in sieges, 73 to 75. their auk- 
wardness in the management of artiUeTy, 74 
and 75. Port St. David confirmed to the J^g. 
when the Moors cankered the Carnatic, 78. 
careful in preventing Europeans from learning 
the state of the countiy, 86. condition on 
which Tanjor^ submitted to them, 129. tiiie 
Indostan and Persic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the Mahomedan prinees 
of Indostan, 144. the Moors as well as Indians 
often defend tliemselves wcU behind walls, but 
no where by night, 162. politics of the Ma¬ 
homedan lords of Indostan, 167. enthusiasm 
of the Mahomedans during the feast of Hassein 
and Jussein, 193. Moors as well as Indians 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, 217. 
trade of the Mahomedans to Arabia and Persia, 
407. the country about Bancoote inhabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry despise the Indians 
as onemiea, 422. the Moors called by Balage- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
See jOelhi, India, Indostan, Moors, Moorish. 

Mahoubpskisx, the northcoi Indimis easily 
converted, to 24. 

ManoHnn Bakky, See Mianah. 

Mahomed Comaud, commanded a body of 
horse at the siege of Arcot, 1753. the most 
considerable of the adventurers in the Ai'coi 
province, surprizes Nclore, and marches 

agsiuts 
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against Tripetti, 317. is opposed by Nazea- 
bulla and an Eng. detaclunent; is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, 318. was brave and 
dange^ons, 319. m, 326. 

MAHOMED FURRUCKSIR, See Purrucksii. 

Mauomco Issoof, inlisted ftnder Clive with a 
con^any ofS^oys, a little before the battle 
of Covreflenk, 346, 347. his military cha¬ 
racter ; schemes and conducts the convoys of 
provisions at Tritchinopoly, 347. practices of 
Poniapah to render him susptfcted of treachery, 

348 to 364.-1764. May 12th, is, with 

Calliaud’s detachment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued, 364, 356. stationed with six 
companies of Sepoys, and protects the water¬ 
course at Mootachellinoor, 372.-1755, 

Februray, attacks the barrier of Lachenaig, 
383. sent to invest Coilguddy, mistakes his 
ordei's, 384. his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 386. m, 391.- 1766. Janmry, 

sent into Velore, to treat with Mortizally, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419. appointed to edm- 
mand the troops in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 421. arrives at Tritchinopoly, 421 
marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 
April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa¬ 
nies of Sepoys there, 424. Chevelptofv aban¬ 
doned to him; joins Maphuze Khan at Caye- 
IwA they proceed to Etwpomm, 424. he 
takes Coilorepettah by assault: on the 10th of 
Jumt arrives again at Chevelpetore, and takes 
Calaneandan, 426. 

HAKOiiED Mautach, See Moodemiah. 

Mamombd Mauzm, See Bahader Schah. 

MAHOMED SCHAH, Okeat MoouE,..(Son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Radeih al Dowlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Hossan Ally ; one of whom pe¬ 
rishes in battle against him, and the other is 
assassinated by ms courtiers, 21. his reign af¬ 
terwards indolent and irresolute ; offend Ki- 
aamolmuluck, who excites Thomas Kouli 
Khan to invade India, by whom Mahomed 
Schah is defeated in 1739, 22. and reinstated 
in the throne, 23. governs afterwards timo¬ 
rously, 121.- ——— 1748. sends his son Ahmed 
Schan, and hW favoviiite, the Vizir Kimmu- 
ruldien, against the Abdalli. 'April, dies in 
convulsions, on hearing of the death of the Vi¬ 
zir, p, 122. 

Maissin.— ——1763. November 27th, commands _ 
the Fr troops ia>the attempt to surprize Trit-' 
chinopoly, 321. ravages Tondiman’s country; 
takes Kiilanorc and KeUi Cotah, 367. ourts 
through the mound at coiladdy, 360. August 
the 17th, opposes the army returning from 
Tanjore, 808. but has orders to avoid a deci¬ 
sive action. 370.^-1766. May, June, 


marches, and settles Terriore, 396.summoneth 
Abrielore and Wariore FoUhm. 396. but is or¬ 
dered to desist, 897. 

MALABAR COAST OtMem this coast men¬ 
tioned, 18. the English settlements on tlKs 
side of India are \uider Bombay, 38. The 
country of Cmara extends between the rivers 
Alega and Cungrecora, 121. The Caveri rises 
in the mouiitsins tHthin 36 miles of Manga¬ 
lore, 177. the rams wMoh fall on the mo\m- 
tains of tills C. subject the Coferoom and other 
rivers of the Coromandel eoaat to sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Mysore extend 
withm 30 m of the coast, 202. Travmcore 
is the southern division, 400. intersected by 
many rivers; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity addicted to piracy, 407. rue and ac¬ 
quisitions of Angria, 407, 408. Grabs and 
Gallivats the vessels peouUar to this coast, 408 
of which Angria’s fleet had for 60 yeiusbeen 
the terror, 416. 

Malabar, Language, m, 213. written by Mrs. 
Dupleix, 319. 

Malabar Woman, m, 104. 

Maeacoa, Steeiokts or, part of Mr. Bar- 
net’s squardon take Fr. ships there in 1744, 

p, 60. 

MukLADiBAO, Polygar, on the-s bank of the 
Kirstna, about 90 m. s. w. Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Fr. tro6ps4n their re¬ 
treat from Sanore, May, 1756, p, 430. 

Maearobe Hoecab, 429, 430, See Holcar. 

Maeay IsEANDS, 8X6 lucluded u\ the East 
Indies, 1. 

Maeva Fbovince, added to the Mogul do¬ 
minions by Homaion before his flight, 17. 

Manapar, a village 80 m. s. of Tritchinopoly, 
where the army with Heron halt, February, 
1766 , p, 880. and the Polygon send their 
agents to the Nabob, 380, 381. 

Matiarcoile, apagoda, 12 m. s w. of ChiUambrum. 
——1764. Jamary, February, the Fr. have 
a large magazine of rice hove; summoned by a 
detachmentfrom DeviCotah, which is defeated 
368. 

Makdleslow, quoted for the stray of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome women, 28. 

Makoaeobb, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca¬ 
veri rises in tiie mountains witl\jn 30 miles 
of this place, 177. 

Maniera, a Fr, ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60, • • 

Mapruzb Khan, ddest son of Anwarodeon 

Khan. - - 1746. xkAober, sent by'^ids fether 

with an army to take Mddras from the Fr. 
73. attacks it aukwardly, 74. is defem»d in 
a eally, 76. retires to »t. Thome, 76. Octo¬ 
ber the 24th. is routed there by Paxadia with 
a detachment from ’ Pondichen^, 76 JMcem- 
her, routs Paradis near Sadras, 79. joins his 

brother 
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brother Mahomedally at Fort St. David, 80. oropctta ; they proceed to Chevelpetore, and 

• tlwir sudden am>eaiaiice strikes the Fr. c^y arrive theretho 10th of /une, 425. 

with a panic. 82. Dupleix tries to gain him, MABfrm, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
88 . ——. 1747. Januaryt to whose proposals his assertion of the diabolical practices of the 

• ho ^toas, 84. and goes to Pondicherry»86. Colleries, 382. 

August^ is reported to be killed in the battle of Mascarhbnas, IsHnd. See Bourbon, 

Amboor, but was taken prisoner, 128. he was Maskbltne, Lieutenant. 1751. taken 

carried to Pondicherry, and released at ' the prisoner at the streight(bof Utatoor; gives his 
r^uest of Naziijing; accompanied Murzafa- parole to Chundasaheb, 175. 
jing out of the Carnatic, but on his death Mossoolas, the common and slightest boats on 
remained in Cudapah, until the beginning of the C. of Coromandel, 255, m. 3fi7. 

1754. whmihe came to.Arcot with a body MASSOtJD SCHAH ALAEDDIN, son of 
of horse and Pe<ms, and proffered his service Firouz Schah liocneddin, succeeds his uncle 
to his brother MAhomedally, 345. 346. but Beharam Schah. in the throne of DeIiHt, 
will not march until he gets money, 346. and is deposed in 1246 by his brother Mah- 

loiters at Coi^everam cavilling for it, S47. mood Schah Nosserrendtn, 12. 

retreats before a IV. detachment from Gin- Masulipatjtam. City and DisteiAs. No 


gee, which takes Outramalore; but he retakes 
it with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign Pidiax^ 362. receives 60000 ru¬ 
pees, and is joined by. the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the Tanjo- 
rines, 365. arrives at Fort, St. David, and 
his troops will not march farther, without 
more money, 367. on whitjh. the reinforce¬ 
ment join the army without him, 367, 368. 
m, 372. December, arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritchinopoly, and is appointed by the Na¬ 
bob to govern the countries of Madura and 
Tinivelly, •80,——1755, February, accom¬ 
panies tne ^iglish army with his own troops, 
380. they arnve at Madura. 383. in the 
middle of March at Tinivelly, 385. em¬ 
bezzles me collections, and takes the coun¬ 
tries at farm from Colonel Heron, 388. pre¬ 
vails on him to stay after he had been re¬ 
called, 389. neglects to furnish the pay of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 390, 391. May, accompa¬ 
nies the army to Madura, 391. his train in 
the pass of Nattam, 392. returns from Nat- 
tam to Madura. 395. the Polygaro and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 899 and 400. his troops at Calacad 
threaten^ 401. June, he returns from Ma¬ 
dura to '[^tvelfy; his forces, 401. those at 
Calaoad defeated in i/u/y, 401. and again in 
Seytem^, 402. he encamps before the Puli- 
taver’s place; where in November he loses 
two oomppies of the English Sepoys, 402. 
returns to Tinivelly, to borrow money, 420. 

- 1750, the presidency resolve to take 

• the management out of his hands, 421, m, 
421. 5# of his best horse defeated m the 
Nadsi||pl|idalum counky, and his garrison at 
Chevelpoture, stitrender. 422. Mxrch 2l8t, 
totally defeats rebel army. 423. is joined 
at Cayetar-by Mahomed Issoof, 424, hia dis¬ 
tresses from want of money, authority, acti¬ 
vity, and resolution, 424. they march to Eti- 
ap<wum 424. Mahomed Issoof takes]_Coil' 


port for a ship of 300 tons between this mad 

(’ape Comorin, 112.-1750. May. Na- 

ziijing’s officers seize the Fr. factory there; 
the city is* situated at the mouth of the 
Kristna: its ancient Importance, 146. error 
foncerning a colony of Arabians giving 
from hence a race of kings to Delhi: Its pre¬ 
sent tiade and painted cloths, 147. July, 

taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon¬ 
dicherry, 147. September, Dupleix insists ti^t 
Naziijing cede it to the Er. company, 163. 
Decew^r, it is confirmed to them by Murza- 

fajing the revenues, 161.-1752, utility 

to tha Fr. in the Carnatic by its communi¬ 
cation |vith Golcondah, 250. the province of 

Condavtr adjoins to its territory, 328.- 

1753, January, Bussy comes to MassuUpat- 
namfor his health, 330, June, returns from 
thence to Golcondah, 332. Moraoin, the 
Er. chief, ordered to take possession of the 4 
Northern provinces, 334. the revenues 
year 507000 rupees, 335. measures of Mo- 
racin, 373. Vizeramrauze come hither, and 

returns with a Fr. detachment, 374.-1764. 

July, Bussy comes from Hyderabad, and pro¬ 
ceeds into the ceded provinces, 374. October, 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 

treaty, 876. m, 376. m, 403.-1756. Ja- 

nmry, Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde¬ 
rabad, 404.-1756. May, on his separa¬ 

tion from Salabadjing, gives out that he will 
march to Masulipatnom, 429. crosses the 
Kristna, 200 m. to the w. 430. m, 432, diffi¬ 
culty ofcontinuingllie march fromHyderabad 
to Masulipatnom, 433. 

]Mathew3, Commodore, in 1752 attacks Coi- 
labby with his squadron and a Portugueze 
army from .Goa, who wiU not fight, 
410. 

Maubitius, Island.-1746, La Bourdonnais 

equips his squadron there, 62. he was Go¬ 
vernor of Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. De¬ 
cember, returns with part of his squadron, 

72 
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72, how much the Island was improved by 

him, 72.-1747, four other ships of the 

squadron arrive from Goo, and find 3 arrived 
from France, 88, 89.-1748, these com¬ 

pose Bouvet's squadron, who sail in Aprils 
89, 90. and return from idadrass in June, 
91. Mr. Boscawen’s squadron sails from the 
Cape of Good to Mauritius on the 8th 
of May, 82. the rortugueze, when they dis¬ 
covered the Island, called it Came, the Jjutch. 
Mauritius, the Ft, the Isle of France; but 
Mauritius prevails, 92. Description of the 
Island, its properties, ports, and advantages, 
93, 94, 95, 96. June 23rd, Boscawen’s fleet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr. force there, 97. Islands and 
shoals** to the North, 98.-x—-1749, January, 
Bouvet comes agam to Madrass, with the 

same squadron as before, 107.-1753, the 

Government sends disciplined Europeans to 
Pondicherry, 304. 

'M/vwnaNHA.K, Babr retires before the Usbeg 
Tartars from this country into India, p, 17.» 

Mbcoa, w, 46. veneration acquired by the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 62. 

>ilfdapilly. -1763, belonging to the Fr. and 

the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Decan, ,334. the^Gondegama joins the sea 
here, 335. * 

Medway, a sixty gim ship. —~ 1746. June, 
is meant in the tight with Delabourdonnais, 

p, 62, 63, and 66.-1748, condemjjj^; had 

been the cause of the Eng. disgraces ih India, 

88 . 

]V|edway’s prize, taken at Achin by Bamet, in 

1744, converted into a fighting ship of 40 

guns, 60.- 1746, June, suffers more 

^on the whole squadron in the engagement 
with Delabourdonnais, 63. 

Mebrassuto -1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Duan, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundasaheb, 39.-1740. May 20th, taken 

prisoner by the Morratoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42, settles peace with them, and 
procures their return the next year to attack 
Chuudasaheb in Tritehinopoly, 43. induces 
Suhderally to place his family and treasures in 

Madrass rather than Pondicherry, 46,- 

1742. Oeiober, virtuous, and preserved when 
Bubdcrally is assassinated in Velore, 48. 

Meeiou Kuait, the viBir of Mahmood Schah, 
when conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 
13,14. 

Mekqoi, a port sitjuated on the b. coast of the 
bay of Bengal. Barnet’s ships winter there in 

1745, p, 61. 

Mesopotamia, II. 

Mian All, Myanab, the appellative of Ma¬ 
homed Bark)', who in 1750 w'a.s left by 
Allum Khan in the government of Madura: 


he abandoned the city on the approach of the 
EHig. army with Colonel Heron in 1756. had 
acknowledged Mahomedally in NovemUm-, 
y62, 399, 400. on the departure of the 
Epg. army, joins his foimer colleagues, an£ 
spirits up the Madura Polygars to resist Ma- 
phuze Khan, 421. m, 423. 

Mib.im Scuah, the Mirza, one of Tamer¬ 
lane’s sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 17. 

Mirtb, City, M. E. of DelhL Turmechcrin 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, p, II. 

Miaza, a title. See Miron Schah, and Pir Ma¬ 
homed Gehanghir. 

R K. See Af YSOBE. 

MOGUL, GREAT MOGUL. Babr founder 
of the Dynasty, 17. N. B. For the succession 
of this Dynasty, and some occurrences, see 

Delhi, India, Indoetan. -FurucksLr, the 

first whose father had not been emperor, 20. 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
was granted to the Eng. by the Mogul (Schah 
Gehan). 65. and his v^iceroy confirmed their 
acquisition Fort St. David, 78.—-1748, 
Dupleix magnifies to (Ahmed Schah) his 
repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. 
condition on which the submission of Tan- 
jore was accepted (by Aurengzebe), 129. 

-1750, Nazirjine asserted to he the Su- 

bah appointed by (Ahmed Sehah), 132. from 
whom Dupleix likewise asBUine#his title, 161. 

-1751, a counterfeit embassador from 

him to Salabadjing, 251,-1752, who' 

^mises to send another to Dupleix, 436. 
Devolton sent by Ohaziodin Khan to Dupleix 
with proffers andpatants from(Ahmed Schah), 
274. Letter to Dupleix from (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 330, 340. 

MOGUL, THE, meaning The Great Mogul 
in general, MOGUL EMFIBE, MOGUL 
GOVE&NMENT. The Rajpoots are almost 
independent of, 6. the greatest part of In- 
dostan now subject to, 24. the Mogul ac¬ 
knowledged by the Rajahs, 25. is proprietor 
of all the lauds, 27. and heir to the feudato¬ 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
holds, independent of the Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. Rajahs are 
tributary to, 35, 36. the Empire began to 
lose its vigour immediately after the death of 

' Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient CamatiS conquered 
by, 87. Tamore and Tritehinopoly tribu¬ 
tary to, 38. Great Mbgul mentioned, 41, la 
1746, it was hmg since any Europ^ms had 
gain^ an advantagd'ia war over ti^vofifoers 
of the Mogul, 76. »i> 86. In 17*9,* eon- 
trouled ^ the European colonies despoti¬ 
cally, 120. his deputies to Nabobs counter¬ 
feited, 124. in 1750, much reverenced by 
the Eng. at Fort St. David, 1^2 and 133. 
Chundasaheb asserts Anwarodean Khan to 

have 
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have been a rebel to the Mogul, 134. it is 
supposed that the standard of the empire 
never retreats, 141.-1750. the Pitan Na¬ 

bobs were obliged to follow the Mogul's 
standard, but hoped the remission of suj^s 
they* owed to his treasury, 142. Shanavaze 
Khan regards a cession of lands to Europeans 
as derogatory to the majesty of the Empire, 
146. D 0 cember 4th, Naziijing reproaches 
Cudapah fornot defending the Mogul’s stand¬ 
ard, 156. the dominion consists of 22 mo- 
vinces, 167. the demands of the Pitan Na¬ 
bobs inconsistent with tfie government, 168. 
Murzafajing exempts them from tribute to it, 
159. (N. B. vfhieh he could not do, > No grants of 
territory, according to the constitution, valid 

unless confirmed by the Emperor, 161.- 

1751, the Europeans pay as much homage 
as the natives to the Mogul Empire, 167. re¬ 
bellion in India execrated only when against 
the Mogul, 242. Salabadjing accused of 
having msgraced the Mogul government by 
his partiality to the Fr. and they of intending 
to get possession of half the empire, 251. pre¬ 
sents to Viceroys on appomtment, 252. and 
435. majesty of the Mogul’s authority in 

conferring Jaghires, 326.- 1764. Janu- 

nry, patents produced by the Fr. for interfe- 
ing as they had done in the Mogul govern¬ 
ment, 338i*-- 1766, the Mysorean had 

never paid the Mogul’s tribute since the death 
• of Nizamalmuluck, 388.the possession of Trit- 
chinopolv would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual war with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salabadjing 6,200,000 rupees, on ac¬ 
count of Ids arrears to the government, 404. 
Empire, m, 406, the Siddee on the coast of 
M^bar is the Mogul’s admiral, 407. Mor- 
ratoe chie& holding fiefs under the Mogul 
government on condition of military service, 
431. See Delhi, India, Indostan. 

Mogul Lords, with Miuzafajing, pay homage 
and make presents to him on his installation, 
161. 

MOGUL TARTARS, have at length con¬ 
quered almost the whole of Indostan, 2. 
Mowaoobb, General of the K. of Tanjore. 

- 1762, joins Mahomedally with 3000 
horse and 2000 foot, 201. Aprd, takes Cot- 
laddy, 226. May 18th, encamps at Chuckly- 
apollam, 232. at enmity with the Minister 

• Succogee, ^d therefore preferred by Mr. 
I«aw to protect the escape of Chundasaheb, 
236. Reives both,»2i7> 238. confers with 
M^orLawtence^on the disposal ofChunda- 
aaheb, 236. threatened by the allies, 240. 
confers again with Major Lawrence, ,240, 

* 241, and puts Chundasaheb to death, 241. 
—-1763. duly, assembling the*troops, 296. 
August the 7th, joins the Eng. army then at 


Tanjore with 3000 horse and 2000 match¬ 
locks, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the Convoy, 303. 

• takes Elimiserum, 303. September, assists the 
camp witli provisions, 307. removed from 
the command oft the army by the practices 
of Succogee, 319. the king’s su^ieions of 
him increased by the recommendations of the 

English, 325.-1754,'*is reinstated on the 

defeat of Gauderow, 341. intirely defeats 
the 1200 Morratocs who had entered Tanjore, 
341 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. June 7th, 
is restored, and Succogee banished, 361. tardy 
in assembling the troops, 365. July 27th, 
joins the En^sb amiy at Atchempett^, 365. 
furnishes them with provisions whilst remain¬ 
ing there, 365. tlje army reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. August 17th, commits 
an error in the action before IVitchinopoly, 
of which Hydernaig takes advantage, 36^ 
the 22d, takes Elimiserum, 370. detached 
with Jo. Smith to Coiladdy, to protect the re¬ 
pairing of the mound, 371.-1765. Jtilg, 

deputed to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dore, 397. his transactions and connexions 
with Tondiman in the reduction of Aran- 
dangi, and the cession of KcUinelli Cotah, 
402, 403. delays, and avoids to commit hos- 
tili^s against Tondiman until the end of the 
year, 403. 

M OA'&’OON,Northern and Southern on the C. of 

Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70.-1746. 

October 2d, storm at the setting in of the 

Northern, 70.- 1747. October, m, 87. 

-1749. April 13th, hurricane at Porto 

Novo and Fort St. David, on the setting in 

of the Southern, 109.- 1752. October 

31st, the Northern begins with a hurricane, 

207.- 1763. October, p, 316.-1755 

March, April, 398, ^ 

Moodilee, a native of Tinivclly, comes to Ma- 
drass in April 1766, and offers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Moodemiah, Moudemiah, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre¬ 
vailed : one of the 3 Pitan officers left by 
AUum Khan, in 1752, in the government 
of the Madura and 'Tinivclly countries: his 
acknowledgment of the Nabob, 399. sells 
Calacad to the K. of Traveucore, 400.—1755. 
retires with Nabi Cawn Catteck to the Pplita- 
vers, 401.after Heron’s departure, brings 2000 
Travencores, and with the Pulitavera beats 
Maphuze Khan’s troops at Calacad, 401, 
goes back with the Traveriborea, 401. returns 
m SepUmber with a large body, ai]4 agam 
defeats the troops at Cmacad, 402. schemes 
with his allies to get Madura, 420, 421. 
—-1766. March 21st, is killed in the ge¬ 
neral battle against Maphuze Khan, 422,423. 

K 1 1 Moon, 
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Moon, The, is a divinity of the Indians, gets and lends hini a body of troops, who reprilsc 

her face beat black and blue in a broil with tlxe the Morratoes, 374. 

others, p, 3. MORAHIKOW, 1741, March, left by Ragogee 

Mooa, John. - 1749. April, a carpenterj Bonsola, with 14,000 Morratoes in Tritchino. 

makes and fixes the raft on which the troops ^oly> when taken from Chunduaheb, 

cross to the attack of Devi^Cotah, 113, 114. - —1742. declares against Mortieally's pre- 

MOOHS in general, synonymous in our narra- tensions,on the assassmation of Subderally, 50. 

tive to the Maliomedans of Indostan, who are -1743. Aitffust, evacuates Tritchinopoly to 

improper called *Moors by Europeans, 35. Nizamalmuluck, and quits the Camauc with 

See MAHOMEDANS. all his Morratora, 51.—— 1750. hired with 


MOORS, meaning individuals, or particular 
bodies, viz. the troops of Anwarodean, men¬ 
tioned in page 74, 75, 76. 79. 88, 84. Com¬ 
mander of the Tellichery Sepoys, 88. at 
Fondamalee, 191. Chundasaheb^s troops, 203. 
at Cobelong, 262. 

MooHts](, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze Khan, 
79. of Chundasaheb, 205.with the French, 255. 

Moorish dignity, the ensigns- of, exhibited by 
Dupleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the 
Eng. and li*. were to relinquish all Moorish 
dignities, 375. Bussy summoned to surrender 
his to Sdabadjing, says he holds them frpm 
the Emperor, 432. 

Moorish dress, worn by Dupleix, on the feast of 
Saint Louis, 367. 

Moorish eovemment, in Indostan, irre^arity 

and indolence of, 303.-1754. by the con- 

^tional treaty, i^e Eng. and Pr. coippanies 
were to renounce all Moorish dignity and go¬ 
vernment, 875. 

Moorish Governors, dependant on a Suhah, as¬ 
sumes the title of Nabob, 36. the perpetual 
clas^g of their interests will always prevent 
them from resisting a powerful European na¬ 
tion, imless assisted by another, 373. 

Moorish Lords, 35. 

MootacheUinoor, village on the .bank of the Ca- 
veri, four m. w. of Tritchinopoly, and op¬ 
posite t^|Jre head of the islana of Seringham. 

-ITS* May 10th, action there between 

Major Lawrrace and Astrne, 283. August 
23d, the enemy retreat thither; it is a strong 
post, and seoirres the communicatiem with 
Seringham, 304. on the 27th, they move 
from thence to the five rocks, 306. September 
21 St,routed at the Sugar-loaf rock, they retreat 

by this pass to Seringham, 318.- 1754. 

August 20th, Maissin moves hithra* from the 
Sugar-loaf rock, makes an inundation on each 
of his eau^, but on the Ist of September 
pass over into Smingham, 370. Mahomed Is- 
soof with 600 Sepoys stationed to r^air the 
wotmr-courses here, which the enemy^ parties 
endeavour to prtvent, 872. 

Moeacin, the French chief at Masulipatnam. 

-1753. instructed to take possession of the 

fom ceded provinces, 334, in which he esta¬ 
blishes their authority, not without difficulty; 
s^arates Vizeramrauze from Jaffer Ally, 373. 


10,000 by Nazuging, arrives in February 
at the Coleroon, 187. harrasses the army of 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb retumitm trom 
Tanjore, 137. March, attacks and breaks 

tluough the Fr. battalion, 142.-1751, 

hired with 6000 horse by the K. of Mysore 
to assist Mahomedally, compliments Clive on 
the defence of j^ot, 192. sends his nephew 
Basinrow to Clive with 1000, and proceeds 
with the rest to the Southward, 196. m, 203. 
Decemher, 500 of his horse arrive with Innis 
Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. joins the 

gent with 4000 at Caroor, 206.- 1752. 

February,on his arrival atTritchuu^ly presses 
Gingen to attack the enemy’s posts, 208. 
treats with Chundasaheb, 214. March 29, 
acts faintly in the gener^ cannonade, 215. 
because in treaty with Chundasaheb, 216. 
which he breaks off, on the new activity of 
the English, 219, 220. 3f0y,aeager to get 

S ossession of Chundasaheb, 238. threatens 
[onaegee, 240. Jfine, chosen mediator be¬ 
tween the Nabob and the Mysorean, 244. his 
artful conduct in the conference', 245. gets 
money from the Nabob, 246. duplicity of his 
views between them, 246. solicits the pardon 
of two Mysoreans, 258. plied with presents 
and letters by Dupleix and his wife, 260. 
Augttst, prevails on the Regent to treat with 
them, and detaches Innis Khan to join the Fr. 
army, 261. NcKember, goes himself to Pondi¬ 
cherry,leaving only 500 Morratoes withtheRe- 
eent, 268 .——1763, acts with the Fr, army at 
Irivadi; hardy in harrassing the English in 
several marches for provisiems, reprda^es the 
Fr. with cowardice,276. his Morratoes suffer 
on the Ist of April, and his nephew Basin- 
row is kUled, 279. disturbers in the Carnatic 
pretending to be authorized by him and Du- 
leix, 287< aasists in the attack oFIrinomalee, 
88 . detaches Innis Kean with 3000 Mor¬ 
ratoes to Seringham, 289. his l)rother*in-law 
BaIiAfak killed at ^e battle of the Golden 
rock, 292. August 23^1, {urives with 8000 Mor¬ 
ratoes at Seringham, 304. this cavalry having 
suffered at Trinomalee, he went away intend¬ 
ing totakePalamootah ; butftheFrenohhaving 
other views, he returned to Trinomalee; ana 
on the defeat of his allies at the«Golden rock, 
joined the French reinforcement at Chilam- 

brum, 
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bnim, and proceeded with them to Sering- 
ham, 305, 306. presses Astruc to attack*the 
Eng. before their reinforcement arrives, 307. 
m, 316. m, 326. (1200 of his Morratoes cut 

•off by Monacgee, 341, 342).-1764. JFV- 

brttdrtf 12th, leads with all his Morattoes in 
the attack and destruction of the Eng. convoy 
and grenadiers, 344, 345. his brother arrives 
with 2000 horse, 347. the Mysore money 
failing, tires of the war, 353. leaves the Re> 
gent, and encamps with all his Morratoes to 
uie north of the Coleroon, 354. receives pro¬ 
posals from the Nabob, 360. brooding schemes 
361. crosses suddenly from Pitchandah, and 
defeats Qauderow at Tricatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the Nabob, Tanjore, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
to his own country, 363, 364. which is 100 m. 
n^jrth of Arcot ; it was granted to him when 
he resigned Tritchinopoly to Nizamalmuluck 
in 1741. his abilities; excellence of his troops 

and officers, 389.-1765. his Country lies 

220 m. s. of Golcondah, joins on the n. to 
Canoul, oft the s. to Colala, on the w. to 
Sanorc, 426. goes into Sanore with a consi¬ 
derable force, to assist the Nabob against 
Salabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by Balagerow through the mediation of Bussy, 
to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owing 
to him by tWe Fr. company, 427. 

MOHRATOE, the, meaning or allied to in¬ 
dividuals. Bala-Gehow, 347. Basinrow, 
197. Moyarirow, 50, 61. 238. 243. 245. 
305, 306. 363. Ragogee Bonsola, 329. 

332. 336. 372. Raja Jonaoee, 162. Rama- 
OBE Punt, 411. 416. 

morratoes, when meaning the nation in 
general, or armies employed by the sove¬ 
reignty of the nation, or under either of its 
two principal generals Balagerow and Ra- 
ooGEB BoNBOtA. In 1739 permitted by 
Nizamalmtiluck to invade the Carnatic, 39. 
their country lies between Bombay and Golcon¬ 
dah, 40. therr origin and history little known 
to Europeans, 40. their military character, ca¬ 
valry, warfare, 40. strict observers of the reli¬ 
gion of Brama, eat nothing that has life, nor 
kill anything except in war,40,had possessions 
in the Canyitic berore it was conquered by the 
Moguls, 41. and, on retreating out of it, stipu¬ 
lated to receive a part of the revenues, 41.- 

•!740.an army of 100,000 invade the Carnatic 
imder Ragogee Bonsola, 41. May the 20th, 
drfeat Doastally at Dtnmlcherri, who is killed 
in the battle, if, ransom the province by 
the negotiation of Meerassud, 42. and con¬ 
sent to his scheme of returning to attack 

Ohundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, J12.-1741, 

return, besitge the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSadducksaheb; Chundasaheb surrenders; 


they carry him away a prisoner, and leave 
Moraeirow in Tritchinopoly, with 14,000 
Morratoes, 44. Velore built by them, 45. 
the ransom levied, 45. strict in demanding it, 
46. In 1680, Sevaoee was K. of all the Mor- 
ratoe nations, aifU sent his brother to assist 
Tanjore against 'rritchinopoly, who be¬ 
came K. of Tanjore, vend is the foun¬ 
der of the present reigning family, 108. 

-1749. make exorbitmit demands for the 

ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. again 119. con¬ 
clude for 700,000 rupees, and lend him 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and give him a patent of 
protection from their King; which procures 
his release when taken by a Rajah, 121. were 
bribed by Anwarodean Khan to pro^ct his 
imprisonment, 126. were incited by Tanjore 
and, other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Carwofic in 1740, p, 129, 130. how 
disastrous that incursion to the reigning fa¬ 
mily, 130.-^1750. three bodies, each of 
10,000men accompany Naziijinginto the Car- 
flatic, one commanded by Morahikow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Kings at Qingee were the 
ancestors of Sevaoee, 151. December the 4th, 
20,000 drawn up iu the field of battle, when 
Naziijing is killed, and do nothing, 156. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 

valuiJof his turband, 231.-1751. March, 

25,000 under Balagerow, oppose Salabad¬ 
jing and Bussy between the I&isina and Gol- 
condah,^5Q. Balagerow, the principal Ge¬ 
neral of the Sahah Rajah, who is the King of 
all the Morratoe nations and the defendant of 
the famous semyee : but Balageroto was «« 
possession of the whole authority of the state 
Nanah is the appellative of Balagerow, con¬ 
tinued from a nick name given to him, when 

a child, by his father. -1752. In the 

spring, 40,000 with BalageroV invade 
the country of 436. from which 

the Guriga separates their territory, 435. 
Salabadjing and Bussy march towaim Poni, 
burning tlieir country ; their cavalry always 
rf^ulsed by the French musketry and field 
pieces, 436, 436. peace made in July, 

438.-1762. October, 100,000 w’ith Bala- 

GERow and Ragogee Bonsola attack the 
provinces north-west of Golcondah, 273. are 
met by Salabad¬jing and Bussy at Beder, 273, 
274, are joined there by some of Ghaziodin 
Khan’s troops 274. Smabadjing and Bussy 
advance again towards the count^ of Balage¬ 
row ; the Morratoes suffer by the IVenoh ar¬ 
tillery, and make peace at Calberga in the 
middle of November, 328. the war renewed by 
Ragogee, 328. peace made with him, 329 . 

-1753. a large body brought m by Jaffier 

enter Chicacolc, beat Vizeramrauze, ravage 
the country, burn Bimlapatam, spare Viza- 
R 1 r 2 gapatain. 
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gapatam, give battle again to Vizeramrauxe, MORRATOESf of, or under tUe conamand of 

now joined by the Fr. troops, bywhom they MORARIllOW and his officers.-1741. 

are repulsed, and retreat with their booty Fourteen thousand left with him in Tritehino- 

through Condavir, 373, 374.- 1755, a poly, 44.-1743. Auffust, they i^uit the 

large army under Balagerow approaching Cjarnatic with him, 51.-1760. he is hirsd 

Mysore, 388. they enter the country, and meet with 10,000 by Naziijing {they arrive'at the 
Siuabadjing and Buss^ there, who deter them Coleroon in February, and harrass Murzafa- 
from committing hpetilitieB, 404, 405. project jing’s army returning fram 'ranjore, 157. 
formed in Eimland, to remove the French March 23d, attack and break through the Fr. 

troops from Salabadjing, by an expedition battalion, 142. --1761, he is hired with 

from Bombay in conjiinction with the Morra* 6000 by the K. of Mysore to,aseist Mahomed- 

toes, 405, 406, 407. they had formerly a ally, they encamp,in the mountains 80 miles 

fleet and possessions on the coast of Malabar, w. of Arcot, 192. November 9th, a detach- 

and made war by land and sea against the ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 

Mogul's Admiral, who intemipted their pira- not, 193. Morarirow proceeds to the s. with 

cies. 407. In this war Conagee Angira re- 5000 and detaches Basineow with 1000 to 

volts End gets possession their fleet and all Clive, 196. these plunder the country, are 

the forts and country belonging to them, 407, beat up by the Fr.andRajahsaheb ; join Olive, 

408. they made peace with his successors, on 196. march with him and fight at Arni ,m a 

condition of paying a small tribute, 408. In manner peculiar to themselves, 197j 198. 

1722, Angria throws off his allegiance, and proceed from Arm to Tritchinopoly in De- 

cuts off the noses of their ambassadors, 410. camber, 199. 600 detached by Morarirow with 

1766. after repeated applications, tlie pr^si- Innis Khan to Tritchinopoly, 204. activity 

dency of Bombay agree to attack Angria in of this body, 204. beat up a smdl camp of 

conjunction with the fleet and an army of cavalry, 204. cut off the i'r. dragoons, 205. 

Morratoes, commanded by Kahaoee Punt, offer to stand the whole of the enemy’s ca- 

410. Indolence of their fleet, inactinty of valry, 206. Bastwrow arrives at Tritchino- 

their army, successes of Commodore James in poly with his detachment, 208.-1752. Four 

this expedition, 410, 411, 412, 413,'^ April, thousand with Moraiurow join the Mysore 

who delivers to them the forts he had taken army at Caxoor, 206. and com# with them to 

without their assistance, 414.-1756, an- Ti-itchipopuly, where the whole body in Fe- 

other expedition from Bombay, with Jhesqua- drtmry is 6000, 208. March, disjpleased with 

dron under Admiral Watson, and the Morra- the caution of Gingcm, 213. act faintly in the 

toe army from Choul, 414, 415. attack of canonade of March the 29th, 216 some ge 

Gheria, intention of Bamaobe Punt and the with Dalton to the attack of Elimiserum, 218. 

Morratoes, to get the fort in exclusion of the their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 6th, 

English; the&tsurrendei-sto Admiral Wat- 3000with Innis Khan detached with Clive 

son, 416, 416, 417. and the Morratoes im- to Samiavaram, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 

mediately recover all the territories which had poy«; who came with the Ft, party to surprize 

been wrested from them by the Angrias, 417. tho posts there, 226. May 9th, 600 cross 

Morarirow refuses his allegiance to the Sahah with Dalton to IJtatoor, behave with activity 

Bajah, or King of the Morratoe nations, 426. in the fight against D’Autueil, but neglect to 

Baxagbeow viath his army proceeds to attack watch him in the night, 226, 227. rejoin 

Morarirow at the same time that Salaba^ing those at Samiavaram : and all on this side the 

and Bussy proceed against the Nabob ofSa- river serve at the attack of Pitchandah, some 

nore. Morarirow joins the Nabob in Sanorc ; ride up the breach, 230. all averse to giving 

but both submit to their respective superiors, any terms to Caundasaheb’s cavalry, 231. m, 

427, 428, on the lupture w'hich ensued be- 232. May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 

tween the ministry of Salabadjing and M. Samiavaram in questof D’Autueil, 233. whom 

Bussy, Balagerow proffers to take him and the they harrass and amuse in his refreat to Yol- 

Fr. troops as auxiliaries to thcMorratoeB,429. condah. 234. charge the flanks of his line 

and detaches 6000 with Malaboee Holcar there, 234. the Morratoes worild have scld 

to escort them until out of the reach of Bala- Chundasaheb to the highest bidder, 236. 

badjing’s army, 430. 12,000 Morratoes, under m, 246. the Nabtiro rwUT not admit them 

chiefs independant of Balagerow serve in into Tritchinopoly, 246.* remain after the 

Salabadjing's army, holdiim fiefs under the Nabob and the English army had inarohed 

Mogul government in the iSecan, on condi- away, 247. their interest to motract the war, 
tion of military service, 431 See Morratoes 260. Dunleix ascribes to them the latosuc- 
of Morarirow, and Morratoes in the service cesses of we Eng. at Seringhofti, 260. August 
of Salabadjing. 3000 detached with Inniss Khan to join the 
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Fr. on their defeat at Bahoor, join the BngMi, 
261. September^ Ootohir^ but plunder in the 
Nabob’s as well as in the districts of his ene¬ 
mies, 267. and quit him at Trivadi in Novem¬ 
ber, 268. MoKauiKow at the same time, leav¬ 
ing dDO with the regent, comes with the rest 
from Seringham to Pondleherry, 267, 268. 
those left at Seringham serve with loss at the 
attack of the Choultry, 270, 271.—^1753. 
January, Morariuow, with 4000, encamps 
with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil¬ 
lage, cut oif provisions, ai\d seveml times har- 
rass the English line, marching' to and from 
Fort St. David, 276. their parties plundering 
every where between the Palior and Coleroon, 
277. February, cutoff the guard at Chimun- 
delum, 277, 278. skirmish with the Eng. bat¬ 
talion in its marches to Fort St. David, and 
si^er considerably on the 1st of April, when 
BaSinrow is kill^, 279. indefatigable, sur¬ 
prize Bonagherry, but abandon it,280. May the 
10th, those at Seringham, led by IIahuasino, 
charge and break tlie English Sepoys, 284, 
Parties frnn Trivadi plunder in Tanjore, 286. 
cut off 60 Europeans and 3.00 Sepoys at Tri¬ 
vadi, 286, 287. with a party of Fr, take Chil- 
lambrum, 287. Morakirow with the main 
body goes from Gliillambrum and assists in 
the attack of Trinomalee, from whence he de¬ 
taches iNNit Khan with. 3000 to* Seringham, 
288, 289. These servo in the battle of the 
* Golden rock, June the 26th, p, 291, 292, 
29.3. and^mpute the defeat to the Fr. and 
Mysoreans, 294. August 23d, Morari- 
HOW, with the other division of 3000, 
comes to Seringham, 304. having suffered at 
Trhaomalee, they had marched against Pa- 
lamcotoh, but not receiving the assistance they 
expected from the Fr, returned toTrinomalee, 
from whence they rejoined the French at Chil- 
latnbrum, and proceeded with them to Serin- 
gham, 305, 306. August 28th, a detacbmeiit 
attacks an escort of lOO Europeans, but are 
repulsed, 306, 307. the Tanjorines afraid of 
them, 307. their encampment b. of the Su¬ 
gar-loaf rock. 309, 310. September 2l8t, they 
act with some spirit at the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf, 313. Dupleix threatens Tanjore with 
their incursions, 319. November 27th, patrolc 
and give alarms daring the assault of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 321, whilst a party is amusing Gaude- 
*row, 1600 e*ter and ravage the Tanjore coun¬ 
try, 326, 326, who are circumvented, and all 
cut off by Monaogeef ^1, 342. Decmber, the 
whole body at Sdringham amount to 6000, p, 

343.-1754. Feb. 15th, All of them serve 

and lead in the attack and destruction of the 
Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344^. March, 2000 
arrive at Sbringham under the command of 
Morarirow’s brother, 347. the My¬ 


sorean cannot satisfy theii' demands, 353. 
May 11. Morarirow with the whole body 
quits the Regent, and encamps to the k. of 

* the Coleroon, 354. ni, 355. m, 359, he returns 
suddenly with 3000, and beats up Gauderowat 
Tricatopoly, 360f 361. July, they all march 
away with him to his own country, 363. 
excellence of this cavalry;and of their officers, 
364. Arielore and WarriorepoUam had paid 

money to them during the war, 397.- 

1756, a considerable body, commanded by 
Morarirow, reinforce Savanore, when at¬ 
tacked by Balagerow and Salabadpng, 427- 

Morratobs, in the service of Salabadjing.- 

1756, 12,000 serve in his army under chiefs 
independent of Balagerow, who held fiefs 
from the Mogul eoveniment, on conation of 
military service. June, they pursue Bussy and 
the Fr. troops, and anrive at Hyderabad before 
the rest of the army, 431, summon Bussy to 
surrender hie cannon and Moorish dignities, 
432. defeat his Hussars, 432. much to be 
feared in the retreat to Masulipatnam. 433. 

Moravar, Morawa, Polyqar, there are 
two, the Greater and Lesser ; their countries 
bound Tanjore to the s. 108. 

Moravar, the Greater. -1752. April, 

sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chundasa- 
lieb, •208 who return home before the sur¬ 
render of Seringham, 231. strange account of 

his CJplleries by Father Martin, 382. - 

1755. apologizes to Col. Heron for having 
- sided \^th Chundasaheb, and offers a settle¬ 
ment on his coast to the India Company, 384. 
Heron gives his deputies three Eng. flags, 384. 
Tanjore and Tondiman oppose his alliance 
with the Eng. and his troops and deputies are 
driven away by Heron, 387. 

Moravar, the Lesser. -1749. Arandan- 

ghi taken from him by Moiiacgce with the as¬ 
sistance of Tondiman, 402.-1755. Mo- 

naegee asks assistance of him against Tondi¬ 
man, 403, 

Mortizally, Murtizally, son of Boker- 

ally.-1732, marries a daughter of Doast- 

ally, 38. inherits the government of Velore, 
is rich, avaritious, cruel, and persidious, 46. 
-1742. evades to pay his share of the ran¬ 
som to the Morratoes, 46. Oi'tober 2d, assas¬ 
sinates Subderally, 47, 48. whose soldiery he 
gains, 48, 49. is acknowledged by them Na¬ 
bob. November, goes to' Arcot, and is pro¬ 
claimed there, 49. demands the son and fa¬ 
mily of Subderally, then at Madrass, 50. re¬ 
probated by the friends of the family, 50. 

escapes Back to Velore, 50.-1744. June, 

is invited to the wedding celebrated at Arcot 
by Seid Mahomet, and his present when this 
prince is assassinated, 56, 57. is suspected of 
the murder, and escapes to Velore, 67. reasons 
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of the suspicion* 57, 58, 59.-1749. Chun- 

dasaheb preferred to him by the Chiefs in the 
Carnatic, 119. Angu^, pays homc^e, and 
700,000 rupees to Murzaujing and Chunda^ 

•aheb, 131.-1750. had affected obedience 

to Naziijing.-1751, bat on his death re- 

achno^rledges Chundaaaheb, 168. September, 
joins Bajaluaheb at the siege of Arcot, 188. 
endeaTOurs to de^ve CliVe, 189, 190. tn, 

213. m, 266.-1752, is inveigled by Du- 

pleiz, and levies troops, 275. MartA, April, 
comes to Pondiohmry, pays Bupleix 50,000/. 
is proclaimed Nabob : they differ, and he re> 

turns to Velore, 278.-1753, his troop.s 

defeat those of Arcot and an English detach¬ 
ment, 287, 288. renews his correspondence 
with d)apleix, and sends his troops against 
Trinomalee, 288. who ^h their allies are 
routed, and raise the siege, 305. Patent &om 
Solabadjing appointing him Dupleix's Lieute¬ 
nant in the Cimiatic, 338.-1756. January, 

the Eng. army appears before Yelore, he ne- 

f otiates -with them, and calls the French from 
'ondicherry ; his equivocations with Major 
KiljAtrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy 
firom Madrass, 417 to 420. 

MonoEMiAB. See Moodbmiav. 

Mound, ,a mile to the w. of Coiladdy, 180. 
prevents wicitocs of tlio OstVon from tr mum ^ 

mto the Coleroon, 860.-1754. May 24th, 

is cut through by Maissin, 363. Si^te^ber, re¬ 
paired and xnotectedbyJo. Smith,371 and 372. 
Monssi, River, runs by Hyderabad, hla a stone 
bridge, 430. Charmaul situated on the strand, 
433. 

Muni,a, head of the Mahomedan religion in 
Indostan, 26. 

MULT/iN, kingdom conquered by Scheabed- 
din in 1171, p, 10. Gelaladdin left it in 1224, 
p, 24. Conquered by Uetmische Schamseddin 
from Nasserreddin, in 1225, p, 12. invaded, 
and the city taken by Pir Mahomed Gehanghir 
inl398, p, 13. 

Munku, son of Kimmuruldein, left.to com¬ 
mand against the Abdalli at Lahore, in April 
1748, p. 122. 

Munsub, a command of cavalry, 161. 
Afimsarjwf/, a pagoda near the road, between 
Samiavaram and Fitchandah, taken and re¬ 


taken in April, 1752, p, 221, 222. 

MURZAFAJING, favourite grandson of Ni- 
aamalmuluck, hi(f reM name was HmaTST - 
MOHT OBBAN wMoh was neglected after he 
took this of Mursafajing, which signifies the 
Invincible.-——1749. pretends to the succes¬ 
sion of Nizamalmiduok and the Subahahip of 
the Deean against his uncle Nazining, 123, 
124. both arm, 126. is joined by Chundasa- 
heb, 125. with whom he proceeds to the Car- 
Aatic, are joined bq- the Fr. troops, 126 July 


the 3d, they defeat Anwarodean Khan at 
Amboo , who is killed in the battle, p, 126 to 
129. proclaimed Sabah at Arcot, and proclaims 
Chundaaaheb Nabob, 129. they go to Pondi- 
bherry, received magnificently by Buplejgt, 
&camp 20 ra. to the w. 131,132. the Eng. 
uncertain concerning his title, 132 marches 
with Chundasahd} and Fr. troops against 
Tanjore; they summon and attack it, 133 to 

136. and break up their oamp abaruptly on the 
approach of Nasming’s army, 136. hmassed 
in their return to Pondicherry by Morarirow, 

137. m, 138. m, 139. on Uie sedition of the Fr. 
officers, and the retreat of thebattalimi, Murza- 
fajing separates&omChundasaheb,and8urren- 
ders himself to Naziijing, by whom he is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoured 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na¬ 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions improved 
by Bupleix, 144. to whom he had given Ma- 
sulipatnam, 146. and a tenitenry near Pondi¬ 
cherry, 147. Bupleix insists onhis release and 
restoration, 153, December 4th, during the 
battle Nazirjing orders his head to be cut off, 
156. he receives Nazirjing’s head, and is sa¬ 
luted Subah, 156, 157. treason already in his 
councils, 168. reception at Pondicherry, 169. 
where Bupleix endeavours to reconcile nis dif¬ 
ferences with the Pitan Nabobs, 160. installed 
Subah there, appoints Bupleix Ciis ViccMrent 
s. of the Kristan, and Chundasaheb Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 161. his grants to the Fr. com¬ 
pany, 161. Miffiomedally negotiates with him, 
162, Bivision of Naziijmg’s treasbres, he re¬ 
wards the French troops, and consents to take 
a body of them with him into the Becan, 162. 
-1761. January the 4th, marches from Pon¬ 
dicherry, accompanied by 300 Europeans and 
2000 Sepoys commanded by Bussy, 163. the 
grudge and treachery of the Pitan Nabobs 
Waks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. is killed 
in the conflicts by tbe arm of Canoul, 164. m, 
165. m, 168. m, 249. his infant son Sadoudin 
Khan provided for by Bussy, 249. his patents 
to Bupleix and Chundasaheb, 338. Maphuze 
Kban went out of tbe Carnatic with him, 
346. m, 367. m, 403. »i, 425. 

Musnud, Throne, 250. very unlike our ideas 
of a throne in Europe, 

MusTAPHAnAOAB, province.—^1758. No¬ 
vember, obtained by Bussy, 384. joins to the 
N. of Condavir, and has to the n. u'.. 

335. its revenues blended with the three other 
provinebs, 376. « 

Muktizally. See Moetizalay. 

Myaeak. SeeMiANAH. 

MYSOX^, KiNonoif, Covktey, is extensive, 
25. borders on the Carnatic to the s. w. 37. 
bounded cfn the n. by the s.w part of the 
Carnatic, and the kinydm of Tritohmopoly ; 

extends 
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extends w. within 30 miles of the sea coast Balagerow, Bnssy, and Salabadjing, and pays 
oi Ma^a^r, 202. Seringapatam the Capital, 6,200,000 rupees, 404. See Mysoreans. 

203. Kistnaverani in the road to Tritchinopo- MYSORE, great Seal of, 269. it is a hand, 348. 
ly, 206.—1763. Augwt, the convoys coming Mysore Army, 203. 207. 291, 292. 396. See 
^irom Mysore to the Regent’s army intercepted, Mysoreans. 

306.*-1765. news that Salabadjing and Mysore Camp, 312* See Mysoreans. 

Balagerow have entered the country, 888. MFSORB General, Verana, 286. 
m, 389. they are in the country, and levy MYSOREAN, rna, meaning the Regent, 202. 
a contribution, p, 404, 406. 240. 243, 244, 246, ^'48. 268. 267, 258, 

MYSORE, Kwo OF,———1739, invites the 269. 286, 286, explained above under Bala- 
Moiratoes to invade the Carnatic, 44.— way, or Regent of Mysore. 

1761, is an infant; and the government is MYSOREAES, tKE, meaning the nation in 

administered by his Uncle, the Dalaway, for general.-1762. Dupleix promises to take. 

Regent) who demands exhorbitant terms tor and give them Tritchmopoly, 261.-1764. 

his assistance to Mahomedally, 202.-1765, January, proposal in the conference at Sa- 

Godeheu asserts the pretensions of the French drass concerning their dilFerences vrith Maho- 

to Madura and Tinivelly, in virtue of various medally, 338, 339, Ap} il Succogee tisuts with 

rights assigned to them by Chundasaheb, who them, 347. but'tnc King of Tanjore will not 

derived them from cessions of the King of conclude, 346. they cede Seringham and its 

Mysore, (a former king) 396. See the lie- dependencies, to the Fr. which had been gi- 

gent or Dalaway of Mysore in the article im- ven to them by MahomedallVj 376, 377. and 

mediately following. leave them, on the retreat of their army, the 

MYSORE, Dalaway, or Regent of, - eepresentatives of all their rights and preten- 

1751. hiriSB Morarirow to assist Mahomedally, sions in the Carnatic, 396.-1766. Salabad- 

192. administers the government during the jing and Balagerow with their respective ar- 

minority of his nephew, the King ; agrees to mies are in Mysore, and the Vice Regent 

assist Mahomedally, but on exormtant terms, pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, as the 

202.-1752, assembles at Caroor, 206. ar- arrears of their tribute to the Mogul, 404. 

rives at Kistnaveram, 207. at Tritchinopoly, MYSCkREANS, the, meaning their Abky, 

208. impatient to get possession of the places Camp, Cavalry, Troops. -1760. the 

which Mahomedally h^ agreed to give up to troops of Mysore serve in the camp of Nazir- 

• him, presses the Eng. to fight, 208. dissatis- jing, 156.-1761. seventy arrive atTritch- 

fied at their inaction, 213. May, proffers mo- inopolf, who bring money to the Nabob, 

ney to Monaegee, if he will deliver Chunda- and see a skirmish, 203. November, their 

saheb to him, 240. June, reveals his stipula- army assembling at Caroor, 203. are asaem- 

tion which Mahomedally, to receiveTritchino- bled* there, but afraid to pass beyond the Fr. 

poly for liis assistance in the war, 243. state of detachment at Kistnaveram, 206. where they 

his pretensions, and how evaded by Mahomed- are joined by English detachments, 206.—— 

ally, 244, 245, temporary accommodation ; is 1762. and proceed by another road ; their 

imposed on by Morarirow, 246 .m, 253. his extreme ignorance in military matters, M6, 

schemes to surprize the city, 257, 268, 269. 207. February the 6th, arrive at Tritchino- 

Gopaulrauze, his brother, 271. posts a detach- Pply». 208. displeased at the inaction of the 

ment to cut off the provisions coming to the English troops, 213. March 29th, are in. the 

city, and cuts off the noses of the country pco- field, and stand the cannonade, 216. their 

pie who bring them, 272 . establishes aseparatc high opinion of Clive, 220. May, some of 

camp at the Faoquire's tope, 273.-1763. Chundasaheb’s horse tak||ljiservice with (hem, 

May, endeavours to deter Tanjore and Tondi- 231. their camp to the w. of the city, 232, 

man from supplying the city witli provisions, Chundasaheb 'i^l not trust himself in their 

286, 286. August, his^convoys coming from power, 236. June, seven hundred admitted 

the Mysof© country, intercepted by the Eng. into Tritchmopoly, 246. they remaia. in their 

army, 306.-1764. April, his artifices with camp, and wifai the Nabob’s con^t take pos- 

«Poniapah to ruin Mahom^ Issoof, 348, 349, session of Seringham, !?t7. their discontent 
350. humiliating proposal concerning the Na- fomented by Dupleix, 252. their 

bob, 361. m, 362.^-4-1756. January, Fe- schemes to surprize Tritctoopoly, 257, 

bruary, March, father projects to get pos- 259. the cannon of the city ^iuted at their 

session of 'Ditchinopoly, 888. April 14th, de- camp, %S9. they move under Serm^efii, 

camps from Seringham and returns to M^gsore, 260. the 23d, tn^ camp thm'e beat vm m the 

389. weakness of his conduct in the course of night by Dalton, 268, 269. they dej^t the 

this war, 389. April, the French are in aUi- Ea^lish troops in the neat Choultry, 269, 

ance with him in consequence of his asmstance 270, 271. the seven nundred Mysoreans 

to them gainst Tritchinopoly, nevertheless turned out of the city, 271. their guard at the 

kis riceregent is pressed in Seringapatam by Pagoda of Vehre put to the sword, 272. their 

patrole 
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patrole on the plain beaten up, 272. they en¬ 
camp alargepart oftheirforce attheFacquire's 
tope, entrench, and cut off all provisions, 273. 

m, 276.-1763. their blockade uninterrupted; 

277_. the city famished by their tvvo camps, 281. 
their camp at Facquire’s tape frequently can¬ 
nonade by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se- 
rineham on the approach of the reinforcement 
yvitn Major Lawrence, 282. May the 7th, are 
joinedby adetachmentfrom Pon^cherry, 283. 
the 10th, all act in the fight on the Island, 283, 
m, 187. their horse, 8000, p, 289. Juw 26tl^ 
all in the battle of the Golden Bock, 292. dis¬ 
pirited, and reproach the French, 294. m, 296. 
their detachment, encamped at Weycondah, 
beaten up in the night, 299. they always drew 
their provisions from their, own cotmtry, 303. 
m, 304. Sept. 21gt, their camp extends from the 
Golden Bock to'the Sugar loafEock, 309,310. 
the English troops march through it without re¬ 
sistance, 311, 312. November 27th, during the 
assault of Tritchinopoly,* their cavahy give 
alarms round the walls, 321. November 30A, 
all of them dismounted, mstrch from Seringham 
to surprize the city, but retire without any at¬ 
tempt, 324, m, 343.-1764. Febnuxry 16th, 

6000 at the defeat of the English convoy and 
grenadiers, 344. May the 12th, their whole 
force in the attack of the Eng. troops^ com¬ 
manded by Polier and Calliaud, 355, 356. the 
Morratoes separated from them, 360, August 
17th, their horse led by Hydemaig rout tlie 
rear of the Eng. convoy, .368, 369.-!i-^1755. 
do not understand the truce, and from new 
prqects to get Tritchinopoly by their own 
means, 380. m, 384. April 19th, they depart 
to their own country, and leave the French in 
possession of Seringham, 389. and the represen¬ 
tatives of all their rights and pretensions in the 
Carnatic^ 396. had taken Teriore ; but were 
never acknowledged by Axielore and Wori- 
orepollam, 397. w, 399. 

N. 

N ABI CauK C^njjiECK, one of the Pimns, 
left by AllumlChan in 1762, in the go¬ 
vernment of the Madura and Tinivelly coun¬ 
tries ; their acknowledgement ofMaliomedally 
after Allum Khan’s death, 399. their profli¬ 
gate rule, 399. retires to the Pulitaver on the 
approach of Col. ‘Heron, 400. leagues with 
the Folygors against Maphuze Khan, 421. 
NABOB, NABOBS, in genbeal. Governor 
of a province in Indostan, formerly restricted 
and often changed, now absolute, and al¬ 
most independent, 28. the title means De¬ 
puted, and is often assxuned without a right 
to it *, ought to be appointed by the Mogul, 
owe obedience to the oubah, 36. have of late 
vears appointed their successors, 37. humbles 
6 


himself before the delegate from Delhi, 124. 
Effeminacy of their character, 295. the Jag- 
hire of one often allotted in the territory of 
{mother Nabob, 326. 

Na^ob, The, the title is often used in out ni^- 
rative instead of the proper name of the in¬ 
dividual, but in this index the explanation is 
always given imder the proper name: it means 
Anwarodeak Khan, in page 55. 61. 64, 
65. 68. 81. 82, 83, 84, 86. 126, 127, 128. 
meaning Doast aeit, 37, 38, 89. 41, 42, 
43. 46. meaning Jaeeeeaxev Nab, of Rajah- 
mundnun and Clucacole, 373. 426. meaning 


Mahohedallt, 

148, 

149, 

160, 

151. 

170, 

171, 

172. 

179, 

180. 

183. 

186. 

200. 

203, 

204. 

206. 

208, 

209. 

215. 

217. 

219, 

220. 

231. 

233. 

235, 

236. 

239, 

240, 

241, 

242, 

243, 

244, 

246, 

246, 

247, 

248. 

263, 

254, 

266, 

256, 

257, 

268, 

269, 

260, 

261. 

264. 

267, 

268. 

270, 

271. 

273. 

276. 

280, 

281. 

283. 

285. 

289. 

294, 

295, 

298, 

297. 

299, 

300. 

303. 

305. 

316, 

317, 

318, 

319. 

325. 

387, 

338, 

339. 

345, 

346. 

360, 

351. 

360, 

361. 

363. 

366. 

368. 

872. 

377* 

380. 

383, 

884. 

386. 

389, 

390. 

397, 

398, 

399. 

401, 

402. 

417. 

419, 

420, 

421, 

422. 

meaning 


SaDATELLAH, 37. SXTBDERAELY, 42, 43'. 

45, 46, 47, 48. 134. 266. 

Nabob Nabobs of AliCOT, see Arcot. 

Nabob of Canoul. See Canoel. » 

Nabob of the Carnatic, see Carnatic, 
and Arcot. 

Nabob, of Cedafah, see Cudpah. 

Nabobs. The P i t a n, see undeV P i t a n. 

Nabob of Bajamendrum, see Jafferally. 

Nabob of Savanore, see Savanore. 

Nabobs. Sovth of the Kristna.- 1750. 

sommoned and accompany Nazixjing into the 
Carnatic, 137. December, each has a separate 
quarter in the camp, 155. 

Nabobshtf, The, of the Carnatic, one of 
the most considerable in the Decan, 37. orna¬ 
ments peculiar to, 367. 

Nabobskip, meaning of Ar oo t, or the 
Carnatic, m, 88. 119. 133. 144. 339. 867. 

Nadamundelem, districts of, lie midway be¬ 
tween Madura and the Pulitaver’s Place, 421. 

-1756. Febi-mry, the troops stationed by 

Maphuze Khan to da^end the districts defeated, 
and Chevelpetore the fort taken, 421, 422. 

NADIR SCBAH, another name of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, see Koeli Khan. « 

N a o 0 B E, or Nagpore. It is uie Captial of 
the territories of Biigpgee Bonsola in Berar, 

850 miles n. b. of Atssengahad, 828.- 

1754. April, Salabadjing and Bussy advance 
within sight of it, and make peace there with 
Ragogee, 373. 

NAIRE8, tlte military tribe ofothe Malabar 
coast: and even prouder than the BeQopoots. 
10,000 of them disciplined like European In- 

fantry 
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fantry by the K. of Travencore, 400.- 

1766| 2000 of them led by Moodemiah, gnd 
joined bv the Fulitaver’s troops, defeat Ma- 
phuze Khan’s at Calacad, 401. See Traven- 
jores, • 

74 j[iui ship, in which Mr. Boscaxfcn 
hoist^ his flag *, the finest of her size in the 
English na\ 7 , lost with all her crev/, 750 
men, in the storm at Fort St. David, Apr^ii 
13 th, 1749, i>, 109. 

NANAH, t« thi appeUativc by which Bdlayerow 
u comwonly knowt in Indostan, and is by most 
stipposed to be a title of State ; but, as we are 
informed, arose from the nick name given him, 
when a child by his father ; Nanah signifying 
" little man/* See page 250. 

MASSEREsniN, slave ofScheabeddin, who 
gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from him by 
Iletmische Schamseddin in 1225, p, 12. 

Xatalpeftah, a village in the woods, six m. k. of 
Elimiserum, where the Eng. army halt August 
16th, 1754, p, 368. 

Natam, Naj*am, an extensive tract of moun¬ 
tainous and woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles n. of Madura'; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of which is a fort with 
a town; that on the North is called Natam, 
on the South Volsey Natam. - 1755. De¬ 

scription o& the pass, 391. May 29th, Cap¬ 
tain Liu, having examined the pass, halts at 

• the town to the n. 391, 392. the army follow¬ 
ing, the rear is attacked, and well nigh routed 
in the paJs by the Colleries, 392 to 396. Mi- 
anah takes refuge with the Pohjgarsoi, 400. 
June, Maphuze Khan returns from Natam to 

Madura, 401.- 1756. Mianah spirits up 

the Poly gars to jointhePulitaver’s league, 421. 

bound and make part of the forest to the 
eastward, 423. Natam Colleries, »i, 423. 

Navab, the same as what we call Nabob, 30. 

NAZEABULnA Kuan, half-brother to Mahomed- 

ally.-1763. April, commands the troops 

of Arcot, with an Eng. detachment against 
those of Velore, and runs away, 288, is af¬ 
terwards appointed governor of Nelore, from 
whence he is driven away by Mahomed Comaul 
and returns to Arcot, 317. joins Ensigns Holt 
and Ogilby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat Mahomed Comaul, who is taken, and 
immediate^ put to death by NazeabuUa, 313. 

NAZIEJINU, second son of Nizamalmuhik, 
122. he reb^, and is made a prisoner by his 
father, 123.-1748. m whose death he as¬ 
sumes the Subaljshift m the Decan, 124.- 

1749. is opposed by his nephew Murzafajing, 
124, 125. is acknowledged by Mahomedally, 
132. w'ho with Tanjore solicits him_ toEomo 
into the C^pmatic, 135.-1750. his prepa¬ 

rations, sends forward Morarirow, 137. ar- 
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rives in the middle of March at G ingee : liis 
army immense, 138. is joined by Mahomedally 
with 600,0 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 

• deputies, 138, 139. rejects Lawrence's advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 139. 
m, 140. on the r^freat of the French battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Miurzafa- 
jing, 141. but puts him in irons as soon as he 
surrenders himself, 142» discontents on this 
and other reasons; the Pitan Nabobs confe¬ 
derate against him, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145. of wmch major Law¬ 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. prevented 
by Shanavaze Khan from conflrmingjthe ter¬ 
ritory granted to 'the Eng. by Mahomedally, 
146. tiawTcnce refuses to march with him to 
Arcot, 116. and returns to Fort St. David, 
146. Nazirjing from Valdore to Arcot, 146, 
his officers seize the Fr. factories at Masuli- 
patnam and Yonam, 146. and in July, tlie 
French take the city of Masulipatnam, 147. 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 147. per¬ 
mits Mahomedally to take the field, and lends 
him some of his own troops, 148. m, 160. 
not roused by their defeat, 151. but is pro¬ 
voked by the loss of Gingoe, 162. takes the 
field* his army, though still large, much less 
than when he entered the Carnatic; encamps 
imprifdently ; his army distressed, 163. offers 
Dupleis all he had asked, 164. December 4th, 
his camp attacked by the Fr. troops, 155, or¬ 
ders Murzafajing’s head to be struck off; is 
killed by the Nabob of Ciidapah, 166. his 
troops range under Murzafajing, 167. joy of 
Dupleix, Chupdasaheb, and Pondicherry, on 
the news of his death, 158, 169. m, 160. 
his treasures valued at 2500000Z, p, 162, three 
of the conspirators of his death fall in one 
day, 165. the Eng. at Fort St. David con¬ 
founded at his death, 167. proposal to inter¬ 
cept his treasures on the road to Pondicherry, 
168. toum of victory built by Dupleix on the 
ground on which he was killed, 213. m, 260. 
m, 329. Seid Laskar Khan his Duan, 337. 
his patent appointing Mahomedally Nabob of 
Arcot, 338. he procured the release of I-Ia- 
phuze Khan from Dupleix, 346. to whom his 
murder is not absolutely to be imputed, 379. 
m, 398. m, 425. * 

Neapolitan, 258, 259. See Clement Poverio. 

Neoatatam, m, 62.—-1748. the Dutch there 
sent 120 Europeans to tlje siege of Pondi¬ 
cherry, 98. 

Neuimel, Rajah of, the most powerful in the 
countries between Poni and Golcondah, in 
1762, with others, oppose Salabadjing and 
Bu8.sv, arc defeated, and Nietmel slain, 436. 

S ; s NelU 
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AVMi Cotah, a ColUry fort, 40 m. s. of Tini- 

velly.- 1756. May, stonned by the Eng. 

troops, and all witbin put to the sword, 386. 
its fate terrifies the Iravencores at Calacad, 
400. 

Nbilita-ngavilie, a CoUeru fort 30 in. w. 

of Tinivdly.- 1765. Jaay, summoned by 

Colonel Heron, who is amused there, 390. 
it is the residence and strong hold of the Fuli- 
taver, 400. w, 401. N. B, it ia often called 
the Fiilitaver^s Place. 

Nxloor, Nbloub City, Countey, n. e. 

part of the dominion of Arcot.- 1763. 

the city surprized by Mahomed Comaul, and 
the Governor NateaDulla flees to Arcot, 317. 

iVeAireSubahdax, meaning Mahomed Issoof, 262. 

Neptune, a Fr, 60 ran of Labourdonnais’ 
squaeoon, burnt by Mr. Griffin’s in Madrass 
road, Septfmi^, 1747. p, 87. 

NEW HOLLAND, the East Indies extend to, 

p, 1. 

NJZAMALMVLUCK, Subah op the Decay, 
bred under Aurengzebe, offended by Mahomed 
Bchah, invites Thamas Kouli Khan to invade 
India, 22. is averse to the succession of Doast 
Ally in the Carnatic, 37.-1789. and en¬ 
courages the Morratoes to invade it 39.- 

1740. by whom he was much respected, 41. 

-1741. dreaded by SubderaUy, 45, m, 46. 

—-1743.marches into the Carnatic with a great 
army, 60. regulates the province, Tritemno- 
poly surrendered to him by Morarilow, 61. 
appoints Cega Abdulla Nabob, and returns 
to Golcondah, 61.- 1744. on Coja Ab¬ 

dullah's death, apxmints Anwarodean, 62. »«, 
63. whom he h^ appointed Nabob of the Elore 
and Bajahmundrum provinces in 1726, p, 63. 
Ohaziodean Khan father of Nizamalmuluck 
too* Subah of Guzerat, not of the Decan 
63. m, 63. Nizamalmuluck appoints An¬ 
warodean to govern the Cmmatic, only during 
the minority of Seid Mahomed, 64. m, 68, 
but confirms him on the death of Seid Ma¬ 
homed, 60.- 1748, dies, his age great, 

104. his sons, 122, 123. his affection to 
ilidayet Mohyodean, 123. uncertainty con¬ 
cerning his will, 124, m, 129. Mahomed- 
tdly asserts that Nizamabnuluck had given 
hun thexeroeionof the Carnatic, 132. m, 136. 
Naxiijing proud of being his son, 189. his of- 
fica» Mt^ed to his &mu}r after his death,143. 
meat extent of hm dominion, 168. the Fitan 
Nabobs never toclk the oath of allegiance to 
him, 160. m, 261. Sold Ladcar Khan his cap¬ 
tain general, m, 363. In 1766, Mysore 
had paid no tribute since his death, 388. 
Nobtheej* Maritime Fbotivtces of the 
Deoan ceded to the French on condition of 
tniUtary service, 404. 

Noubjehak, Mistress of the Mogul Jdbanguir, 
whom she governs, 18. 


O Gilby, Ensign,- 1763. defeats Ma¬ 
homed Comaul, 318. , 

Ommiadbs, Califs, 9. See Yaeii). " 
Opimn, the soldiery in Indostan smoke it at 
night, _ 1461763. Xkceniber, the Myso¬ 
reans intoxicated themselves with it, before 
they attacked the EngUsh in the Choultry on 
the island of Seringham, 270. 

OltlXA, COAST OF, 334, 336. 

OsTBYo CoupA'MY, had af(»t near Cobe¬ 
long, 262. 

Oulgarry, Waolgarry, a village 2 m. s. w. of 

Pondicherry.- 1748. August the 28th, 

taken possession of the Eng. army, 101. 
OuTRAMABOEB, Fort, nearly 20 m. w. of 

Sadrass.-1764. May, taken byn French 

detachment from Gingee; retaken by assault 
by an Eng. party under the command of En¬ 
sign Fichard, 362.-1765. a controversy be¬ 

tween the Eng. and Fr. governments concern¬ 
ing the districts, 403. , 

Oxford, the commentaries of Sultan Babr. 
written by himself, are ttiere, 17. 


F. 

r 

P AGODA, Pagodas, in general: the temples 
in which the Indians worship their divini- 
tes. (N. B. They esre under a multitude of dedi- 
catlona almost at numerous as the divinities 
themselves,) the stntcture of their capital Pa¬ 
godas bey<md the present reach of the Indians 
m mecluracs, 7. all cm the cosist of Coroman¬ 
del built on the same gen^rdplan, 117. which 
is described, 117. vastness and venwation of 
Seringham, 178. omlcctions at Tripetti, 817. 
the great, men of the Indian religi(m on dan¬ 
ger or disappointment, visit some famous Pa¬ 
goda at a ^eat distance, 361. 

Pagodas, mentioned or described in this vo¬ 
lume, axe ACIIA VERAM, CHILLAMBRUM, 
COILQUDDB, CONJEVERAM, JAQGER. 
NAUT, JDMBAKISTNA, MANARCOIL, 
MUNSURPETT, PITCHANDAH, SAMIA^ 
VARAM, SERINGHAM, TRIPETTI, TRI- 
VADI, VELORE near IVitchindpoly, FFJi- 
DACBELVM, WARRIORS, WSRCONDAH 
near Tritchinopoly: all which « 

Pabam Cotah, Fort with (Eatricta near Chillam- 

brum. -1753. Marainrow wishes to take 

it, 306. it is the Jagliire» of the Ksbob of 
Cudapah, 320. September, attacked by troops 
from Poadicherrv, who make a breaen, 
when it is relievea from Dati Cotah by lieu¬ 
tenant Frawet, 826, 827. ——>^1764. Amil, 
attacked again by the IV. and rdieved from 
Devi Cotah t)V Captain Pigou, 368, 869. 

Pabk, 
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Palx.——-1753. JuM, ■sent by La^rrence to 

sooth the K. of Tanjore, 296.-1?64, 

January wpointed with Vaosittart to treat 
with the IBt. deputies at Sadrass, 337. April, 

4 >revents the K. of Tanjore from concluc^g 
a ti%aty with the Mysorean, 347, 348. »», 
351, 352. with Calliaod, prevails on the K. 

of Tai^ore to dismiss Succogee, 361.- 

1755. August, deputed, with Lawrence and 
Walsh, to invite the Nabob to Madrass, 398. 

Pali<iacate, Dutch settleinent 30 m. n. of 
Madrass, m, 66, 

Palzab, Biver, to, 248.*to, 261. Chinglapett 
writhin half a mile of the Northern bank, 

264.-1752, Octobsr Slst, by the reduction 

of which and of Cobelong, all the coimtry n. 
of the Foliar is reduced to the Nabob’s au¬ 
thority, 266.-1753, January, the Mor- 

ratoes plunder every where between the 
Faliaf' and the Coleroon, 277.-1754, pro¬ 

duce of the Fr. lands to the s. 376. of the 
Eng. to the n. 377. 

Panqrr, Paniar, Panna Pannar, River between 

Pondicherry and Fort St. David. -1746. 

December, the Fr. army crosseth it, 81. March 

2<1, again there, 87.-^17+8, Lawrence 

encamps the Eng. troops near the river, 88. 

Trivadi to the s. of it, 147. *», 148..- 

1753. January, the Fr. entrench on the n. 
bank in sight of Trivadi, 276. and in p, 
277. 

Pabadib, a Swiss.-1746. October defeats 

Maphuze Khan at St. ThomS, 77. who in 
Dec. hai-rksses him going with a strong detach¬ 
ment to Pondicherry, 79, 80. Dupleix's par¬ 
tiality to him contradicted by the Fr. officers, 

80.-1747, is OoTCTnor of Madrass, and 

takes one of the Company's ship from Eng¬ 
land, which anchored in the road, 85. to, 
86. March 2d, commands theFr. armv, which 
marches against Fort St. DaVid, and returns 
on the appearance of Mr Griffin’s squadron. 

_1748, August 30th, killed in the sally on 

the Eng. trenches at Pondicherry, 102. 

Pabopamisus, Mountains which separate 
India from Persia, 2. 

Patnamt signifies a town, 146. 

Peaws. See Peons. 

Pembrcdie, Eng. 60 gun ship, wrecked April 
13th, 1749, in the storm at Fort St. David, 
and only 6 of the crew saved, 109. 

P.ENNAB, River, meaning that near and to the 
N. of Nelore, 254. It must not be con¬ 
founded with the P«p«V- 

PENINSULA OF India, more than half the 
provinces conquered by Aurengazebe in per¬ 
son, 18. most of them are under the Vic^roy- 
alty ofthe Deoan, 35. , . - , 

Peons, Pbtonb, the general name of all the 
infantry levied in Indostan which are not 
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Topasses, or trained as Sepoys, 80, are variously 

armed, 80.-1746, in the Nabob’s army 

at Fort St,, David, 82. to, 99.-1751, 

• March, 1000 of Mahomedally’s go over to 

Allum Khan at Madura, 170,-1762, of 

Moravar join dnmdasalieb, 208. Ju^, 2000 
left by the Nabob in Tritchinopoly, 247 
some of whose Captai^ conspire with the 
Mysoreans, 267. and *are sent aw^ with 
their companies to the Nabob at Tirivadi, 

268.-1763, 600 in the service of Y^bte. 

288. cowardice of those in the service of 
AbduUwahab, 288. 16000 -with the Mysorean 
at 'Tritchinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 
Weycondah, 299. August, a great number' 

with Morarirow, 304.-1764, 2000 with 

Maphuze Khan from Cudapah, 340*. Tanjo- 
line Peons, 368. ' 

Peramrauze.-1754. April, concerned in the 

treachery of Poniapah, 360, 351, 362, 353. 

PFRSIA. The East Indies commence from 
the eastern frontiers of, 1. llomaion fleece into 
Persia in the year 1540, and-in 1555 by the 
assistance of the King recovers the empire of 
Indostan, 17. the throne of Persia usurped 
by Thamas Kouli Khan, who from thence 
invades Indostan in 1738, p, 22. and returns 
in 1739, p, 23. adventures from, settle in 
India, 24. the Eng. settlements in, subject 
to Bombay, 33. Ivouli Khan assassinated in 
Per8i|, 122. the Mahomedans of Indostan 
trade to the gulph of Persia, 407. 

PERSIAN, THE, meaning Thamas Kouli 
Khan, 39. 

PERSIANS, their invasion of Indostan causes 
the decline of the Mogul empire, 36. the 
provinces of Indostan ceded totliemin 1739, 
are acquired by Ahmed the Abdalli in 1747 
and 1748,p, 122. 

Persic Language, thehistoryofFeritshawritten 
in Persic, 30. to, 144. to, 213. 

PettaJi, the town contiguous to a fortress, of 
Trivadi, 147. of Vanditoash, 267. of Ghe- 
riah, 416. 

Peyton, commands the Eng. squadron in the 
engagement with Delabourdonnais, June 25th, 
1746, p, 63. leaves the C. of Coromandel, 
and sails to Bengal, August 23d, p, 66. 

Phirmaund, patent from the emperor, 146. 

Fhousdak, Phouzdab, literally means the 
commander of a body of forces ; they are the 
officciE commanding dfiitiicts immediately 
under the Nabob, and often aaaume this title 
themselves, 36. 

Phoxjsdab, the meaning Moftizally of Velore, 
276. 278. 288. 306. 417, 418, 419, 420. 

PiCHABD, Ensign, in the Eng. service.—— 
1764. Ma^, joins Maphuze Khan who was 
retreating, with a platoon of Europeans*; 
and retswes Ouframalore by assault, 362. 
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PiGOT.— — 1751. Jvljf, one of tlie council at 
Fort. 8t. Davidt acoompained by Clive con¬ 
ducts a detachment and rilievea Yerdache- 
lum; they send the detaclimont qn to Tritchi- 
nopoly, and, returning to St. David, are 
sharply attacked and lose hifif their attendants, 
181, 182. 

PiQotr, Captain.—r-1754. Marche sent to 
Devicotah vtrith a detachment intended for 
Tritchinopoly, 345, »i, 358. relieves Palam- 
cotah, 35d. June, Joins the £n^, army at 
Tanjote, 361. August the 17th, killed in the 
action on tiie march to Tkitchinopoly; of 
promising hopes, much lamented, 870. 

Pugrims, to Sctingham, 178. to IVipetti, 317 
and 318. 

Pin MAttOMEnGBHANOH/n, grandson of Ta¬ 
merlane, his government; enters India from 
Gazna in 1398, and takes Multan, 13, joins 
the main army with Tamerlane, 13. who 
gives him the government of his conquests in 
India, and appomts him his universal heir, 
16, is assassiiiated in 1404, 6 months after the 
death of Tamerlane, 16. 

PiscHABD. -1751. December, commands and 

is cut off vrith the troops of Fr. dragoons, by 
Innis Khan and his Morratoea, 205. 

PITAN, PITANS, we suppose to be the de¬ 
scendants of the northern Indians who were 
early converted to Mahomedanism, 7. the best 
troops and the most dangerous enemies of the 
thome, 7. t», 24. having of late years been 
opposed by the Morratoes, 40. a Pitan as¬ 
sassinates Subderally in Velore, 48. fierceness 
of their character, 65. a band of them as¬ 
sassinate Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 55, 56, 
67. on which Anwarodean banishes all the 
Pitans of the city, and raztes their houses, 
69. «i, 60. the Nabobs of Cudapah, Canoul, 
and Savanore in 1752, axe Pitans, 142. See 
below Pitan Nabobs, the whole nation 
erroneously supposed to have arisen from a 
colony of Arabians, who 400 years 
settled at Masulipatnam, 147. Murzafajing 
tolls Bussy that every Pitan in hia army is a 
traitor, 164. a Pitan of Monaegee’s retinue 
is the executioner of Chundasabeb, 241. 

-1751. Pdirmry, 4000 in Canoul when 

sacked by Bussy and Salabadjing’s army, 
249. Mianah, Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Catteck are Pitaps, 399. so is the Nabob 
of ^Tonore in 1755, who is mentioned in 
p, 425 and 42^3. 

PITAN NABOBs^of Cudapah, Canoul, and 

Savanore-1752, accompany Nazirjing, as 

feudiUorios into the Carnatic, 142. advise 
Murzafajing to submit to him. 143. resent the 
impriseimeat of Murzafajing contrary to the 
premtisea which Mazhjing had made to |hem, 
and confederate agidnst him, 143. correspond 


with Dupleix, 145. dissemble with Nazirjiii*’' 
and advice Dupleix to proceed to action, 147. 
^eir conspiracy kept secret 7 months, 164. 
December 4th, their conduct in the battle, 
156. Cudapah kills Naziijing, Idf, 
they demand exorbitant rewards of MuTzafii- 
jing 158. refer their claims to Dupleix, 
159. pretend to be satisfied with his decision, 
and swear allegiance to Mutzafkjing 160. 

»», 162.-1761. February, their treachery 

and attack on Murzafajing in the country of 
Cudapah, when Savanore is killed, Cudapah 
flies wounded, Canoul kills Murzafajing, 
103, 164, 165. it does not appear that they 
were instigated by Dupleix to assassinate Na- 
ziijing, 379. another Pitan Nabob of Sa¬ 
vanore mentioned in p, 425, 426. 

Pitekandah, a fortified pagoda on the K. bank 
of the Coleroon, 1 m. b. of Seringham, 
taken possessionof, and immediately quitted by 
the Eng. army in July 1761, p, 178, 179. 
Munaurpett stands between this and Santiapa- 
ram, 221, 222, a mound extends from it to 
the Westward, from which Clive .cannonades 
the camp of Chundasabeb, May, 1752, p, 
228. the Pagoda attacked and taken by 
Clive and Dalton, 228, 229, 230. CKvc go- 
ing in quest of D'Autueil leaves a strong 

garrison in it to deceive Law, 233.-1754, 

May, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans en¬ 
camps here, 360. 

POCOCK, Commodore.- —1764. De- 

ember, arrives at Madrass with a 60 and a 
70 gun ship, 376. N. B. it is implied, al¬ 
though not mentioned, that he served at 
Gheriah, 414, 415, 416, 417. 

Pol IBB, Captain.1754. May 10th, in the 
action at Senngham dislodges the enemy from 
a Choultry on the left of the line; n^'t culp¬ 
able for not pushing this success, 284, 285. 

-1754, May 12th, marches with the 

army to the relief of Calliaud’s detachment 
surrounded by the enemy, who bring up the 
whole of their force likewise} is twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up 

command to CalUaud, 356, 356, 357.- 

1755. May, leads the battalion marcMng 
through the streights of Nattam, 892. July, 
August, escorts the Nabob from Tritchino¬ 
poly, by Tanjore and Fort St. Ifavid, to Ar¬ 
cot, 397, 398. 

POLITAVER. See PCLITAVEH, 

POLYOAR, is always understood to be the 
Chief of a mountainous, or woodland district. 

POLYGAR, P0LYGAR8. ‘Individuals. 

-of A a IE LOBE, 896, 897, 408. 

— r. B anqab YaTcham naioce, 

417. 

- Bombadze, 417. '' 

»f Oalmeaniian, 425, 


POLYOAR 
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rOLYQAR Catabominaioub, 386. 390 . 
420. 422, 423, 424. • 

—-Op Chicacolb, One conducts 

the Morratoes over the mountains into t])e 
provi/ice, in 1764, p, 373. See underneath, 
Potygare ^ the Northern Province. 

-O OHnOMNAIOVE, of OoiLOBE- 

PETTAH, 426. 

-Op Elbbempebah, 426, 

-Op Etiapobuh, 420. 424, 425. 

-Lacubnaiovb, 381, 382, 383. 

-O p M A 1 ) u B A, a their districts lie 

along the foot of the mountains to the w. 

-1756, promise to join the league against 

Maphuze Khan, 420, 421. join, and are de¬ 
feated \nth their allies, March 21st. 423. 

-Op Maduba and Tinivelly, 

agree well with the Pitan governors left by 
Allum Khan in 1762. p, 399. their ravages 
in 1766, p, 424. 

-In Mahomedallt' s Abmy, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygars of 
Tritchinopoly, 1752, their force not strong 
cnotigh to protect Chxmdasaheb, who there¬ 
fore does not trust himself to them, 236. not 
obliged to act out of the districts of Tritchi¬ 
nopoly, 426. 

-Maeadibao, 430. 

-Mq||avab, The Gbeater. 

-Mobavab, The Lessee. 

,--Op Nattam. 

-Of Nblh Cottah. 

-Op Nellitanoavillb, 390. 

he is the Pulitaver. 

-N OETHOP MADRAS S, thev 816 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue, Damerla Venkita- 

S ah, and Bomrauae.-1766. November, the 

rabob and Kilpatrick march against them, 398. 

-1756, January, they compound their 

arrears with the Nabob, 417. the army marches 
out of their countries, 418. 

-Of tkb Nobthebn 

VINCES, they never pay but at the point of 
the sword, 404. 

— — — P on IT Av E B, Pdlit.aveb, 890. 
400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 426. 

--One possessing a fort called Sava- 

NOBB in the country near Savanorc Bonca- 
pore, 426. • „ ., 

_—Op TIN 1 VBEI.Y, agree well with 

the Pitan governors, left by Allum Khan in 

1702, i>, 39^-1766, the eastxen Polygars 

ofTinivelly are led hy^atabominoigue ; the 
western by the Pvditaver.who proposes a union 
between Oie two divisions, 420. March 21st, 
the eastern join and serve with Maphuze Khan 
in the battle against the confederates, 422.* all 
in general ravage the country, 42«l.' 

- Tondiman, 208. 289. 357. 402, 

403. 423. 

-T,- Oi-T kitchin oroLY, in 1752 


are notstrongenoughto protect Chundasaheb, 
236. not obliged to serve out of the dominion 

,of Tritchinopoly, 426.-1765. Wehuary, 

the four principal settle and pay their arrears 
to Maholbedally eXManapar, 880, 381. 

-of VadaShebbi, 420. 

- One near Y bed ache bum, in¬ 
vests the pagoda, but is driven away by the 
detachment with Pigot and Clive, July, 1761. 
181, 182. 

-O p ViziAPOBE, the Polygars of, 

reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in their re¬ 
turn from Mysore, 1766, p, 403. 

-O p WOBIOBBPOLXAM, 305. 396, 

397.- N. B. See the respective heads for 

such as in this table want explanation. 

Ponamalee, Ponomalsc, a fort, with dismets 15 

m. w of Madrass, built by the Moors.- 

In 1765, belonging to the Eng. company. 
October, Lieut. Innis retreats hither with ms 
party from Txivatore, 191. which, reinforced 
^ere, proceeds with Kilpatrick to Arcot in 
November, 193.-1762. January, the dis¬ 
tricts ravaged by Rajabsaheb 209.-1763. 

infested by the neighbouring chiefr, 819,- 

1754. January, allowed to the Eng. by the 
Fr. commissaries at Sadrass, 338. 

PONDICHERRY, City, OovaaNMENT, 

-f736. SubderaUy and Chundasaheb go 

thither, 248.- -1740. the reputation of its 
fortifidbtions induces them to keep their fami¬ 
lies these during the war of the Morratoes, 43. 

-1742. Dupicix governor, 46.-1746. 

July, the garrison had only 436 Europeans, 
and the fortillcations were not compleated, 60. 

alarmed by Barnet's squadron, 61.-1746. 

Jutie 2Cth, Delahourdonnais arrives there with 
his squadiron after the engagement with Pey¬ 
ton. 63. July the 24th, sails, reinforced to 
meet Peyton again, returns Augxtst the 10th, 
64. August, he remains ill there, whilst his 
squadron sail to Madrass, 66. m, 68. the go¬ 
vernment object to the ransom of Madrass, 

69. September the 27th, three more ships 
having on boai'd 1360 men arrive, 69. Octo~ 
her 2d, 3d, the storm at Madrass not felt here, 

70. m, 71. Octcj^r 16th, Delahourdonnais 

anchors with his fettered squaefron, they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius, 72. with what men 
he left, the Europeans amount to 3000, p, 73. 
Paradds m.-irches with a reinforcemmit for Ma¬ 
drass, which beats Maphuze Khan at St. 
Thom6, 75. The inhabitants subtnmed, pe¬ 
tition Dupleix to break the treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the governor of which is 
brought ostentatiously mto the town, 78. De¬ 
cember, Paradis is recalled, 79. and, having 
been routed on the road, is reinforced at Sa¬ 
drass with a detachment from Pondicherry, 
80. Sepoys raided and trained here before the 
Eugll^h had any. 81.-1717 Jam ary, the 
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9th, fourol' Delabourdorniivis’ squadron return 
from Achin, 84. the two Fr. deputies taken 
at Madrass, sent back from Arcot, 84. Fehvary 
the 8th, the 4 ships sail to Goa, 85. Maphuze 
Chan comes, 85. March, Admiral GritRn 
stations hi.-5 sexuadron before Pondicherry, and 
*f)upleix recalls his troops into the town, 87. 

m, 88.-1748. lune 10th, Bouvet passes 

PoudicheiTy and sails to Madrass, 90. and 
^hilst Grillln xs following him, the Fr. troops 
‘march and attack Cuddalore, 91. prepares to 
resist Boseuweu's armament, 97. of which the 
seige of Pondicherry is the principal object, 
97, w, 98. Auffost 8th, the English aimy 
apinoaching, attack Ariancopang, 99. of 
vidiich the garrison retire to PoudicheiTy, 100. 
description of the town, ai^l boxuid hedge. 101. 
The SEiOE, lOl, 102, 103, 104. causes of 

its failure, 104, 105, 106.-1749. the 

number of troops brought hither by the war 
excite tho Fr. ambition, 107. the wife and 
son of Chuudasuheh remained there, during 
Uis captivity, 119. m, 121. D’Autueil marches 
with 400 Europeans imd 2000 Sepoys to join 
Murzasajing and Chundasaheb, Rajahsaheb 
gixes witix them, 126. mx, 127. the town coi|- 
lesiionds M'ith the Catholicks at St. Thome, 
131. Murzasujing and Chundasaheb come 
hereafter the victory of Amboor, 131. ^Chuii- 
dasalieb gives the Fr. eompany 81 villages in 
the neighbouihood, 132, they encamp 20 m. 
to the w. 132. October 22d, MxirzasajLng 
and ChundaHuheb march with their own and 
a force from Pondicherry against Tanjore, 
133.-1750. February, return on the ap¬ 
proach of Nazir] ing, 136, 137--2000 

Jiuropeans encamp with thpm at Vilkmore, 
138. March 22d, Nazirjing with his army 
encamps at Wahlore, 15 miles w. of Pondi¬ 
cherry, 138. m, 139. D’Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to march the French troops back to 
the town, 140. Chundasaheb goes with them, 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
army encamps again without the bounds, 

143. two of the council deputed to Nazirjing, 

144. who is impatient to quit the neighboxir- 
hood, and return to Arcot, 146. July, Ma- 
horaedall^ xvith his army Wraid to pass near 
the districts, 148. m, 149. twro officers sent 
by Nazirjing to treat with Dupleix, 153. 
Decmber, the summons of the Pitan Na¬ 
bobs arrives before the treaty from Nazir¬ 
jing, 154. which He had sent ratified, 156. 
December, 4th, the news of Nazirjing’s death 
arrives, 158. December 15th, Murzasajing 
arrives ; the next day the Pitan Nabobs, 159. 
tho adjoining territory given by Chundasaheb 
valued at 96000 rupees a year, 161. m, 163. 

m, 164.-1751. Chundasaheb and the Fr. 

troops march from Pondicherry to Arcot, 

168. ^litmbcr, Ilajuh'>aheb, with 160 Eu¬ 


ropeans, joins the troops sent by Chuiidu- 
[^eb from Tritchinopoly to attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. October, batteruxg cannon sent 
^to their troops employed against Tritchino¬ 
poly, 190. November, a party of Eu:pope&ns 
with money sent to join Kajansaheb at Anil, 

197. m, 202.-1762. February, Kajah- 

saheh, and the Fr. troops with him recalled, 
213. m, 221. m, 233. Jwie, struck with 
consternation on the capture at Seringham, 
248. m, 252. m, 436. August, a company of 
Swiss, going in .boats from Madrass to Fort 
St. David, taken by a ship from the road, 

255. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
near Pondieherry before the battle of Bahoor, 

256. the Regent of Mysore sends ambassa- 

dos, 261. m, 261. October, detachment' sent 
to relieve Cobclong and Chingalapett, 263. 
October 31, the garrison of Cliiug^pett march 
away to Pondicherry, 266. Koveniber, all the 
Morratoes at Seringham excepting 600, sent 
to Pondicherry, 268. Devolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodean Khan, 274. arrival of a pre¬ 
tended embassador from the Mogbl and Sala- 
batljins, 274. Duplcix’s authority confined 
to the ilistricts between Pondicherry and Gin - 
gee, which produce 50000 £. a year, 27.5. 
Mortizally invited to come, 275.—60 Eu¬ 
ropeans sent to Vclore, 275.-1753. March, 

Mortizally arrives from Velorcjl and returns, 
278. April, a small party sent with the Mor-, 
ratocs surprize Bonagheixy, 280. Captain 
Chace dies at Pondicherry, 28^. July, a 
detachment of 500 Sepoys take Verdache- 
lum, and go against Trinamulee, 305. August, 
350 Europeans sent mto the field, their mo¬ 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 305, 
306. SSeptembe-, , a detachment against Palara- 
cotah, 326, 327. m, 329. m, 337. Maphvze 
Khan taken *at tho battle of Amhoor was 
brought to Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajing, 346.-1754. m, 366. August 

1st. Godeheu arrives, director general in 
India, 366. Dupleix dismissed from the go¬ 
vernment, and recalled to France, 366. the 
Swiss soldiers sent back to Maefrass, 367. 
O'labor 11th, suspensions of arms proclaimed, 
371. by the conditional trea^, the districts to 
be allowed to Madrass and Pondicherry were 
to be of equal value, 376. the 80 villages pro¬ 
duce 105000 rupees a year, 376. the in¬ 
habitants lent Dupleix mone^ to carry on 

the war. 377. p, 378.-1765. they 

regret his removal anb diparture, 379. Feb. 
Godeheu sails for Fratice, 380. the govern¬ 
ment see the Eng. expedition into the southern 
countries with a jealous eye, 395, 396. De- 
le^ite governor, 396. July, M^issin’s troops 
which had been at Terriore and against Arielor o 
recalled into the districts, 397. the pretensions 
of the government to the southern count?ies 

opposed 
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opposed by documents from Madrass, 3^9. 
engage in no military operations in this year 
after the retreat of Maissin from Ariclore, 
403. awed by the Eng. squadron, 405.—»- 
■^756, January, their troops take the field,*to 
intcmipt the Eng. before Velore, 418. and re¬ 
tire when they do, 420. reason of their aversion 
to hostilities, 425. their bond to Morarirow^ 
given up by him to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
uests succours immediately on the rupture at 
anore, 429. pleads his dependance on Pon¬ 
dicherry in excuse to the •prefers of Morari- 
row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maxil until the reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433. m, 436, 

PONT, POONAH, Capital of the Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from An- 

rengabad.-1762. Salabadjing and Bussy 

advance within 30 m. destroying the country, 
436. and Balagerow himself bums the grana¬ 
ries in the city, 435. November, Balagerow 
returns from his campaign at Calberga, 328. 

-1755. marches with a great army into 

Mysore, *04. Jtme, returns, 406.- 1756. 

marches against Morarirow, 427. 

Poniapah, principal linguist of the English camp 

at Tritchinopoly.-1754. Apnl, discovery 

of his treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho¬ 
med Issoof, ,348, 349, 350, 351, (is a bra- 
min, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POONAIL See PONI, 

PortoNovo, the river Valaru disiombogues 
here, violent storm, whilst the Eng. .army ai-o 
there ; April 13th, 1749, p, 109. 

PORTUGAL, King of, stiled by Aebar his 
neighbour in virtue of his possessions at Goa 
and on the C. of Malabar, 18. the country of 
several Rajahs in India is as extensive as Por¬ 
tugal, 26. 

PORTUGUEZE, the converted Indians on the 
C. of Coromandel call themselves Portugueze, 
and pretend to be defended from the nation, 
66. St. Thomfe, famous during their pros¬ 
perity in India, 76. and gives title to a Por- 
tugueze bishom 76. the Indian Portugueze 
serve in all the European gamsons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasscs, 80, Goa, the capital 
of their settlements in India, 86, Deigo Keys, 
Mauritius, ^nd Bourbon, discovered in then- 
first na-vigations to India, 92. their posses- 
lyons never rareatcr than what the Fr. acquire 
in 1763, p, 336. they waged war on the Ma- 
homedan vessels on C. of Malabar, 407 
In 1722, an army from Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathewl to the attack of Coil ab- 
by, and run away, 410. , 

Poverio Clement, a Neapolitan.-1752. Ang. 

Capt. of a company ofTopasseS in the Na¬ 
bob's service at Ih-itchinopoly, informs Pal- 
ton of the prefers of the Mysoreans to induce 
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him to betray the city, 258, 259. the agree¬ 
ment produced to them, 260. 

BHATOPSING, King of Tanjore.- 1749. 

his descent and competition with Saujohee, 
108. For the res^ see King of Tanjore, under 
Tanjore. 

PRESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Fort 
St. David, Madrass. • 

Protector, 40 gun ship belonging to the Eng. 
company, in which Commodore James ac¬ 
complishes his successes Against Angria, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore Tamos, 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36. 

Punu CoTAH, principal town of Tondiman. 

-1746. March, Mahomed Issoof goes there 

with his detachment, and surrenders the host¬ 
ages of Catabomufeigue, and Etiaponira, 423. 
Catabominaigue redeems his from thence, 424. 

Pi'LlTAVKU, PoniTAVEU, TllE, is the POLY- 

fJAR of NeUitaugaville. - 1755. May, 

amuses Heron when before his fort, 390. 
Igagues with Moodemiah and Nabi Oawu 
Catteck, 400. plunders, 401. joins the Tra- 
vencore®, and with them beats the troops of 
Maphiize Khan at Colacad, 401, 402. in¬ 
vested in Nellitangavillc by Maphuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of the Eng. Sepoys, 
ll'O. , November, Maphuze Khan leaves his 

districts, 420.-1756. leads the -western 

Polygars and Vadagherri, proposes an union 
with tnc eastern, 420. their object to take Ma¬ 
dura, 4?1. he, and his confederates beat the 
troops of Nadamundulum and take Ohevelpe- 
tore, 42-i.8xe joined by the Madura Polygars, 
422. and all together are routed by Maphuze 
Khan’s array in a general battle, fought March 
21st, in whicli Moodemiah falls, 422, 423. 
the Pulitaver returns home, 423. June, sends 
proposals of peace to Maphuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

Pulitaver’s Pt.ace 402. 420. 422. See 
Nellitangaville. 

a. 

Ur,KN, of Tritchinopoly.- 1736. in¬ 

veigled, and with her city reduced to cap- 
tnity, by Clumdasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

R. 

ADIATHEDDIN, dai^hter of Iletmische 
Shamseddin, raised^tothe throne of Delhi, 
in 1235, when her brother Firouze Schah 
Rocneddin was deposed; and is herself de¬ 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by her 
brother Beharam Schah, in 1239, p, 12. 

RAFFEIH AL DIRJAT, son of Raffeih al 
Shan, raised to the throne on the death of 
Furrucksir, by the brothers Abdallah, and 
Hossan Ally, who in three months depose and 
murder hini, 20, 21, 
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KAFFEIH AL DOWLET, succeeds his bro¬ 
ther Raffeih al Diijat, % the influence of 
the same lords; dies anatural death a few daya 
after his accession, 21. 

Raffexh At Shan, sou of B|hadr Schah, and 
father of Raffeih al Dowlet; killed, con¬ 
testing the crown with his brother I^ander 
Schah, 20. 

RAQOQEE BOKSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoos, next in extent of command to Bala- 
gerow. —~ in 1740, invades the Carnatic 
with 100000 Morattoes, 41. May the 20th. 
they defeat Doastally, who is killed; remsom 
the province, retreat, and return in December, 

42, 43.-1741. Mem^ 26th, take Tritchi- 

nop(dy’ and Chundasaheb, 44.-In 1744, 

he invaded Bengal in co^j^ction with Bala- 
gerow, 273.—-I7fi2, Qetober, with Balage* 
row, attacks the provinces of Golcondah, 273. 
November^ they mue peace with Salaba^ing 
and Bussy at Calberga, 328. Nagp<»'e, in 
Berar, his capital, 828. he soon after renefirs 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Berar m^es peace again with them, 328, 

329. f», 330.- 1733. October, preparing 

to renew hostilities against them, 332. and 

they i^ainst him, 336.-1764. they carry 

the war into his country, and advance, as for 
as Nagpore, where Ragogee makes peace with 
them in April, S72, 373. his son leads an 
amy into Cfaicacole, 373. See MoraUoea. 

RAJAH, RAJAHS, the word meana King. 
Some,as/ec9etn9andieMem<eine,possessedofex- 
tensive territories, 23. a great force in one hand 
necessary to coerce the Rtyahs in each of tlie 
provinces, 28. tributary to the Mogul, but 
suffered to follow their own modes of govern¬ 
ment, 35, 36. Tanjore governed by its own 
Rajah; and Tritchinopmy until 1736, p, 38. 
-Chundasaheb in 1749, sides with a Ra¬ 
jah on the western confines of tlie Carnatic 
and his taken prisoner by another, who releases 
him iu respect to the patent of protection 
idven lijm by the Morattoes, 121. The Rajah 
of Chiterdourg with his assistance defeats the 

Rajah of HidrrMir, 121.-1760. All south 

of the Kristna aummoned to accompany Na- 
ziijing into the Carnatic, 137. who on his 
return to Arcot permitted many of them to 
return home, 132. m, 163. Vizeramrauze 
the most powerful the northern maritime 
provinces of the Decan, 373, 374. Rheddy is 
a diminutive of Rush, 390. Niermet, the 
most powerful of wose between Poni and 
Golcondi^ and Heads them mAuguU 1762, 
against Sallabadjing and Bussy, by whom they 
are inturely routkl, 436. 

Raja Iomaoex, Iohaoi, 162. See lonagee, 
Xonagi. 

RAJAMUNDRUM. RAJAMUNDRY, one 
of the provinces under ,Golcondah, 168.- 


had been governed by Anwarodeaa Khan, 68. 
~—In I^iovember 1763. obtained by Bussy 
for the Fr. company, 334. is bounded to the 
a. by Elore and Mu^phamgar, 333. is the 
only part of the C. of Coromandel whi^h has 
forests of Tet^, 336. Jafferally had governed 
it for some years, 373. m, 373. Of its re¬ 
venues, 376. m, 426. 

Rajamunduum, city, capital of the province, 
Bussy there in, Ai^rust, 1764, p, 374. 

Rajasaheb, Razasareb, son of Chunda¬ 
saheb.-1740, left with his mother in Pon¬ 

dicherry, 1749, accompanies the Fr. troops 
sent to join his father and Murzafajing, 126. 

-1761, September, joins the troops sent. 

from Tritchinopoly against Clive in Arcot, 
with 160 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186, 
September 24th, Clive saUies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by Mortizally with 2000 
men, 182, their pretmded quarrel, to ensnare 
Clive, 89. in, 190. a vast cannon fired through 
his quarters, 191. detaches against Lieutenant 
Inniu, 191. October 30th, summoneth Clive, 
192. November the 14th, storms tMe fort, 193, 
194. quits the town the same night with all 
his force, 196. beats up Basinrow’s camp near 
Velore, 196. is reinforced by a party of Eu¬ 
ropeans at Ami, 197. is intireiy defeated 

there by Clive, 197, 198. m, ^99.-1752. 

January, appears again, pltmdering at Pona- 
malee and St. Thomas’ Mount 208, 209., 
followed by Clive, and intireiy defeated by 
him at Covrepauk, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. m, 212. recalled by Dupleix, 213. 
Jtine, wlio proclaims him Nabob on the death 
of his father, 262.263. unequal to the station, 
Avhich Dupleix therefore offers to Mortizally, 
276. (whom he afterwards proclaimed,) m, 317. 

-1754. January, the Eng. deputies at 

Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339, 

Rains, between Aurengabad and Golcondah, 
continue from the beginning of July, to the 
end of September, 332. In the end of Decem¬ 
ber 1764, had swelled all the rivers in Tan¬ 
jore, 341. - 1764, September 12th, the rainy 

season sets in at Tritchinopoly, 371. 

RAJPOOTS, (a high race of Indians next to the 
Bramins) by their courage have preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers by birth, 40. 

-1751. May, 1000 with Chundasaheb 

prefer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against all intruders 232. and Vhen surren¬ 
dered, threaten to fut the Eng. soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third 
mclOBure, 240. The Naiifs assert even prouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. 

Ramaoeb Punt, Ramaoeb Punt, Moraitoe 
General.—*-1766, treaty made /with him by 
Bombay to attack Angna, 410. proceeds with 
the Morattoe fleet and army, 410. beseiges 
three forts out of cannon shot, 411. m, 413. 

April 
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April ISth, Commodore James delivers to 

him the forts he had taken, 414.-1^6. 

February^ commands the Murratoe forces 
again in the expedition against Gheriah, 414. 
a/Cnma before the attack puts himself ulto 
his fland^ tries to get possession of Qhenah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

Keosnt, or Dalawxy of Mysore, see under 
Mysore. 

IksvEL, Lieutenant.-1751. September^ Octo- 

ber, November, commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. t^cn prisoner when 
passing wounded near Conjeveram, hia steadi¬ 
ness when this place is attacked by Clive, 1 
——1754. Felmtary the 15th, killed bravely, 
at the destruction of the convoy and grena¬ 
diers near Kelli Kotah, 345. 

Rheddy, diminutive of Rajah, a title of the chief 
of Tirriore, 396. 

BinoE, Captain.-1753, lately, arrived from 

England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
thearmy atTritchinopoly, September 19th, 309. 

Kobims Bbnjamin.- 1750. December, ar¬ 

rived from England, Engineer General of all 
the company’s fortifications ip India; pro¬ 
poses to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Nazirjing to Pondicher¬ 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Rock, the Five, the French, the Golden, the Su¬ 
gar-loaf, Id Tritchmopoly, p, 300. See them. 

Rockets, made use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 

Koe, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to Xehang- 
uir, by ^ing James the First, p, 18. 

Romi Kkax, an agent of Mr. Bussy’.s, stabs 
Ibrahim Ally, the Governor of l^derabad, 
and is immediately killed himself, Ji/ne, 1750, 
p, 431. 

S. 

• 

S ADATULLA, Nabob op arcot, adopts 
his two nephews, appointing Doastally to 
succeed in the Nabobship, and gives the go¬ 
vernment of Velcwe to Bokerally: appoints 
Qulam Hassein, Duan to Doastally, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
his own, and the reigns of his family, mild 
and generous, 54. 

Sajkiudin Kham, the infant son of Murzafa- 
jing, provided for by Mr. Bussy, 1751, p, 249. 
Sadbass, a Dutch settlement, 30 m. s. of Ma- 
Hraes, 79. -*— 1746. Decetnber, Paradis at¬ 
tack^ near it by M^huze Khan, 79.- 

1762. October, t^ reduction of all the coun¬ 
try N. of the Panar between Sadrass and Ar¬ 
cot compleated by the capture of Cohehng and 
Chinglapett, 266.-1764. Jamary, confer¬ 

ence on peace held here between the Eng. 
and Frencfl Commissaries, 337. Outramalore 
30 m. w. 362. 


.S A D r f K .s A H F B.-17*36, placed by his bro¬ 
ther Chundasaheb in Dindigul, 39.-1741, 

killed coming to his relief when besieged in 

• Tritchmopoly, 44. 

SAIIAll RAJAH, THE, Title of the King of 
all the Morratoe^iations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 406. Angria 
revolted against him, took his fleet, and all 
his territories on the ebast of Malabar, 407, 
408. and is acknowledged his tributary, 408. 

but throws off all allegiance to him, 410.- 

1755. Morarirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
him, 426. 

St. Heleka island, Suicide of the Tellicherry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Saint Paul, road, in the isle of Bourbon# 92. 

Saint Thomas, MifoNT, the English country- 
houses there plundered by the troops of Ra- 
jasaheb, January, 1752, p, 209. 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

SALABADJING. —^ 1760, son of Nizamal- 
xiuluck, brought into the Carnatic under 
strict confinement, with the army, by his bro¬ 
ther Naziijing, 165.-• 1761. February, is 

released, and proclaimed Subah on the death 
of Murzafajing in Cudapah, 165. acknow¬ 
ledged by Dupleix, 166. marches with the 
armp, now his own, and the Fr. troops out of 
Cudapah, 248. they take Canoul, 249. ore 
opposed by Balagerow, who is employed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother of Sala- 
badjin^, 250. purchase his retreat, 250. ar¬ 
rives at Golcondah in April, rewards the Fr. 
battalion, 250. in May proceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, 250. arrives there June 18th, 251, 252. 
receives a pretended delegate and honoius fr*om 
Delhi, 435. —»— 1762. the war renewed by 
Balagerow, 436, marches, accompanied by 
Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe’s 
country. In July purchases a peace of them, 
436. proceeds to Golcondah, is opposed by a 
large army raised by Niermel and other Ra- 
jalw, who are entirely defeated, 436. sends 
Dupleix a commission, appointing him Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 436. Octeber, tne war re¬ 
newed again by Balagerow, and by Ragogee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ghazio- 
dm Khan, 273. marches against them to Beder, 
273. his mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
Aurengabad, 274. hi8patent8displa}red by Du¬ 
pleix tc^ortizally, 275. wfiolikewise threatens 
Tonjore to bring Salabadjing with his army 
from Golcondah, 319. the war continues W'ith 
the Morratoes, peace made* at Calberga, 328. 
gives Condavir to Fr. ccnnpanv, 328. the 
war renewed by R^gee Bonsola, who is 
^peased by the cession of some districts near 

Berar, 329-1763, weaned by the Duan, 

during the absence of Bussy, from his trust 
T t t in 
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in the Fr. troops, 3S0. proceed-i to Aurenga- 
bad, and suffers only a small dctacluucut of 
them to go -widi him, 331. in debt to his 
army, apprehends a renewal of hostilities with 
Kagogee Bonsolo, 332. ‘November, 23d, re¬ 
conciled to Bossy at Aurengabad, who had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, S34. cedes the four uorthem maritime 
provinces to Bussy; on condition of militarj' 
service, 334. his army and the Fr. preparing 

at Aurengabad to oppose Ragogee, 336.- 

1754. Janmrt/, his patents produced, and 
his title asserted by the Fr. Commissaries at 
Sodrass, 337, 338. terms on which tlie Eng¬ 
lish might acknowledge him, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in his name, 345. 
Ensigns conferred by him on Dupleix, 367. 
marches with Bossy into Berar, 372. and in 
April makes peace with Ragogee at Nagporc, 
373. Jafferaliy comes to Aurengabad, and 
makes submission to him, 375.-“!755. pro¬ 
ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by his march, 389. meets Balagcrow in M 5 - 
sore, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
5200000 H9, as arrears of tribute from the My- 
Borean, 404. In his return reduces the Poly- 
gars of Viziapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
Julp, and remains there the rest of the year, 

405.-1766. Februetry, proceeds Avith 3ussy 

against the Nabob at Savanorc, meets Balage- 
row there, who came to reduce Morjvrirow’, 
425, 426, Peace made by the mediation of 
Bussy *, obliged by the Duan Seid* LaSkar 
Khan aud his adherents to dismiss Bussy and 
the Fr. troops from his service, 428, 429. 
dispatches letters, requesting forces from Ma¬ 
drass, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by Jafferaliy pursue the French troops, 430, 

- 12000 Morratoes in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon Bussy to surrender his can¬ 
non and Moorish dignities, 432. Bussy says, 
he holds his dignities from the Emperor, not 
from Salabadjing, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good disp^tion towards himself and the 
Fr. troops, 433. Jufy, his letters and agent 
arxive at Madrass, where the presidency arc 
stopped from sending the troops he required, 
by news of the calamities which had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 
SAMARCAND, SAMARCANDE, capital of 
Tamerlane, who marches from hence into In¬ 
dia in 1397, 1398, p, 13. returns 15. pro¬ 
ceeds from hence against Syria, Egypt, and 
Bajazet, 15. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
Tamerlane’s death, by Saltan Khali, 16. . 
S^MiavABXit, Samiatsbam, village, with two 
Pagodas, 7 m. N. of the Coteroon, April, 
1752, Clive encamps here with a division of 
the army detached from the s. of the Caveri, 
221 . Munmpfff in the road to it from Pif- 


vliandoh, 221, J^nlipiddy, 7 ni. E. 222. April 
14th, nigiit attack on the English posts here, 
222 to 220. Hulton arrives here with a sepa¬ 
rate detachment, 226. his match to Utatoor 
discovered by Law from the spire of 

228. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from Samiaveram, but no action ensues, 228. 
May the 14th, Clive moves to the attack of 
Pitchandah, 228. which taken, he returns to 
Samiaveram, where 2000 of the Chunda'*' 
saheb’s hmse come over to him, 231. the di¬ 
vision quits Samiayeram, and enemnps on the 
bank of the Colcroon, 232. 

Sanore, See Savanorb. 

Sak Thome, St. Thomk. four m. s. of Ma- 

drasx, its autient prosperity, 75.- 1746. 

Oi-tober 24th, Maphuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, m, 77. »», 79. the Catho¬ 
lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in Auyiut, 
1749 , takes possession of the town for the 
Company, 131. an act of necessity, 133. 

SATTARAIf, Metropolis or the Mobat- 
TOEs, Chundasaheb confined in abastle near 
it in 1741, p, 44. departs from fiattarah in 
1748, p, 121. the emissaries of Anwarodean 
w'atched him there, 126. 

S AVAN ORE, SanoRE, NaBOB OP.--1750, 

a Pitan, one of the three who accompanied 
and conspired against Nazirjiilg, 142, 143. 
145. (For the progress and success of this eonspi- . 

racy, see PUan Nabobs.) -1751. Febrmry, 

is killed in Cudapah, fighting against Murza- 

fajing, 164.-1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Morarirow, and refuses 
allegiance to Salabadjing, 425. they are both 
attacked in Savarore by Balagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

Savanobe, ^ANOtlh, City, Provixce.- - 

1766, February, Salabadjing with Bussy 
march against it, 425. generauy called lHava- 
nore, Bancapore, to distinguish it from another 
Samnore, the Fort (rf a Polygar in that part of 
the Decan, 426. it lies 200 m. s. w. of Gol- 
condah, 30 m. n. w. of Bisnmar, and the 
rock and fort of Bancapore is l| miles from 
it, 426. Morarirow joins the Nabob with a 
body of troops, 427, Balagerow joins Saln- 
badjing in the attack; peace made by the 
mediation of Bussy, 427. m, 434, 

Siaudet Bunder, the name given by fne Moors to 
Cobehng, 262. « 

Saujoheb, descended frodi brother of Be- 
vagee, had been King of Tanjore and de¬ 
posed, comes in 1749 to Port St. David, and 
procures the assistance oftheEnglish to restore 
him, 108. A^pril, accompanies ^eir troop.s 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 

alloM’s 
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alluwH him a pension of <1000 r\i]>ees a ycai', 

118 . ■* 

SAUNDERS.-—1750, governor of Fort St. 

David when the presidency, 168.-11^62, 

^en^s Pigot with a detachment to Vcrdaehc- 
lum, 181. came to the gOTernment a litUc 
before the death of Naxirjing ; alter that 
event, opposed the schemes of Duplcix with 
much sagacity, perseverance, and resolution, 
337.-1764. Janmi-y, superintends and in¬ 

structs the Eng. commissaries at the confe¬ 
rence of Sadrass, 337. fwmess of hb proofs, 
moderation of hb proposals, 337, 338, 339. 
which not being met by the same principle-s, 

340. he breaks up the conference, 341.- 

August, coixesponds with Godehcu on hb 
arrival, 367. tliey agree to a suspension of 
arms for three months to commence from the 
11th of October, 371, 872. and conclude a 
conditional treaty, to commence January the 
11 th, 1755, but referred to the determination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 

377-1755. January the 13th, quits the 

goveriimfet of Madrass. and embarks for 
England, 379. w, 406. 

}5au88ayr, D® Saussaye. -1755. Ajnit, 

commander of the Fr. Garrbon nt Scringham, 
iiifomuj Kilpatrick of the schemes of tlie My- 
sorea3i to sm-pri*e Tritchinopoly, 388. 

tSCHAH GElIAN, Great Mogul, son of leh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when he 
is deposed and coniiuod by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18.* 

SCHEABEDDIN, Fourth of the Gauhides, 
during the life of his brother and predecessor 
Gaiathcddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul¬ 
tan and Delhi, makes nine expeditions into 
Indostan, gains immense Avealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
hb death, gave Multan to Naasereddin, Delhi 
to Cothbeddin Ibek, Ghazna to Trageddin 
Ildiz, all three hb captive slaves, 10. m, 11. 

SuEABBOOiN, son of Ohaziodin Khan, son 
of Nbomalmuluck, m, 274. left at Delhi in 
1752, when hb father came to Aurengabad 
and was poboned there ; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to hb fatherb office of captain 
gbneral oMhe empire, 336. 

Scot, Colonbe. -1764. engineer general, 

died soon after hb arrival at Madrass; ap¬ 
pointed, bef?>re hb death was known in Eng¬ 
land to command the expedition projected to 
be earned on against*Salabadjiiig from Bom¬ 
bay, 408. 

Seal, used by the princes of Lidostan as their 
signature, which being easily counterftfited 
renders the authenticity of their acts tincertain, 
123, 124. 

Seasons, the year in India divided into tw'), 
described, 69, 70. 


8»:a-vvinus, on the coast of Coromandel, their 
period in the day, 89, 90. 

;5EBEGTECH1N, Father Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the Gabnavides, 
died in 997, p, 9. the Mahomedan princes in 
Feritsha begin Vith hb reign. 30. 

Secrets, why difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostaih, 59. 

Sc>cq>aw, garments presented by inferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour, 169, 

-1752. August, one sent by the Great 

Mogul to Salabadjing, 252 and 435. 

SR U) L A 8 K AK K H AN, was general of Nizam- 

aimiiluck's army;-1750. accompanied 

Niuirjing into the Canmtic, who imprudently 

scntliim back into the Dccan, 3295-1751. 

on the ariivaluf Salabadjing at Aurengabad he 
was appointed Duan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, whose views he afterwards thw-art- 
ed, 329, 330.—^—1753. January, hb arti- 
ticious conduct to dbgust the Fr. troops after 
the departure of Bussy, and to wean Sala- 
uadjing from hb trust in them, 330, 331. 
can'ies Salabadjing without tliem to Aurenga¬ 
bad, 331. Novetnber, on the aiival of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interview, 333, yields the four northern 
iharitime provinces to the French company, 
333,'334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336.-In 1756, is 

no lodger Duan, but Shanavaze Khan inb 
stead, <426. 

Seid Makomei), son of Subderally, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass with hb mother when 
his father wa.s as.sassinatcd by Mortbally at 
Velore, w'ho demands him ; proclaimed Na¬ 
bob at Arco!, on the flight of Mortbally, 

50.-1743. detained, but token core of 

by Nizamalmuluck. 51. - 1744. who 

sends him back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodean Khair, 55, much be¬ 
loved in the Carnatic, 55. June, assassinated 
in the fort of Arcot by some Pitan soldiers, 
55, 56, 57. Mortbally and Anwarodean sus¬ 
pected of contriving the murder, 57, 58, 59, 

60, m, 118.- 1762. has a posthumoua 

brother at Vandiwash, 119. m, 126. 

Sepovs. Infantry, composed of Indians 
and Moors armed and trained as Europeans, 

80.-In 1746. the French had raised four 

or five companies, but the English had not yet 
adopted the idea, 81. 

Sepoys in the service of CnoNDASAKEu. 

-1751. July, many, 1?7.-1762. May, 

1500 with his permission leave him, and com© 
oveV to Clive at Samiavaram, 231. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Enoeish.—1747. 
June, 100 from Bombay and 400 from Telli- 

cherry arrive at Fort St. David, 87.-1748, 

Auyttst, 2000 at the Siege of Pondicherry, littlo 
better than common Peons, 98, 09. - 1749, 

T t t 2 Match 
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March, lOOOou the expedition into Taty'ore, 
109.-^00 mote^eent^ no.—/«»«, looo ia 
the aecfsid ex|bdition against Devi Cotah,^ 
113, 114, 115. of those, 300 sent against 

Atehaveram, 117--1750,—1500 join Ma- 

homedally at Uingee, l48, 149.-1761. 

FArvea^, in the attack of Ua^ra, 170.- 

A^ril, 1000 take the field with Ginoen, 
ifl.-^O left in Verdachekm, 172. May, 
at the assault of the Pettak of Vokondah, 173. 
July, 100, who sally with Oingen from 
the streights of Utatoor, axe all killed or taken, 
175. Mgust, 100 in Coiladdy, 180, 181. 
July, 300 relieve Verdachelum, 181, 182. 
August, 60 in the fight at Condore, 182.—300 
march with Clive to Areot, 183, 184. most 
of whom are sent to relieve* party surrounded 
at Cotyeveram, 186. Sept, ^th, only 200 re¬ 
maining at Arcoi when the blockade com¬ 
menced, 189.—200 from Madrass at the fight 
in Trivalore, 191. Parley on the walls of 
-Ircot, with the troops of Rgjahsaheb, 193. 
NovenAer 14th, only 120 serve at the repulSe 
of tiiie storm, 196, 196. Novemher 19th, 700 
take the field with Clive, from Arcoi, 196. 
and aerve in the fight at Ami, 197,198.—600 
of the enemy’s, huist with him after the bat¬ 
tle, 199. December, and the whole are at the 
attack of Co>\jeveram, 199, 200 .—from vfhence 
600 are detached to Arcot, 200. At Tritchino- 
jioly, 201. DeecnAer, a skirmish there^, 203.— 
100 sent to Kistnaveram, 206.—<—^1762. 
Clive levies at Madraes, is joined by 600 from 
Arcot, and takes the field with 1300, p, 

209. two of the officers at Arcot, traitors, 

210. February, at tlie batde of Voverpauk, 

210, 211, 212. March }7th, 100 in 

the reinforcement led by I^wrence- and 
Clive to fritchinopoly, 213. March 29th from 
whe^e 400 meet them, 214, 216. at the 
taking of EUmiserum, 218, 219. April 6th, 
detacned with Clive to Samiaveram, 221. 
at the taking Muneurpett, 221, 222. esca¬ 
lade Lalgvd4y» 222. their confusion and mo¬ 
tions during the ni^t attack on the poete at 
Samafermn, 223^ 924, 226. May tne 9th, 
40,0 with Bmtonj when sent against D'Aebueil, 
226, some skirmishes between thePr. and £»g. 
Sepoys, when Late crossed the river, 228. at 
the attack of Pitehandah, 230. May 26th, 
1000 march with Olive against D'Autueil^iZ. 
—600 of these had served at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 234, 
June, 1600 left in Jb^tchinopoly, 247.—2600 
mar^ with the Kabob and Lawrence into 
the f^amatie, $47. Jm$ 23d, 1500 with Ki- 
neer to the attack of Gingee, 253.—500 at the 
fight of Vwravcmdi, 254,—1700 at the Battle 
of flahoor, 266, 266, 267. w. 269. garrison 
Waniore Pago^s, 250. 260.—500 new raised 
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against Cobehmg and Chinglapett, 201. and 
ea^ot be kept to their posts, 263. placed in 
Chwglapett, 266.—— Oc<o6ef, break into the 
Pjftt^ of Vandivoah, 267. Decmber, at the 
attack of the Mysore camp under Seringhtad, 
268, 269. Panic at the ChouUry in Serimham, 
270 , 271. against the camp of 200 Mysore 

horse, 272.-1763. Jamary, 2000 in the 

camp at iHvadi, 276.—50 cut off at CAiimm- 
deban, 277,278. April 1st, in the line march¬ 
ing from JFbrt St. David when attacked, 279. 
—^th, 500 left in. Trivetdi, the rest to 
Tritchinopoly, 287. May rile 10th, 2000 in 
the field thme, 283. and in the action in the 
Island opposite to MootaeheUinoor, 288, 284, 
285.-300 cut off at Trirndi, 286, 287. 
Api^28th, against the troops of Vehre, 288. at 
DrUehinopoly, 700always on the detaohment^or 
provisions, 289. a guard on the j^ve rock*, 289. 
Jme 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden rock, 
290. only 500 in the Battle of the Ootden rook, 
which immediately eimued, 290 to 293, ar¬ 
rive from Tondiman*e country with provisions, 
294. July, only 600 in Trwhino^y, 297.— 
400 attack the post at Weyeondah, 299. Au¬ 
gust the 9th, in the action of the convoy, when 
the army returns from Tar^ore, 299, 3(M, 301. 
m, 303. the 50 at Verdachelum surrender, 305. 
SepteeAer, 800 posted in the ynXet course 
during the Cannonade of the Pr!' camp at the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 308—300 arrive with the 
reinforcement, 309. In the Battle ofDte Sugar- 
loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. from the city 
pick up the straggling ftigirives, 313. escalade 
Weyeondah. 314, 316. OcUAer 400 sent into 
Tritchinopoly, 316.—600 fiom Arcot relieve 
Trinomalee, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Cotnaul, 318. in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritehinopcly, 321, 322. 323, 324. 

-1764, rehribree Tritehitu^ly, *jB43. in the 

umds for provisions, 344. Femiary 16tii 
800 killed and taken with the convoy and 
grenadiora from Cootaporah, 344, 346. collect 
provisions at Villonore, 346. Mahomed Zssoof 
commander in chief of all the company's Se¬ 
poys, 346. repulse the enemy at Kiuanore, 
347. m, 348. m, 849. M, 362. ofilcors seeing 
the experiments of a conjurer, 363. May 12th 
in the detachment with Calliaud, cad the ge¬ 
neral action which ensued, 364, 366, 366. 
367. dispersed at Kittanore, 357.—200 sur¬ 
prised and taken near Chillentbrum, 358.— 
600 to the relief of^^akamotah, 369. which 
afterwards join the^afmyrat Tatyore, 361— 
500 join MaphuEC Khan at Cof^tvertm, 362. 
at KiUmore cast no longer pass with {atyrisimui, 
SBC August the 15th, 3000 at the review of 
the army atb Atehm^ah, 368. In the march 
and action before TVitchinopoly, 368, 869.— 
200 put into Blimiserum, 370.—600 stationed 

.at 
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ilt I'oilad'hjy 371.—COO u,t MuoUtchellitimifi, 372. 

*-17o-5, 2000 on the expedition into Ac 

Soutkern muiitriea, 380. attack the barrier of 
Lachmaig, 883. against Coilgudd;/, 384. 

0£,<3. some left at Madura, 385.—500 sent 
against Catabominaif/ue, 386.—300 at the storm* 
ing of Nellicotah, 386. plunder the Morarar'a 
camp, 387.—1000 left at Madura for Ma- 
])huise Khan under tho command of Jcniaul 
iiiaheb, 391. a party asleep stabbed by the 
Culleriea, 391. in the inarch through the pass 
of Vattam, when attacked by the Colleries, 
391, 392, 393, 391, 396. July, 1000 escort¬ 
ing the Nafiob to Arcot, 397. Noeeniher, 1500 
against the Northern, Polygars, 398.— 200 of 
Jcmnul SaJuih's cut off by the Pulitaver, 402. 

-1766. m, 421.—200 defeated with AhduU 

Hakim, 422. these losses recruited by Je~ 
iiinuls<ekeb, 422 .—March 24, 1200 march with 
Mahomed Uaoof, 423, who leave.s 2 compa¬ 
nies in Madura, 424. those with Jemaulsaheb 
unpaid by Maphuae Khan, 424. at the storm- 
mg of V<Hlorep«ttah,A'lb .—1500 prepared to be 
sent to SaU&a^ing, 431. 

S>,i*oys, in the Borvice of the'FuENCH. In 
1746, the French had raised four or five com¬ 
panies at Pondicherry, before the English had 

seen the expediency, 81,-1748. Jvnv, 1000 

march to the assault on Cvddahre, 91. Axig. 300 
rlcfending Arianeopang, 99.—700 sally with 
Pamdwi on the K»g« trenches at Po»dichetry, 
102.—3000 were in the town when besieged, 
104.——1749. 2000 sent to Mnrzafajing and 
('hun4amh(‘b, 126. July 23d, who serve at 

the battle of Amboor, 127 and 129.-1750, 

lOO placed in Trivadi, 147. August the 21st 
2500 in the camp diere, 150. of ivhich 1200 

go to tho attack of Gmgee, 151.- December 

Uh, 3000 in tho attack of Nasirjing’s camp, 

155.-1751. January, 2000, under the 

command of Busav, march with Murzafa- 
jing into the Decan, 163, 5000 with Cfunnla- 
sahrb at Arcot, 168. of which 4000 in tlie 
attack of Dalton’s ^st at Vtcdow, 175. greatly 
exceed the Eng. in numbers, 177.—500 in the 
light at Vondore, ^2. I.t. Treuwith killed by 
one at Areol, 187.*In the storm of Arcot, 196. 
Nouemicr, 2500 in tho fight at Arni, 197, 
198. of whicjJi 600, after the defeat, enlist with 
t’Uvc, 199. —400 posted in the principal battery 
against 'hHchinopoly, 200. detached to Kiatna- 

vrtam, 206, ^ 207.-1762. January, 300 

placed by Ilajahsaheb .an Conjereram, 209 
2000 with him in,tli<? held, 209, those at 
Cotyeveram surrender, 210, the 2000 serve at 
the battle of Covrepauk, 210, 211, 212.—30 
taken at Elimiaerum, 219. a party from Cbt- 
laddy fall in Olive crossing to Samiaveram, 

321. taken at Lalguddy, 222.—600 sent with 
D' Auttml to reinforce the army at Seringham. 
222.—700 in the night attack of Samiaceram, 
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all cut off by the Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225. some skirmish when Law crosses the 

^Colerooii, 228.-200 in Pitehandah, w’h<ai 

taken, 230.—2000 shut up in Jumbakistna 
unth tlie Fr. battalion, 2.32. —400 taken with 
D’Autueii at VolconiUth, 235, JuaeSd, the 2000 
in Jundmkist'na surrender with the Fr, batta¬ 
lion, 240. Jtdy, surrendsr at Trivadi, 248. 
Augtiat, 1500 in the camp near Trivaki, 256 
who serve at the battle of Buhoor, 267.—3D0 
in Cobeloug when attacked, 262.—700 detached 
to the relief of Cobelong. 263. way-laid and 
routed, 264.—600 in Chinglapett w'hen attack¬ 
ed, 265.-1753. January, 2000 in the field, 

near Triradi, 276. these in the action of the 
first of April, 279. May, 500 aie detached 
from Trivadi to fieidngham, 283, and serve in 
the action opposite to MootacheUinow, 283. 
284.—300 repulsed at the village of Trivadi, 
286, June, 1009 more arrive at Seringham, 
the -whole now there 1500, and well trained, 
289, June 2Gth, who are till in the haitle of 
the golden rock, 290, 291, 292, 293. Augtiat 
the 9th, in the action agamst the Eng. army 
and convoy returning from Tanjore, 299, 300, 
301.—200 taken at Elinmenm, 303. August 
‘23d, 2000 anive with tlie reinforcement at 
>'i "i>utham, 304. Has&an Ally was commander 
In chi^ of all tb" Preiicli Sepoys, 305. Sep- 
fcfitbcr 21st, all, near 4000, in the battle of 
the svgUr loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 318. in 
garrison »t H cyconrf«/i taken, 314, 316. m, 817. 
November, 1000 more arrive at Snitigham, 320, 
none mount at the escalade of Tntchinnpoly, 
331. only a few accompany Salubadjing going 
from Golrondah to Aurengabad, 231 July 23d, 
4000 march witK/lw«si^ from Golcondah to Au- 
rengahad, 332, Dec. their number at Sering- 

ham, 6000. p, 343,-1754, June, 3000 witll 

Maissin when ravagin|r Tondtnvm's country, 
357.—100 from Manarcoile asai.st in defeating 
the Eng. party agamst Ohillumhrum, 858.— 
800 against Palarncofnh, retire before Pigou’a 
party, but harrass him until he has repassed 
the Colei oon, 369, Augtist 17th, all at Trit- 
chinopoly in the field, when Maissin. opposeth 
the Eng. army returning from Tanjore, 369, 
—160 sunx'iider at lilmismtmt, 370.—1756. 
June, 1000 wnth Maissin against Terriere, 396, 

-1756, January, 2000 with the battalicai 

take the field to assist Vrhhe, 418. Mag, 6000 
with Bussy, when he separates from Stdabad- 
jing at Savanorc, 4'?9. of whom many desert 
on his amval at Hyderabad, 4Sl, 

Sepoys, in the service of M aho.mejoai.l r. 
——IfoO. August 21st, w'hen he is defeated 

near Trivadi, 160.-1762. December 2Bd, 

in the defeat of the party at the great Choul¬ 
try in Seringham, 270.—800 levied' at Arcot, 
defeated with Nazeabulla by the troops of IV- 

lore, 288,-1755.—600 sent to Maphuze 

Klian 
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Khan in Tinivelljff 401. who was twice de¬ 
feated at Calacade, 401, 402. 

Sepoys, in the service of Mortizail y.— r 
1753, he has 2000, p, 287 ; W'hich, April 
21 st, defeat those of j4#-«rf^288. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Mysorbanh, 

-1753. Afoy, 1000 at Seriugham, 280. 

-1754. Marchi 1000 sent from thence 

to Mysore, 347. 

S E j* o Y s, V A R r o ir s.-1753. Auyust, 5000 

were besieging Tnnomalee, 305. 

Serbogee, one of the three sons of Scvagee’s 
brother, who, as well as the other two, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjore, he was fa¬ 
ther of Pratopsing, the King reigning in this 
voluiEC, lOS. 

SEIilN GAP AT A M, Capital ov MYSORE, 

m, 203.-1755. Salabadjing, Buesy, and 

Balagerow, before Seruigapatain, 404. they 
depart in April, 405. See llegent under 
Mysore. 

SERimUAM, ISLAND and Pagoda, /he 
.Island formed by the separation of the Caveri 
into two arms; about 5 m. n. w'. of Tritchi- 
txopoly, 177. a large mound 14 m. a. of this 
city terminates the Island, and prevents the 
two streams from uniting again, 177. Jum- 
bakistna and Seringham, the two Pagodas in 
the Island, described, 178. cause or the ex¬ 
treme veneration to the Pagoda, 178, reve¬ 
nues and life of the Bramins, 178—1761. 
July, the English army enter into the Pagoda, 

179. quit it, and cross to Tritchinopoly, 

180. Coiladdy 1 m. E, of the great mound 
180. the French and ChnndasMcb's army 
take possession of the Pagoda, 180. and 
leave a garrison in it, whmi they cross to 
Tritchinopoly, 181. raise a battery of two 
guns on the Island opposite to the N. gate of 
the city, 200, 201.—1752. April their whole 
army retreat into the Island, 218. a gun in u 
ChouUry there, taken, 219. Lalguddp, 7 m. e. 
of the Pagoda, 222. April, D’Autueil waiting 
at Utatoox to make his way into the Island, 
226. A mound extending from Fitchandah 
to opposite the Pagoda, 228, 229. Clive 
camionades the enemy's camp in the Island 
from this mound, 228, 229. tne 1000 llaj- 
poots and part of Chimdasaheb's army go 
into Seringham, the Ft. into the Fagoua of 
Jumhakistna 2317 332. June 3d, surrender 
of the Pagodas, 240. the Island made over 
by the Nabob to the Mysorewis, 246, who 
garrison the Pagoda, 247. m, 248. m, 252. 
m, 25f5.the l^gent moves from Warriore near 
thePoyodb, 260. Aw^t, Innis Khan with 3000 
Morratoes detached from hence, 261. Morari- 
row sent to Pondicherry with the rest, ekcepL 
500, p, 267, 268. Decmd>er 23d, the camp 
beaten up in the night by Dalton, 268, 269. 


the Eng. party in the great Choultry on tile 
hland cut off, 270. m, 271. the Kegeut de¬ 
taches a part of his force to encamp at For- 
(mire's tope, 273. m, 276. which return to 
Seringham on the approaeh of Majo^ Law¬ 
rence from Trivadi, 283. May 8th, a rein¬ 
forcement of French troo|» arrive, 283 the 
10th, Major Lawrence crosses at Mootachelli- 
noor, and engages the enemy’s whole force in 
the Island, 283, 284, 285. June, another 
reinforcement, consisting of French troops 
and 3000 Morratoes arrive ; on which the 
Regent quits his camp at Seringham, and en¬ 
camps at the Facquire’s tope, 289. August 
24th, Mowirirow and another French rein¬ 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 305, m, 306. m, 
307. September 2 Ist, the enemy defeated at the 
Sugar-loaf-rock retire by Mootachclliuoor in¬ 
to the island, 313. m, 314, m, 317- Novem¬ 
ber, another reinforcement anives, 820. m, 
324. December, state of the enemy’s force 

there, 343.-1754. most of which march 

to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 
344. Visits and conspiracy of Pbniapah and 
another Bramin with the Regent at Seringham 
360. 362, 353. the expences of his army 
there have exhausted his treasures, 353. May 
12 th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en¬ 
camps to the N. of the Coleroon, 354. May 
the 12th, the whole array cross to support their 
party engaged with Calliaud, 355. and re¬ 
turn by Weycondah, 356. August the 17th, a 
party march to take possession oltthe French 
rock, whilst the two armies are ongagir^, 370. 
S^t. 1st, the enemy retreat from Mootachel- 

linoor into the island, 370. m, 381.-1755. 

Ajn il the 14th, the Regent marches away to 
his own country, and gives over the island to 
the French, 388, 389. 

Serjeant, English, See Shawlum.——1753. Ajmil 
tne seijeontat Chillambrum, discovering that 
the Governor inbred to gpvc up hia party, 
marches away with them to Devi Cotah, 287, 
September 23d, one clambps up the gateway 

at the assault of Weycondah, 315.-1754. 

February, the French at Manarcoilc 

sallies, and defeats the English party, 858. 

Serpaw. See Seerpaw. 

Seva Ounga. -1761. the Morratoes having 

left the Carnatic encamp there, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SEVAGEE, in 1680 sends his brother witK an 
army into Taiyore»fwhich conquers the king¬ 
dom, 108. famous, becaaie I^g of all the 
Morratoes, and is generally, but erroneously 
supposed to have been bom at Gingco, 151. 

SEt'ERNDROMo, Fort, On a small Island, 8 m. 
X. of Dubul, taken from the. Morratoes by 
Conagee Angria when he revolted, lis well aw 
the throe forts built by them on the main 

Jaud 
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^ land to annoy it, 467.-1765. Afarc^, all 

these taken by Commodore James in one My, 
Ml, 412, 413. April 15th, •who delivers 
them over to Ramagee Pimt, the Morratoe 

•General, 413, 414. • 

Shanavazb Khan. - 1750. March, prime 

minister of Naziijing, to whom he introduces 
Murzafajing, 141. having advised this prince 
to surrender himself, 143, Major Lawrance 
supposing him to be conspiring agamst Nazir- 
jing, mistaken, 146. tefu,ses to confirm the 
grants of territory madtf by Mahomedally to 
the English E. I. Company, as contrary to the 
dignity of the Mogul government, 145, 146. 
December 4th, on the death of Nazirjing, 
escaps to Ohittapet, 167. is invited andcomcb 

to Murzafajing, 162, 163.- 1751. arrives 

at Aurenganad before Salabadjing, and in¬ 
veighs against his attachment to the French 

and their views, 260, 251.-1753. removed 

from tho office of Duan by Bussy, for Seid 
Laskar Khan, S29.--l766.restored by Bussy, 
stiU inveterate, and confederates against him 
with Janerally and other I^prds, 426. repre¬ 
sents odiously to Salabadjing the motives of 
Bussy in making the peace with Morarirow 
and tho Nabob of Savanore, 427. proposes to 
Balagerovr to assassinate Bussy, and procure.s 
his dismissjpn with all the Fr. troops from Sa- 
labadjing's service, 329. persuades Salabad- 
» jing to ask troopa of Modrass, 429. sends Jaf- 
ferally with the van of the army in pursuit of 
Bussy, ^30. 

SHAROCK SULTAN, son of Tamerlane, suc¬ 
ceeds to his empire, reigns 42 years, but does 
not seem to have had much rule over Tamer¬ 
lane’s conquest in India, 16. he was not the 
lineal ancester of Sultan Babr, the first of the 
Great Moguls, 17. 

Sha'^'^um, Serjeant.--1752. Vebmari/, at the 

battle of Covrepauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
the situation of the enemy’s artillery and guides 
the party which takes it, 211. 

Shbbkhto, mountains of, part of the Indian 
Cnucnsus, through w'hioh Tamerlane passes in 
his retvu-n from India to Samarcande, 15. 

ijiiii,i,iNAiKr;jn‘E'rTAH, principal fort of Ca- 

tabominaigue.-1753. Apif, a detachment 

sent by Heron ngaiu.st it, 390. 

Hhouls, to the N. of Mauritius.-1748. Mr. 

^Boscawen |v'ith his squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

Sinnr.Fi, Admiral of Vogul on the Malabar 
Coast, appointed^ when the empire extended 
its conquests thus far, 407. the country near 
Baficooie is subject to him, 413. ^ 

Smith Josevh, Ensign.— —1752. October, at 
the attack ef Cobolong, discovcA the Fr, party 
coming to its relief, and places the troops in 
ambuscade to intercept them, whichhnppencd, 


164.-1753. April detached from the gar¬ 

rison of Arcot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se¬ 
poys, in conjunction with the troops of Na- 
zeabulla, against those of Yelore, is deserted 

in the action ^nd taken prisoner, 288.- 

1764, Sejdmber, Captain, appeinted udth 
a strong detachment to protect the labourers 
repairing the Moimd ift Coiladdy, 371. vigi¬ 
lant, and prev euts the eneiny's parties from 
molesting them, 372.-1765. May, com¬ 

mands the rear guard of the army marching 
through the pass at Nattam, and retrieves the 
confusion into which the line was throv.m by 
the attack of the Collerics, 393, 394, 395. 

Smith uichahi), Bnsion. -1754. Febmary, 

with Captmii Pigou's detachment tosthe relief 
of Palam Cotah,* commands the rear guai’d of 
300 Sepoys, when harrassod by tho enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
the Coleroon,’M'hen several are drowned, 359. 
SOITBAH, SUBAH, signifies a province; but 
»the Europeans improperly call the Viceroy of 
the principal divisions of the empire, Subah; 
and we too, in conformity to the usage which 
has prevailed, 35 and 36. their autliority over 
■what we call Nabobs, 36, who of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 
the^'hrone, 37.-1742. Every petty gover¬ 

nor in the Carnatic, mimicking in thtiv rcti- 
nues^the titles given to the principal officers in 
the court of the Subah, 51. 

SOUBAH, SOUBAHSHIP, op the Dbcan, 
OK Southekn Provinces; the Carnatic one 
of the raostconsiderable Nahobships dependant 
on, 37.—1749. Murzafajing assumes the title, 
127. and tlie state and ceremonial at Arcot, 129. 
Mahomedallyasserts that Nazii^g is the real 
Subah, 132. m, 158. December, Dupleix com¬ 
missioned by Murzafajing,to account to the Su¬ 
bah for the revemie.s of the jMovince of Arcot, 
161.-1761. on his death, JDupleix acknow¬ 
ledges Salabadjing, 166,-1752. The Subah 

had not resided at Aurengabad since the death 
of Nizamalmuluck, 251. Influence of his re¬ 
sidence on the populousness of the city, 252, 
Balagerow invades the territories oL 436. Gha- 
ziodin Khan in competition with Salabadjing 
for the Subahship, 273, apprehension that 
Scheabeddin, the son of Ohaziodean Khan, 
may claim it on the death of his father, 274. 

m, 328.-1753. Seid Laskar Khan offers 

Bussy inland provinces in the Subahship, if he 
will desist from demandin|f the maritime, 336. 
-1754. Moraxirow’s principality depend¬ 
ant on, 363. Ragogee Honsola ravaging tho 
N. E. parts, 372. m, 427. See Decan. 
SOUBAH, SUBAH, of the Decan or 
Softhbrn Provinces, when meaning Ni¬ 
zam a i m u nr o K. 37.-N A Z 1 R ( I N 0, 

142. 146, 146, 147. 150.- Murzaf,a. 

• JINQ 
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Ji.N'O hniled, 156. m, 157. 160. 188, 249. 

-SAtABA.DJiN 0 , 248.-1751, Apri/, 

acknowledged at Golcondah, 250. m, 435.. 
274. 328, 829. 331. 333, 334, 335. 337. 
404. 428. 429. 436. ^See D«can. 

SOTJBAHBAil, means Viceroy of a province, 
and is the proper word for what Europeans 
inn>roperlv call Sorfoah, 36, 36. 

SOUB AHStllPS, the same form of government 
iu all, 37. 

SooTUEUK Cot'NTKTES, relative to Delhi, are 
the ; relative to the Carnatic, are all 

Smith of the Coleroon, m. 402. 

Sdt'ADKON. See under Englkhand French 

Storm.-1746. Ochtber €d, domolishoth the 

best of Delabourdoiinais’ squadron, 70.- 

1749, A.prrif X}x& 18th. the STaittiir, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscawen's squadron, and two 
of the Company’s ships lost; the English camp 

at Porto Novo ravaged, 109.-1762. Oc- 

ioher Slst, violent at Trivadi, 267. 

SUBDERALLY, son of Doastally, 1736, conrs 
with his fatlier’.s army, and act'ompanied by 
t-ihundasaheb, to Matlrass and Pondicherry, 
It’OTtt hence to Tritchiiiopoly, of which thi’y 
get possession, and he gives the government of 
it to Chundasahiib, 38. sees his en-or when 
too late, 33.- —1740. Marf the 20th^ is to 
the soutliward when his father is defeated and 
killed at Ambjor, 41, 42. takes refugq in Vc- 
lore, 42. ransoms the province from the Mo- 
rattoesbythc mediation of Meerassud!^ 42. who 
agree to retuin, and take Tritchinopoly from 

Chundaaaheb, 43.-1741, resides in Velore. 

-1742. sends his family to Madrass, and 

soihetilhes comes there himself, 4-5. October, 
is poisoned and assa.ssiuated iil Volore by Mor- 
tizallv, 45, 4G, 47, 48. whom his army ac • 
knowledge, 49. but on Mortizally’s flight from 
Ajcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the sun. of 
Subderally, 60. 51. m, 56. In 1749, his 

posthumous eon residing in Vandiwash, 119. 
m, 134. Tuckeasaheh, the governor of Van¬ 
diwash, married to one of his sisters, 266. 

Succoonn, SuccoiEE, Prime Minister of the 

K. of Tanjore.-1752, at open variance ivith 

the General Monaegee, 236, 237.-1753. 

Api il 22, deputed by the K. to cot^liment 
the Nabob and Major Lawrence at Tanjorc, 
281. rales the K. ayd is bribed by the Myso¬ 
reans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monac- 
ce from the command of the army, and leads 
im far towards an alliance with the My«o- 
rcahs, 319, 320.-1754, Janiiar;/, per¬ 

suades the K-. to remove him again immedi¬ 
ately after he had defeated the Morattocs, 342. 
and to imprison him; negotiates with the 
Mysoreans, 347. June, is himsolf removed 
from his employments by the reprcsentfSitions 
of Pain anti t.alliaud, undrctqji under pre- 


tepce of visiting a famous Pagoda at a great, 
distance, 361. 

iktffar-hnf'rtick, in the pfnin of Tritchinomly, 

iibout 3 m. i>f the French Rock. ->-1752. 

Mkireh 29th, Dalton, with a large detachmerff, 
w^ut^ there to join LawTenco and Clive com¬ 
ing ivith the rWforcement, 214. m, 216.- 

1763. Avpmt 9th, the main body of the enemy 

there, w’hen intending to intercept Major 
Law'rence returning with the convoy from 
Tanjore, 300, 801. fkpiember the 1st, the 
enemycncampcd tiiere opposite to the Eng. at 
the Frcnefi rock, 907. the 20th, description 
of their camp there, 309. 310. the 21st, lint- 
ih of the limjar-loni'-P.wk, 310 to 313.- 

1764. August J7th. Maissin draws up his 
army^^between this and the Fr. Hock, to oppvrse 
liawreuce returning again from Tanjore, 368, 
369. 

Bn,TAN, the title of Mahrnood Schah, K. of 
Delhi, 13. of Khalil, euccessor of Tamerlane, 
16. of Ilabr, first of the O. Moguls, 17. 

Si'N, Tun one of the divinities of t|ie Indians, 
gets his teeth knocked out in a broil with the 
otlicis, 3. 

S ir N D A, S T u E 10 H T B OF, French ships taken in 
them by Barnet’s squadron in 1744, p, 60 

HU HAT, m, 407. 

S w.vMY, hicauiiig Gods, otten r<^>eated by the 
Collcries, ivhen they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pits* of Na-- 
tain, 504. 

Bwiss, Paradis is one, 77.-1762,* two com¬ 

panies of Swiss sent from England to Madrass, 
of which one, going in boats to Fort St. David, 
is taken by a French sliip, and carried into 
Pondicherry, 285. August the 16th, Major 
Lawrence proceeds with the other company in 

a ship, 256.-1753, Jatt^tary, 100 arrive 

from Bengal St Fort St. David, 279.. May, 
many desert in the march to Tritchinopoly, 
283. May 10th, a detachment conunanded 
by Policr in the action on the Island, 284. 
1764, Any. Godeheu sends back to Madras.^ 
those taken two years licfore in tlie boats, 367. 

b’FiiLd, conquired by Tamerlnno, 17. 

Symmoniis, Ensiun, 1752. —— Fchrmry, at 
the battle of Covrepauk,advajiccs from Keene’s 
detacl^ment reconnoiti’es the Frcifrh artillery 
in the grove, and rejoins with information, 
211 

T ^ * 

or01)IN Ir.nir^^ave of Schoabeddin, 

.L who appoints him g<fremor of Gazna, 
which is wrested from liim by Mahomed the 
Ctlv.of the Khowramians, 18. 

TAM.ANAonthe C, of Malabar, the s. boun¬ 
dary' of Xngrin’s dominiousi 407, 408. 

TAMEllI/ANB, the Mogul Tartans, under him 
and his gucccssors, have at length conquered al¬ 
most 
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most the \yhole of Indostan, 2. But Maho- 
inedan princes heui made conquests in tiidui 
Ipng before his, 9, Of these Turniechirui 
is esteemed the most famous conqueror^ 11. 

•his, history quoted, 11. his historian^ 12. 
Tamerlane enters India, in 1398; his inarih 
conquests, operations ; defeats and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmoud, his return to Samarcande, 
13, 14, 15. his subsequent conquests, 15, 
never returns into India, dies in 1404. his 
successors, p, 10. tSultau Babr, the first of tbe 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, descended 
from him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still 
held in rcueratiou in Indostau, 20 and 124. 

T A N J O It E, 0 o V s T It V, Kisooom op, ex- 
teTi8i\'e, 25. borders on part of the Carnatic to 
the 8. 37. govealed by its own Rajalis pay¬ 
ing tribute to tl^ Mogul through the Nabobs 
of Arcot, 38. e.xteiit, 70 m. &om n. to s. 
<i0 trom E. to w, bounded n. by the Coleroon, 
K. by the Sea, s. by the Sea and the Moramrs, 
w. by Triiehinttpahj and Tbndman, 108, 109. 

-1749. Aptil, expedition of the English 

to conq^Lcr it for Suecogee, 100 to 112. June 
to Auynst, second expedition to take Deci 
Cotah, 112 to 118.-—1749. October Kove»t- 
ber, expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
liastens Ngaiijing’s march from Gtolcondah, 
137. the territory of tiie Moraiior Kings of 
Gitiffcii extended to the borders, 161. the 
French territory near Ka-rkal, valued at 100,000 
rupees a year, 161.-1751. Julp, the de¬ 

tachment from Venlachehm sent to Tritchi- 
nopoly, through the I'amore country, 182. 
(Jlfve’s detachment from Fort St, David and 
Clarke’s from Devi Cotah meet near Condore 
182. Tondimtn lies between Taryore and 

Madura, Moravar to the a. 208.-1752. 

Marcli, Lawrence and Clive* with the rein¬ 
forcement proceed tlirough it, 213.-1763. 

April, Lawrence and the Nabob coming 
on from Trivadi to Tritchim^ly march 
through it, 281. »i, 294. Mimiserum nc- 
(jesaary to secure the communication, of 
Tritchinopoly with this country, 303. 
Septcniber, Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from the battle of the Sugar-loaf-rock, taken 
straggling in it, 313. December, 1200 
Morratoos penetrate into the Kingdom, 

325.- 1751. Jfitimry, who are hemmed 

between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and all either killed c| taken by Monaegee, 
341, 342. the E»glwh army used to receive 
provisions from this country, 843. Febru¬ 
ary, after the defeat of the convoy, get no 
more from thence, 346. m, 367. Vune, 
Maiasiii ravaging, 357. 359. the mound 

at Coiladdy, necessary to its agriculture, 
360. Gauderow defeated at Tricatopoly on 


the frontiers, .360. 361. supplies the Eng. 
camp, as before, 370. October, by' the con¬ 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this country Devi C'ota/i ; the French Ka).- 
laf, witli the districts then in their pcssisisj. 
3V.3. The Xal?ob, moving from Tritchinopoly 
to Arcot, procee^ through the Tanjore coun¬ 
try to Fort St. Dai id, 397. 

TAFJOTtE, City, had been besieged by 

Cluuidasaheb, from Tiitchinopoly, 129.- 

1761. December, invested by Murzafajuig, 
Chundaslheb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by twenty Europeans from Tnl- 
chinopoly, 135. oper.Ttion,8 and negotiations 
there, until the siege is raised, 134, 13-5, 136, 
the want of money to go on had caused 
Chundahaseb to*attack it instead of fetchino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139*..- 1763. July, Major 'Law¬ 

rence maichc*s thither with the aiiny, 294. 

^an-ives there, 296. Conandercoile, half way 

between Tritchinopoly, 296. m, 362.-1764, 

May 23d, Major LavvTcnce marthe.9 again 
with tlie army to Tanjore, 358. arrives there 
two days after the defeat of Gauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Co^cA, 
391^ tn, 362. m, 364, July 22d, the army 
moves, and ercainps .at Atchimpe^ah, 12 m. 
w, of Tanjore, 36.5. 

TANJOliB, Kixo or, in 1739, harrassed by 
Chundasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41.-1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore. Saujoheo ; the King reigning, Pra- 
topsing; their family and descent from Sevagee 
the Morratoe's brother, 108. K. B. From this 
time the King meant is PuATOPsiifO. The 
two expeditions of the English against bi*m 
for the restoration of Saujohee, and the ac¬ 
quisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July, 
frightened by the revolution which had hap- 

E ened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
>evi Cotah to the Eng. company, 118. Con- 
.ditions ou which his ancestors submitted to 
the Moors when they comiuered tlie Carna¬ 
tic, 129, hi... predecessor, in 1736, attacked, 
and bosicgt^l in Tanjore by ChundasahcL, 

129.-IZtO. Octol’cr, Fovembci, the King, 

attni ked in his capital i>y Murzafajing, Chun- 
dasabeb, and the Fr. troops, defends himself 
and negotiates. 131, *^36, 136. December 
31st, ratifies the treaty, and, besides money 
to the chiefri of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant onjviuical to the French company, 

136.-1751. Alhim Khan quits his ser- 

vicb, and goes to Madura, 169. cautious of 
declaring, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to piiss through his country, 182.- 

1762. February, sends 3000 horse and 200 
foot under Monaegee to the assistance of Ma¬ 
ll u n honicdally 
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homedaUy at Tritchinopoly, ‘208. m, ‘214. 
prejudiced by hi$ miuister (Succogce) ogauist 

liis general Monacgee, 230, 237.- 1753., 

February, sends his eav^ry tu join the English 
at Trivadi, bat recalls them uefore they had 
joined, on an alarm of thl^ Morratoes, ‘277. 
April 22d, deputes his i^nister Succogee to 
compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, 
visits them hiiaself at Condore, orders his ca¬ 
valry to accompany them, who return the 
next day, 231. May, June, deterred by the 
practices of the Mysorean &om sdpplying the 
English army atTrilcliinopoly with provisions, 
285, ‘286. ruled by Succogee, 286. July, 
Palk deputed to liim : On the arrival of the 
EngUs^ army frpm Tritcliiuopoly, orders his 
cavalry to join them, 29G.«NocrtnVr, receives 
threatening letters from Dupleix, is prevailed 
upon by Succogee to remove Monaegee, and 
is on the point of signing with the Mysoreans, 
319, 320. but is stopped by the repulse of 
the assaidt on Tritchinopoly, 325. stations 
liauderow with troops at Tricatopoly to op¬ 
pose the Morratoes, and pretends that tus 
mmy is assembling to join tlie English, 325. 

-1754. January, the English deputies, in 

the conference at Sadrass, insist that his coun¬ 
try be guaranteed to him, 337. February, a 
body o^Iorratoes laying waste his country, 
he restores Monaegee, and solicits Major 
Lawrmice to march to ^lanjore, 341 .‘by the 
instigatiem of Succogee, removes Monaegee 
again, as soon as he had defeated the Mor- 
ratoes, 342. February, on the defeat of the 
English convoy, prevents his merchants from 
supplying more provisions to Tritchinopoly, 
346. imprisons Monaegee, negotiates with 
the Mysorean. Palk deput^ to him, who pre¬ 
vents liim from signing the treaty, but cannot 
prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. May, 
Maissin plimdering his country, and takes 
C'oiladdy, 857. M^or Lawrence, to take ad¬ 
vantage of the King’s firight, marches to Toa- 
jore, 357, 368. who presses him to hast^ 
his approach, 360. because Mabsin had cut 
through the mound at Coiladdy, 860. and 
Morarirow had cut off 12 of the 16 hundred 
horse which the King had s^t again under 
the command of Gauderow to Tricatopoly, 
360, 361. on the arrival of Major Jjawrence, 
disgraces Succogee,*anjl restores Monaegee tu 
the command of the army, 361, 362. and 
consents to fumbh the money demanded of 
the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. Juiy 27th, 
his troops join the Engli^ at Atchempettah, 
366. and August 17 th, match with them to 
Tritchinopoly, 368. ^ptemher. Major Lavr- 
rence had prombed him to protect the repara¬ 
tion of the mound at Coiladdy, 371.-1755. 

had been long at variance with the Moravor, 
andremonstrates sharply against the friendship 


shewn him by Ool. Heron, 387. his quarrel* 
wfth Tondiman, which arose in 1749, con¬ 
cerning Arandangi and the cession of Kelli- 
nglli Ootah, but had been suppressed during 
thfi brunt of the general war, break* oiR 
again; both arm, but are prevented by the 
conduct of the Presidency and Calliauu, and 
the unwQlingness of Monaegee, from com¬ 
mencing hostilities, 402, 403. 

TAN;oni.NB, Individuals, singular suicide of a 
Tanjorine of high cast, taken wounded at 
Devi Cotah, 116. »wily, meaning the King, 
134. meaning Monaegee, 237. 

Tanjo«inm8, meaning the nation.-1764. 

July, Morarirow prombes, if paid by the 
King, never more to be an enemy to the 
Nabob, the Englbh, or thtp^l'anjoTines, 237. 

Tanjobe, TanjohinE.J tANJoiiiNKS, wheii 
meaning or applied to, the& AuMv.oitTHoojfs, 
1749. April, opposing the English troops 
with Captain tepe, 109, 110. July, tiie 
army encamped under Devi Cotah, when the 
Englbh come Against it, 114. their horse cut 
to pieces most of Clive’s platoon,*'116. sally 
again, and 14 are killed at a volley, 116..— 
5000 attack the English detachment in 
veram during the umole night, and endeavour 
to burn down the gates withbimdlcs of straw 
piled iigainst it, 117, 118.-j|J749. Novem¬ 

ber, defending Tanjore against Mursafajing, 
the French, and Chtmdasaheb, 185.——1762,. 
February, 3000 horse and 2000 foot with 
Monaegee join Mahomedally at' Tritchino- 
poly, 208. Apil, 1000 of their horse de¬ 
tached with Clive to Samioveram, 221. Mo¬ 
naegee, with the rest of the Tanjorines, takes 
Coiladdy, 226. May 10th, encamps with 
them at Chucklypollam, 232. why Chun- 
dasaheb trusted liimselftothem, rather than to 
any other of the allies, 236. Jum, they all re¬ 
turn home after the capture of Seringkam, 
247. — 1763. February, their horse, pro¬ 
ceeding to join the Englbh army at 'IHvadi, 
are recalled on an alarm of the Morratoes in 
their own country, 277. April, proceed one 
day’s march with the Fiiiglbh army from 
Tanjore, and return the next, 281 JtUy, Uieir 
troops assembling, 296. August, 3000 horse 
and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 
at Tanjore, and proceed with thm to Trit¬ 
chinopoly, 299. On tho 9lh, in the action 
defendiiij; the ron*wy, remain with the Na¬ 
bob’s retinue, and th'-bpggagc and provisions, 
300, 301. and neglect* to c harge the enemy 
when louted, 302. September Ist, encamp 
with the English army at tho French rock, 
secure from the Morattoes, whom they fear, 
307. Septemfiter'ZitX, their cavalry hi the bat¬ 
tle 0 ^ the Sw/ar-foqf Nock how disposed, 810. 
again, 311. plunder the camp, instead, of pur¬ 
suing the enemy, 313, 814. their rhodo- 

montado 
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montade.after the victory, 314, Odober the Ganges rises in the mountains of Thibet. 14. 

* 23d, rcturtf home, to celebrate their great fes- Tliieves, the ’word coUeries, it is said, signifies 
tival, 316, 82$. December, a body of them Thieves, 208. 

stationed with Gauderow at Tricatopolu to Timaky, Timkiiy, a fort 6 m. s. w, of Arcot, 

• oppose the Morratoee, 325. who pass by them -1751. September, Clive attacks the fugitive 

into tllh Ti^ore covmtry, 326,- 1751. troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and 16th, 

Jamiary, their cavalry led liy Munacgec m- 184, 185. November the 9th, the governor 

tirely defeat these Morratoes, 341, 342. surrenders the fort to kirn, 196. 

Feb. a party of horse lying at Cootaparah, TIN I V ELLY, The City or Tomn, the 
march away three days before the English Country. The town Ls 160 m. s. of Tritchi- 
eonvoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut nopoly, the territory extends to Comorin, the 

off, 344. May the 24t]ii,, 1500 horse with country of Mtulura lies between this and the 

Gauderow, stationed again at Trieatopoly, are country of Tritehinopoly, 169.-1761. Ja- 

intiroly defeated by Morarixow, 300, 361. nwrrry, Abdull Kahini and Lieut. Iniiis, sent 

June 7th, Monaegee reinstated, levies troops with a force to settle the government, arrive 

to recruit this loss, 361, 36*2. July 22d, after at the city, 169, March from wh^jnee they 

long delay, the Tanjormes join the Englislx return to join •Cope at Madura, 170.- 

army at Atchempettah, .366. they are 2500 1755. February, 500 Europeans and 2000 

horse and 3000 foot, mostly armed, with mus- Sepoys sent with them to reduce the eoun- 

kets, 368. August l7th, are disposed in the try, are joined by 1000 horse with Ma- 
second line, to protect the baggage and con- phuze Khan, whom the Nabob appoints 

voy, 368. their peons mentioned, 368. are his Vicegerent in the Madura and TinivcUy. 

amused by Hydernaig, who falls upon the con- “countries, 380. they are bounded to the e. 
voy, 369t September, the army take the field to by the districts of Moravab, 384. w'ho offers 

attack Tondiman, hut stopt by the preparations settlements on the sea coast, which will greatly 

of Calliaud, 403. and during the rest of the abridge the communication with the city of 

year by the contrived delays of Monacgco, 403. 'i^ivellv, 384. the array arrives there in the 

Tanks, the great reservofrs in India, from middle of March, 385. Catabominaiguc's covm- 

which the arable lands ore watered, „354, try* is about 50 m. n. b. of it; Nelli Cotah 

IVl/iJ'A/lS, Mount Caucasus to the N, separates about 40, s. 386. The Moravar sends 6000 

, India from various nations of TartMs, 2. ment to assist the Eng. in reducing the Poly- 
their cruelty in war, 13. gars, 887. Colonel Heron lets the countries 

TARTARS MOGUL, see NLogvl. at farm to Maphuze Khan, 388. May the 

TA/irA/ir, the East Indies lye to thes. of, 1. 2d, Heron leaves the city and marches 

crowds ofadventurers from Taitary have esta- against JVc//jVa/^a«i7/e, situated 30 m. to the 
blished themselves in Indoston, 24. W'. 390. the recoiery of these countries ad- 

Tavernibr, quoted, for a story of the dcs- vantageous to Arcot, and excites the jealousy 

potisui oi a Nabob, 28. of the French, 395. who plead pretensions to 

Tx Deuh, sung in Fundicherry on raising the them, 396. the submissions made in them 

siege, 1748. p, lOG. and en the death of during Heron’s expedition, proceeded intirely 

Nasujing, 1750, p, 159. from the dread of the Eng. troops, 398, 

Tbx.i.k:u£BHY, Engluh settlement on the C. of Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Caun Cat- 

Midabar,—~1747. sends 400 Septus to Fort teck, were left by AllumKhonin the govern- 

St. David, 87. treachery of their officers, 88. ment of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
TEPRA, kingdom, east of Indostam from in 1752!^ they acknowledge the Nabob, their 

which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2. licentious and profligate rule, 399. on the ap- 

Terrtoiu;, a large tract of wood-land country, proach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Caun 

about 30 ra. N. of Tritehinopoly of which Cattcck retired from the town of Tinivelly 

the cliie^is called ; it was over-run by io the Pulitavei-, 400. The districts of CaUi- 

the French and Mysoreans during the war; cad lie at the foot of the mountains which 

who deposed the reigning Rheddy, and sub- separate this from the c^untrjf of Travencore, 

• stituted Ms cousin; ana he not paying his 400. the Travencores retire from the fort and 

tributes, Maissin marifooth from Pondicherry, districts of Calacad on the arrival of Colonel 

deposeth him, gnd^rclnstatcs his antecessor, Heron, 401. and Maphuze Khan sends troops 

396. to take possession of them, 401. May, he 

THAMAS KOULI KHAN. See Kouli Khan. marches back from Madura to Tinivelly, and 

Thbvenot the younger (who travelled imo the Company’s Sepoys go with him, 401. 

India in 1666.^ says there were^Canibals (near proceeds from thence to the PulUaveYs 401. 

jBttJwAc.jp, 6. represses the incursions of his CoUeries into 

THIBET, THE GREAT ANO liTTLE. Mount the districts, 402. In November, returns to 

Caucasus separates them from India, 2. The 'rinivelly, 4*20.-1756. ITve Pulitavcr has 

P u u 2 the 
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the ascendant over the Eanfern Volygars Ca- 
tubuiniiiaiguc leads the 420. The 

city of Madura is the bulwark of the terri¬ 
tory of TLiiivelly, 121. Moodilee, a natixe, 
offers to take the country at fann, 421. Abdul 
Rahim, in C/tet elpefore, expecla buccours* from 
Tinivelly, 422. the rebel confederates resolve 
to attack Maphuze IChmi at Timvelly before 
they attempt Madiu-a, 122. March 21»t, aud 
are entirely defeated within seven miles of the 
town, 422, 423. Cayctar is 2.5 m. to the n. I»f 
it, 424. 

Tirambore, Town, 8 ra. w. from Madura, the 
Payoda of Ooilguddy stands in it, ^lahoined 
Issoof passes through it, April, 1756, in his 
march fijom Trifchinojwly to Madtoa, 423. 

ToGLiroon, Tamerlane crosbcs^ho Uamjes there, 
14 . 

T ») K I) I M A N, T 0 X D A M K X ToXDBMAN, TttB 

P 0 I. Y o K B, - 1752. I'ehnuiry, sends 400 

horse and 3000 CoUeries to thf assistance of 
Maluiraedally at Triichinxtpohj, 208. June, 
Jtot .strong enough, nor conveniently tituated,* 
to favour the e.scape of Chimdasahcb, 236. 
n a obHged to act with the Nabob out of 

the diustricts of Tritch^^fpolp, 247.-1753. 

May, the Mysorean cndeavmu'S to deter Mm 
from supplying provisions, 286. and bribes ms 

officers, 286.-1764. Maissin in vengeknee 

of his assistance to the Eng. ravage^ liis coun¬ 
try, 357. the Polygar visits Major I..a\4irence 
passing through Im country, and is received 
with the regard and attention due to his at¬ 
tachment, 366.-1766, had long been at 

enmity with the Moravar, and is ofl'ended 
at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, 
187. In 1749, he had assisted Monae- 
gee to take Armndanghi, who gave him Kel- 
linelli Cotah for the service, which the King 
of Taiyore reclaimed; the subsequent wars 
stopped the quarrel, but it breaks out in June 
1746, when the Eng. Presidency aud Calliaud 
endeavour to reconcile them; aud Mouaegee 
delays to commence hostilities Oj^inst huu, 

402, 403.- 1768. AprU, pronmt^ troops 

to accompany Mahomed Issoof into the Ma¬ 
dura and Tinivelly countries, who comes to 
Paducotta, and delivers to him the hostages of 
Catabomimigw end Etiaporum, 423. a body of 
his trooM follow with his brothwr-in-lew and 
join at Madui^, wlftre Mahomed Issoof re¬ 
tains them in the Company's pay, 423. 

Toxdimax, the Couktky axu Woon.s 
OF THE PoLYOifB extend 8. and s. e. of 
Tritchinopolg, limiting in part the country 
of Tanjore to the w, 109. and lie between 
Tanjorc and Madura, 208.- 1752. De¬ 

cember, remain the oMy district from which 
Tritchinopohj gets provi-sions, 272. to inter¬ 
cept which the Regent forms a camp at the 

Fctcqmre’e Tope, 273.- 1753. April, a 

par ty of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 

k 


not get back to the city, 281. but the convoys 
are protected by the army encamping at the ' 
Faeguire's 'Tope, 285, m, 286. June, and after 
thq victfiry of the Golden rock, the Sepoys rc- 
tm-p with a stock for 50 days, 294, Septemben 
21 st, several of the French, who fled front the 
buttle of the Svgar-loaf rock, are knocked on 

the head in Tondiman’s country, 313.- 

1754. tlie provisions wore always brought to 
the skirts of tlie woods, and from thence es¬ 
corted by detachments to the city, 343. The 
load IroniAe^i Cotaht-oCootaparah licstMough 
the skirts of the woods, 344. Febinmy, after 
the defeat of the conroy, Tondiman’s country 
remained again the only resource for provi¬ 
sion ; and 300 Sepoys are stationed to collect 
them at iwV/anw'c, a village in the woods, 12 
m. from Tritchinopoly, 346. m, 361, Maissiu 
with a large force enters the country, the in¬ 
habitants remove their cattle, mid abandon 
thmr villages, which he burns, and takes A>7- 
laiiore, 357. Major Lawrence, marching to 
Taiy'orc, passeth through the mods, 368. Au¬ 
gust 20th, provisions procured a.s utAtal from 
this and the country of Tanjorc, 370. Pu- 
ducottah the piincipnl town, 1756. Ajml, 
Mahomed Issoof marches thither in his way 
to Madura, 423. 

Toxdimax’s Huotheb-ix-Law. - 1756, 

CJalliand corresponds and co ifeis ^-itU him on 
the Poly^gars quarrel wiihyhyyorc.concomiug 

Armidanghi and KcUi Nelli Ootxih, 402.- 

1756. / pril 10th, ho joins Mahomed Issoof 
at Madura vath some of TonddnMn‘s forces, 
who retains them in the Company’s pay, 423. 
ToPASbEs, are the mixed (Christians born in 
India, employed as Infantry; pretend to be de¬ 
scendants of the first Portuguezo, and have 
their name ( it is saidj from wearing a hat, 8t 

To PASSES, in the service of Cuux.»a8ahek. 

-1751. July the 13th, 100 advance with 

4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton's post at 
Utatoor,|>, 176. 

Topassbs, In the service of the Exoi. ish. 

——1746. December, lOO at Fort St, David, 

81, of which 50 arc in the sally made on the 
Fr. troops retreating from the garden-house, 83. 

-1747. Jwne, 200 arrive there from 

Bombay, 87, ■—1748. A>oju.st, of the Com¬ 
pany’s battalion serving at the siege of Pondi¬ 
cherry, 300 of the 760 were 'ropasses, 98. 

-1761. July, 100 stationed with Dalton- 

in the advanced post M Viatoor, 174. and be¬ 
have well when attacked! aiuj. retreating, 167. 

-1764. Mug, in the battalion of 400 man, 

which marched from Medrass to join Ma- 
phuse Khan at (Jonjexwrvm, half were To- 
passes, 362. Augmt, these and others form a 
part of the 1200 men in battalion, reviewed 
at Atehempettak, 368. 

Top ASSES, in the service of tho F r en c ir.— 
1763. May 10th, in the light on the Idttud 

uf 
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of tSerwwAw^ near itooiachellinoor, 284.^Sfp‘ 
Vernier 21 st^ two companies stationed at the 
(ioldmi Roeh, when the English army gain 
Tictory of the Suga-r-loaf Roeh, 310. Ahi^- 

•i«>'„200 more arrive to the attny at Bei^ng- 
ham, 320. Decmiber, they have four com- 
pames each 100 men distinef from their bat¬ 
talion, _ 343,—-1764. August IBth, 400 in 
the action opposing the English axmy return¬ 
ing from Tagore, 369. 

TorassEs in the service of MA«OM»i)Ai<tY. 
1752, a company at Tritthwapoly commanded 
by Clement Poverio, 259. 

Toi>a 8SE8 in the service of Moharibow and 

the MuaUATosB.-1758. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at¬ 
tack of the vUlage of Trivadi, 278, August 
23d, arrive with him at tSeriughmi, 304. 

Txunv: Winn, at Mauritius, 94. 

TR A VBNCORE, Countrt, Kingdom of, is 
the moat southern division of the MaM>ar 
coast, opporite to Tmiveilg, and ends as that, 
at Cape Comorin, formerly of small extent, 
carried the present King to the bomidaxies 
of Coeltin, 400. the country‘docs not admit 

the service of cavalry, 400,-1755. Jme, 

July, Moodemiah goes thither, returns with 
2000 Travancorea to Calacad, accompanies 
them hacH,^401. and returns again in Sep- 
tmber with more, 402. 

.7V(M*c«^’«, Kiso or, has greatly extended the 
dominion, employed Launoy a Erench officer, 
who trained 10,000 Naires as European In¬ 
fantry, besides which the King has 20,000 
other foot; he bought the fort and districts 

of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401,- 

1765. Jut^, to whom he furnishes 2000 Tra- 
vencores in order to re-take this place; re¬ 
calls these troops, 401. but in S^temher sends 
Moodemiah back with more, 102. 

Tsuvsncobes, meaning the native troops of 

the country.- 1756. Jtdy, 2000 proceed 

with Moodemiah to Caheddi tae recalled, 

401. but in September more return with him, 

402. 


toes, 325. several convoys of provisions es¬ 
corted from hence to tlxe Eng. camp, 326. 

, -1754, the Tanjore merchants, who sup¬ 

ply them, will not venture nearer than this 
place to Tritchinopoly, 343. February the 12th, 
the convoy and grenad;iera halt hero, who 
were cut off the next day, 344. May 22d, 
Gauderow with 1500 hftrsc surprized and en¬ 
tirely defeated here by Morarirow, 360, 

TiUToNOMALaK, Bay and Harbour in the 

Island of Cbtlon.-1746. J«>m, Peyton 

with the Eng. squadron goes thither after the 
fight with Delahourdonnais, 63. Avgmt, puts 

to sea, refitted there, 64.- 1747 . OcifAer, 

November, the ships of Griffin’s squadron 
which could no* bear out the monsoon on 
the Coast, r^air thither, 88. December, Grif¬ 
fin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Port St. Darid in January 
1748, p, 88. August, Griffin with three ships 
£ 0 €s there, and sails from thence to Europe in 
January 1749, p, 98. part of Boscawen’s 
squadron went tmther on raising the siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, April 13th, most of the 
Eng.squadron by being there escape the storm, 
which raged at Fort St. David and Portonovo, 

i09*- 1765. Admiral Watson with the 

squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
chanma of the monsoon, and return to Fort St. 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

TrxnomaIre.- 1752. February, parties of 

the Morratoes plundering hereabouts, 277. 
situated 40 m. s. of Areot in the high road 
to Triichimpoly; Mortizally in April 1753 
agrees with Dupleix to besiege it. Morarirow 
moves likewise to assist, 288, It is besieged by 
Morarirow, Mortiaally's troo^, Hussan Al- 
W with 500 Sepo^, and 60 Europeans from 
Pondicherry, and is gallantly defended by 
Bcrkatoolah, 305. September,^ 500 Sepoys sent 
from Areot fall on the bes^<grs in concert 
with Berkatoolah, when missan Ally is 
killed, and the rest rrise the siege, 316, 
317. 


Teb.4.8Uiib 8, the value of the effects and mo¬ 
ney carried by Thomas Kouli Khan out of 
India is said to amount to 70 millions of 
pounds Stirling, 23. Treasures in India are 
buried in tim6s of danger, 134. of Nazirjing 
omputed 2^2,500,0007. the jewels at 600,000f 
62. Mr. Eobins’ proposal to intercept them, 
168. , % 

T ns M wIT H LiEtVESAirr.-1761. Septem¬ 

ber, killed by a Fmmh Sopoy at the sally 
ma^ from the fort of A^oot on tho qu«|f ters 
of Bajahsaheb, 136. 

Fricatopoly, iwfort 18 m. b. of 'nitc-hinopoly, 
--1763. Bevemher, Gauderow stationed there 
with tt body of troops to punish the Morru- 


TBiVETTr. Paooda, very famous, on a moun¬ 
tain about 50 m, n. of .Aixpt, the great 
feu.st is celebrated in September, when pilgrims 
arrive from all parts, and pay for thefr wor¬ 
ship : from, these coUcett^s the Bramins pay 
a tribute of 60,000 pagoems a year to the go- 
vernmeBt; this revenue the Nabob made over 

to the Eng. eompany, 317, 318.-1753, 

August, jjdajiomed Comaul from Xelore tries to 
get^ssossion of the Pagoda before the frast 
be^ns, and is defeated by a party from Ma- 
drass commandedby Ensigns Holt and Ogilby, 
incoiqunction withNazeabulla and his troops, 
is taken prisoner, and immediately pul to death 
bv Nazenbxilla, 318 m, 326. 

rniT- 
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TJUTCHTNOPOL Y, Coontrit, Districts, 
Ktnodou o£, forms part of the southern 
boundary of the Carnalict 37. was governed' 
by its own l^jah, who paid tribute to the 
Mogul through the Nabob tf Arcot; in 1736 
submits to SuhderaUv and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chimdosaheb is* left in the government, 

39. and injures Mysore and Tanjore, 

1741. the Morratoes having taken Chd|(||B 
saheb and the city, place Morarirow uOne 
government, 44, In 1680, the King of Trit- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh conquered 
Taniore, but is repulsed by the Morratoes un ¬ 
der Sevagce’s brother, 108. 'ihiijwre limits it to 
the "W* 109. ntf 129. the country of Madura 
lies 6. between this and i'iniveity, 169. Its 
Western boundaries adjoin to the dominion 
of Mysore, 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 
giving the county to Dupleix, produced at 
the ccmference at Sadrass, 338. 

TRITCHINOPOLY, Citt. - 1736. Sul- 

derally and Chtmdasaheb proceed thither with 
an army on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
whenChundasaheb gets possession of theQueen 
and city, 38. is left govamor of the king- 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38.- 1740. marches from’'hence 

to assist Doastally; and returns on the new's 
of his death, 42. Mecrassnd stipulates with 
the Morratoes that they shall takc^, the city 
from him, 43. they besiege it unex]^ctedly. 
Chundasaheb’s brothers attempt to relieve it, 
who fall, and ho surrenders on the 26th of 
March, 1741, p, 44. the Morratoes leave 
Morarirow in ^e govermuent, 44. November, 

■w'ho declares against Mortizally, 50.- 

1753, Auffust, Morarirow surrenders the city 
to Nizamalmuluck, 51. Tatipre lies about 30 

m. w. 109. m, 118,-1749. Ady the 

23d, Mahomedally escapes hither from the 
batrie of Amboor, his mother with his tether's 
treasures had been deposited here before, 
132.—120 Europeans axe sent to him there 
from Fort St. David’s 133. October, Dupleix 
enjoins Chundasaheb to atteck it, 133. who 
invests Tanjore, 134. to which 20 Europeans 

are detached from 'Iritchinopoly, 135.- 

If50. Dupleix rebukes Chundas^eb for not 
haring attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 
137. March, Mahomedally from thence joins 
Naziriing at 'Valdore, with 6000 horse and 
the £ng!^h detachment, 138. Oecember the 
4th, he escapes back from the held of battle 
on the death of Naziijing, 157. treats, with 
Dupleix to surrender the city, 162 and 168, 

-1751. Ff-b/uartf, Captain Cope with 280 

Europeans and 300 Sepoys sent from Fort St. 
David to protect it, 108. the town of Ttnivclly 


is«160 m. s. to which AbduU Kahim ahd 
Lieutenant Innis are sent with a force, 
160. Madura, in the possession of AUum Khan, 
cbts off the communication with Tiniveliv, 
169 . Cope and AbduHwahab sent gainst 
Madura, 169. ^ere were only two serviceable 
pieces of battering cannon in Tritchinopoly, 

169. Cope and AbduHwahab return frustrated, 

170 . Chundasaheb preparing to inarch against 
it from Arcot, 171. the Nabob's troops and 
Cope with the English detachment from hence 
join the English army, commanded by Gin- 
gen, 171 , 172 . the ^{^h army retreat 
from Vclcondah towards I’ritchinopoly, 174. 
arrive on the Coleroon in sight, 17v. the 
Cdveri sends oif the arm called the Coleroon 
about 5 in. n, w. from the city; the two 
channels nearly unite again at Couaddy, 15 m. 
to the R. 177. the government had two boats 
to ferry horses on the Coleroon, 179. the 
cannon in Tritchinopoly, and Uiose in the 
Pagoda of Seritmhasn mtersect, 179. the situa¬ 
tion, extent, and defences of the ctjty describ - 
ed, 180. The English army encamp on the 
w. side; the Nabob's on the s. 180, Chun- 
dasaheb’s and the French to the e. 181. 
July, Pigot sends forward the detachment 
from Verdachelum, 182. August, Clive sent 
with another from St. Davids Clarke with 
another from Devi Cotah, both join at Co»- 
dore, and proceed through the Tatyore coun¬ 
try : the King suffering both the English and 
I^rench teoops to pass, 182,—600 Wn in frie 
English battalion at the city. 183, Clive re¬ 
turning to Fort St. David proposes an expe¬ 
dition against Arcot, as a means of drawing 
off part of the enemy’s force from the attack 
of Tritchinopoly, 183. ii^emher, Ohunda- 
.saheb detaches 4000 of his troops to besiege 
him there, 186. the retreat of the English 
army to Tritchinopoly prejudices the reputa¬ 
tion of their affairs, 192. »», 196. Decem¬ 
ber, Basinrow leaving Clive proceeds with 
his Morratoes (1000) to Tritchinopoly, 199. 
ineffectual operations of the French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fore the same shot at the city as had 
been ffred by the English ships against Pon- 
^cherry, 202. Seventy horsemen with 500,000 
rupees arrive to the Nabob from Mysore, 
203. who see a skirmish, 293. Caroor. is 
situated 50 m. w. 203. Innis Khan the 
Morratoe arrives w.tli. 500, p, 204, theptem 
of Tritcliinopoly full of h6llow wap, 204. the 
French dragoons cut off on tho plain by Innis 
Khan, 204, 205. the Mysoreans preparing 
to come fgom Caroor; Trusler detached t<i 
meet them at Kidnuverum, 36 m. w. 206. 
then Cope, 206, 207- W'ho being killed, 

Dalton 
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Dalton is fient, 207. and at length the r^ent 
with liisowftannyand the Morratoes ol’Mbra- 
rirow pass onwards, 207. and Dalton returns 
with the English detachments, 208. Monac- 
jjeo johis the Nabob with 3000 horse «and 
20(rt) foot firom Tanjore\ ’Fondiman sen^ 
400 horse and 3000 Collcrks, the Nabob's 
force U now become superior to Chundaaa- 
heb's 208, w, 209. March^ reinforuement 
with Lawrence and Clive, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, w, 214. March the 
28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
whence they are joined by two detachments, 
under the command of Dalton, 214. the 30th, 
fight and emmonaao in ^jdain. 215, 216, 
217. the whole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops knew little of the plain, and 
Dalton, detached in the night to beat up 
Chundasaheb’s camp, is misled by the guides, 
217. the 18 pounder taken by him at Eli- 
mmrutn, presented to the Nabob as the first 
trophy gained in the war, 219. April Clive's 
division stationed at Samiavertim, is within a 
forced nuarch from the city, 221. The Eng. 
and the troops of the other nllios on the s. 
of the Caceri form a line extending 6 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. May the 15th, 
the cannon of the city fire on the enemy 
moving in the island of Sen'nyham, w^hilst 
Clive is caiAionading them from Pitchandah 
229. only three pieces of battering cannon 
in the city and with the allies, 282. 240. 
the head^f Chundasaheb sent by Monaegee 
to the Nabob, it is carried three times round 
the city, and then packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Foiu hundred of the 
French prisoners, with the stores and ar¬ 
tillery, taken at Jumbakistna, carried into 
the city, 243. the* Nabob is very unwil¬ 
ling to depart with the Ena^8h army into 
the Carnatic, 243. the Mysorean revetus the 
cause; that the Nabob nad agreed to give 
him 'Tritchinopoly as the price of his assist¬ 
ance, 243. the Nabob's arguments and ex¬ 
pedients to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 
forenec with the Mysore commissaries and 
Mororirow, 246, 246. w-ho means to get the 
city himself, 246. June the 16tb, the Eng. 
troops, w^ich had proceeded to Utatow, 
return in order to protect the Nabob 
against the designs of the Mysoreans, 246. 
waguc promises and accommodation with 
them. 700 Mysoreans ^dmitted into the city 
as a guarantee, ^46,247. Juna the 28th, 
the Nabob departs with the English troops, 
247. the Tonjorines return home, the Poly- 
gart not obliged to serve out of the dish kta 
of Tritchinopoly, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes lemain in their encampment to 
the w. 247. Dupleix foments their discon- 
4 


tent, 252. the Regent forms several plots to 
get tlio city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
tVariore 3 miles w. garrisoned by Sepoys 
from the city, 259, 260. Klroodm Khan 
the Nabob's governor tells the Mysorean he 
has no city to expec^ 260. the Regent pre¬ 
tends that he will relinquish his claim to It, 
if the Nabob will pay* his expenccs, 8 mil¬ 
lions and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260. 
Dupleix promises to take and give it to the 
Mysorean, 261. Innis Khan with 3000 Mor¬ 
ratoes detached by the Regent to join the 
French, 261. the Regent cuts off provisions, 
268, Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat him as an enemy, 268, Deceniber 23d, 
marches in .the night, and beats, up tlie 
Mj-sore camp un(}er Seringham, 268, 269. the 
next day the Mysoreans cutoffhalf the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the great 
Ckoullry on the Island, 270, 271. D^ton 
turns out the 700 Mysoreans, but detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Regent’s bro¬ 
ther. 271. Vehre Pagoda, 4 m. to the w*. 
30 Europeans beat up the enemy’s guard here 
and give no quarter, 272. the Regent cuts 
off the noses of the country people bringing 
pro\isions, and sends them thus ntangled into 
ihe city, 272. which in the end of March 
is aflnoBt reduced to famine, 273. Dupleix 
protracts hostilities in the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mysorean from receiving any interrup¬ 
tion in his attempts against Tritchinopoly, 277. 
Major Lawrence at Trivadi receives sudden 
news of the want of provisions in the city; 
Kiroodin Khan, having sold out ail the stores 
of grain, 280, 281. marches vrith the Nabob 
and the army ,to its relief through Tanjore, 
281. but the Tanjorine cavalry accompany 
him only one day’s march, 281. Dalton from 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
which the Mysoreans had established at the 
Facquire’s tope, 282. wiiich rejoins the camp 
at Oeringhunt on the approach of Major Law¬ 
rence, and the people of the country bring 
provisions, 283. Mag the 6th, Lawrence 
arrives, the army in the field, 500 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupleix 
to the Regent, 283. Mag 10th, action on 
the Island opposite to MootacheUimor, 283, 

284. the Engueh retunt to the city, 285. 
practices of the Mysorean, to prevent Targore 
and Tondiman from supplying provisions, 

285. Lawrence promises them not to quit 
Tritchinopoly, until their countries are se¬ 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en¬ 
courages Mortizally to take the field against 
Arcot, 287. Trinomalee, 40 m. a. of Arcot, 
is situated on the high road, 288. June the 
26th, the haJile of the Golden Rock saves the 

city, 
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city, 293. tile Nabob, rc&4y to m-oceed with 
the pmy to Ttuxjore, is stopped by his troops 
in Ms puace, and rescued by Dalton with the. 
£nglisn grenadiers, 294. 295, 296. It'ooth 
shirt the plain to the s. 296t Cotiandareaik in 
the teoods half way to Tanjore, 296. where 
Major Lawrence marching from Tritchino- 
poly halts, 296. orfiy SO of the Nabob’s 
troops accompany him, the rest remain under 
the walls, and go oter at noon-day to the 
Mysoreans, not fired upon by the garrison, 
296. Dalton blows up Watriore, the explosion 
fails at iVeyeondahf 296. De Cattans cra- 
j>loyed by Dupleix and Bxenier to surprize 
the city by means of the French prisoners, is 
admitted, and detected by Dalton, 297 to 
299. Dalaway’s Chmltryf 6 m. n* 299. 
AujpUt the 7th, the army returning from 
Tanjore halt here; whilst marching onwards, 
ftignals fitom the Kook in the <;%, apprize them 
of the enemy’s motions on Uie plain, 300. 
Au^t the 9th, action in w'hich the enemy 
endeavour to prevent the tony return¬ 
ing to the* city with a convoy of provisions 
frbm Tanjore, and are defeat^ 300 to 303, 
n reinforcement of Morratoes with Moratirow, 
and of troop.s from Pondicherry, stronger 
than the whole of the English force, arrive to 
the enemy, 301. m, 306. Motions and situa¬ 
tion of the two armies neat the cijy, 306 
to 309. Septemher ihJSi 21st, Battle of the Sa^-- 
IbafBocK in. which the enemy are* entirely 
routed, 309 to 314. Weycondah taken, 314, 
Sl.5. October 23d, the army on the setting in 
of the rainy monaom go into cantonments 
<it Goiladdjf, when 150 Europeans and 4000 
Sepoys are left to reinforce the garrison, 316. 
the city now well supplied with provisions, 
319 November, design of the French to 
assault it, 320. description of Dalton’s 
battery, and the qatevoay in which it was 
formed, 320, 321. November the 27th, 

Assault and Esealade made in the night by 
the French troops and repulsed, 321 to 324. 
a party from Cailaddy reinforce the garrison. 
December the 3d, Lawrence arrives from thence 
with the anny, 324. the repulse of the assault 
reclaims the King of Tanjore, 326. Tricato- 
poly, a fort, 18 m. e. Guud^ow stationed 
there, pretends he^ preparing to march with 
the whole army ofTanjore to TritcMnopoly, 

325. m, 329,-1754. the English force 

never sufficient to carry on the waf both at 
Ookondah and Tdtehimpoly, 336, 338. 

February, not a tree standing on the plain, 
all cut down during the War, 843. the pro¬ 
visions out of theTamorecountiy are lodged at 
Tdcatopol f-, out of Tondinum^s at the skirt of 
the wood;'; from whence n icy are escorted rIto the 
efty by largo dolachtnent-i, 313. fFt-A. I2th. 


tHMeatcowroycoming with theG^renadiers.cut^ 
off between Oemtapareh ehd SHmiaemn, 248 to 
3^.) on the loss of which the K. ofTanjore 
dwoourages his merchants from su^iplyingmorc 
pft) visions to the city 846. but some aap g€t 
frmn Tondimm'i Country, and brought from 
Nillanore, S48.*the Sit^ of Tanjore suspends 
his treaty with the M^orean, but wUl not 
send bis troops to'rritch!nopolyr848. Aprtf, 
discovery of Poniepah’etrea^ery, and design 
to render Mahomed Issoof suspected of be¬ 
traying the city tO" the Mysorean, 348. Oo- 
pinrawze, an inhabitant, concerned with Po- 
niapah, 350. the Regent crffciw to Poniapah 
to repay tho Eng- thelt expences if they will 
give him the city, 351. May 12th, Major 
Lawrence ill, is obliged to go into the city, 
355, and views from the yateway the engage¬ 
ment of the two armies, 366. the attachment 
of Tondiman had alone of late enabled the 
Eng. to stand their ground, 857, Major Law¬ 
rence marclies to Tanjore, trusting that the 
incursion ofMaissin would induce the King to 
join his forces to the Eng. 357. adtls 100 Eu¬ 
ropeans to the garrbon, 368. m, 859. m, 360. 
«i, 362. m, 863. the city receives two or 
three convoys after the departure of the army, 
on which the enemy encamp on the plain, 
and effectually stop them, 884. Monaegee 
agrees to collect as much provi^ons as will be 
consumed in the city during the stay the Eng., 
array make at Tanjore, 385. Auymf 17th. 
(Action on the plain on the return of the Eng 
army wdth the convoy, 368 to 370.) during 
which Kilpatrick sallies with a part or the gar¬ 
rison against a party marcliing from Serinpham, 
370. the enemy destroy at Mootmhellinoor the 
water-counies which supply the dtiehea anil 
reservoirs of the city, 371. Which ate le- 
psired under ifae protection of Mahomed Is 
soof, and six companies of Sepoys posted 
there, 371. Ottafter the Ilth, the suspension 
of arms proclaimed here, 372. when Major 
Lawrence quits the city and the command of 
the army, and goes to Madrass, 372. Dectm~ 
Ur, the two armies waiting for the conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty had attempted nothing deci¬ 
sive, 372.- 1765. Notwithstanding the 

fruc^, the Regent of Mysore resolve® to re¬ 
main until he ^ts the city, 880. Maphuzc 
Khan, with a thousand horse, arrive in the 
end of December, 880. In FeoAmry CfelodeJ 
Meron with the Engjbh troops, bhd those of 
Maphnze Khan, proceed to the reductfem of 
the Madura and Tinivefty countries; the Na¬ 
bob goes with them to far as Mbnopar, where 
foifr of the principal Fo^pdrt iepmaktit on 
Tritchlnop(fiy settle and pay thfir arrears to 
him, 380, 381. butLacheUa^, another, eqai- 
vocStes and resists, 38l to 383. he b redneed 

and 
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and the Nabob returns to Tritchinopoly, 383, 
Besaussaydt the Fr. Gowm&ndant at oeiin^- 
ham, advises Kilpatrick of the Mysorean^s 
scheme to surprise the city; vrho in mockery 
• offers to l€»ave the gcAe* open, 388, dpn^the 
IfftlK, the Mysorean inarches away to his own 
country, duped by all on vvlv>ni he had relied 
to obtain possession of Tritchinopoly, 389. 
The army, with Colonel Heron, returns md 
encamps at Wariore Pagodas, 396. the districts 
of Torriore arc 30 m. w. 396. Calliaud, ap¬ 
pointed to command 19 TritchinoiKdy, pre¬ 
pares to oppose Moiasln marching against Ter- 
riore, 396. the vwods of Arielore begin about 
60 m. to the N. B. of Wmior^llam farther 
Eastward. Calliaud ordered to oppose Maissin 
attacking them, on which he is recalled to 
Pondicherry, 397. m, 399. m, 401. Calliaud 

f oes twice to Tanjore, to reconcile the quarrel 
ctween the K. and .Tondiraan, 402. and 
makes preparations aa if he intended to take 
the field against both. 403. m, 404. the ho¬ 
stages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum pri¬ 
soners ia. the city, 420. Calliaud receives in¬ 
telligence of the design of the rebels to seize 
Madura; is ordered to equip and forward 
Mahomed Issoof, 421. March 24th, new's 
brought of Maphuze Khan’s victory over 
MoodemiaK and the Polygars, 423. Mahomed 
Issoof marthes with 1200 S^oys, 100 Coffe- 
ries, some CoHeries and artillery, canics the 
’ hostages of Catabominaigue and Etiaponun to 
Tondimo^, 423. m, 427. m, 436. 

I'nivADi, a fortified Pagoda, with a pettah, 
15 m. w. of Port St. David, 147.—-—1760. 
Jwh/, taken possession of hy the Fr. it ia s. of 
the Pamar, 148. the Fr. encamp 8 m. to 
the East, 148. Cope with Mahomedally sum¬ 
mon it: the Nabob’s troops afraid to at¬ 
tack it, 148. m, 149. Aug(at the 19th, the 
Fr. camp reinforced, 150. they entirely defeat 
Mahom^aUy.leftbytibe English, 150. m. 151. 

167 ..-1762. Jiffy the 6th, the French 

Sepoys surrender it to the Nabob and Law¬ 
rence on the first summons ; the Eng. army 
encamps here, 248. VtHapanm, 12 m. n. 
253. the 26th, Mtgmr Kineer reinforced from 
Trivadi, 264. returns hither defeated at Vicra- 
mndif the Eng. army move, and encamp 
at Chinmtdelum, m, 268. Major Law¬ 
rence having defeated the Fr. at Bahoor, and 
• being joined hy 8000 Morattoes with Innis 
Khan, encamps again at Trivadi, 261. 
Oct<^er, mBrch|s from thence against Vnn- 
difpashi 266. tKe army returns October 3 let, 
a violent storm, the rams and sickness 
oblige them to go to Port St. JMvidKovew- 
fm wie 16th, 267. Ihaia Khan^ in the begin- 
ing of Nbffemiflr, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi 
and w^t to Pondicherry, 208.——1753. Ja- 
wwfflri/.'tbe French troops, and Morarimw with 


4000 Morattoes, encaiflp on the banks of the 
Pannar in sight of Trivadi, the Eng, and the 
Nabob return hither, 276. the 9tb, Morari- 
* row attacks the viflage and is repulsed, several 
fights during the month, the Morattoes har- 
rassing the Eng. line marching to and from 
Fort St. David for provisions, 276. a detach¬ 
ment sent to bring up the Tanjore horse, who 
arc recalled by the Kifig before they arrive, 
277. Dupleix reports that the English army 
are on the brink of ruin, 278. AprU 1st 
fight long continued, aa the Eng. line are re¬ 
turning with a convoy from Fort St. David, 
Basinrow killed, 279, 280. Major Lawrence 
approaches nearer the Fr. ciunp, and canno¬ 
nades their entrenchment, but finds it too 
strong, 280.' Kilpatrick detached 4o retake 
Sonagherry, 280! AprU 20th, the army sud¬ 
denly obliged to march away to the relief of 
Tritchinopoly, which is reduced to the utmost 
distress few th6 want of provisions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 160 Eiiropeans and 500 Se- 
•poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a part 
of the French troops likewise march from Tri¬ 
vadi to jom the Mysoreans at Seringham 283. 
the remainder attack the village and are re¬ 
pulsed by Captain Chace, 286. they some days 
after attack it again ; part of tne garrison, 
ha-wng driven the Fr. back, qiiit the village to 

S ush their success, and are all cut off" by the 
loHVttoes ; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drunk, mutiny, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 2*6, 287. 

Trivandapamm, near Fort St. David. - 1760. 

July, the Eng. troops encamp here, in readi¬ 
ness to jom Mahomedally combig with a large 
force from Arcot, 148. 

THvatore, 25 in, w. of Madraas. -1751. 

Oetobci', Lieut. Innis, proceedmg with a rein¬ 
forcement to Clive at Arcot, is surrounded in 
Trivatore by Eajasahab’s troops, and after a 
sharp fight extricates his detachment, lOl. 

Trusibb, Ensign.-1751. August, detached 

by Gingen, takes Coiladdy, defends it gal¬ 
lantly whilst tenable, 180. abandons it in the 
night, 181. December, sallies against the party 
at the Fr. rock, 206. detached to Kistnaverani 
with on insufficient force, which is therefore 
followed by more with Cope and Dalton, 206. 
Tccoogbe, one of the three sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who in 1680 fjpok possession of the 
kuigdom of Tanjore; in which Tuccogee 
himself likewise reigned, succeeding his bro¬ 
ther Serbogee, 108. ^ 

TrcKEASAttEiJ, governor of Vandiwash, mar¬ 
ried to a sister of Subdcrally, 60.-1752. Oc- 

twer, summoned by the Eng. army, of which 
the Sepoys stonu his Pettah whilst he is nego¬ 
tiating, pap the Nabob 300,000 ruiioes, 266, 
267. 

X X X TT/RME- 
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TURMECHEIUN CHAN, a flesceiulant of 
Gingis Khau, styled by Tamerlane’s historian 
one of the great Em^rors of Asia, acquires 
great reputation by his conquests and exploits • 
in India in 1240, p. 11. 


U. 

SBEG TARTAItS, Babr, yielding to their 
conquests, retires firom Mmoranhar towards 
fndts, 17. * 

USBEO TARTARY, Indostan is separated from 
it by deserts and the Parapomisus, 1, 2, 
Utatoor Streiqhts of Foot, 25 m. from 
Tritchinopoly, in the road to Aroot, the streigM* 
described, the Fort is two m. to the s. of them 

-1752. Jufy, the Eng. •and the Nabob's 

army retreating before Okuudasaheb and the 
Fr. take post in the StreighU, the fort, and a 
Tillage in front of the streights, 174. Gingen 
with some o£Rcer8*8ally, and are well nigh ettt 
off, 175. Jviy the 13th, Dalton, attacked ic. 
the advanced village, retires to the main body, 
J 75.176. the whole army, leave the streights and 
Tt'Ueat to the CoUroon, 177. May, the divirion 
sent with Jflive to Sa»tiaveram was intended 
to intercept all communication between Se~ 
ringham and Pmdivherry througfh the Straights 
221. April the 14th, D’Autueil arrives there 
with a reinforcement, 222. Clive marques to 
attack him, but he retire into the fori, 222. 
May the 9th, Dalton detached to attkek him 
there, they fight, D’Autueil retires i^ain into 
the j^, which he abandons the same night, 
and Dalton takes possession of tlie next morn¬ 
ing. 226, 227, 226. is reoaUed by Mi^or 
Lawrence, 228. m, 233. D'Autueil advancing 
again, is met by Clive seven miles beyond the 
streights, 234, Jme I6th and 18th, the Eng. 
troops proceed to Utatoor, but are immedi¬ 
ately recalled to TriteMnopoly, 246.-1753. 

May lOth, the Pr. reinforcement comes to 
Seringham through the streights, 283. Ter~ 
riore ucs Jf. w. of them, 898. 


V. 

TTadagherui, Poltoxb of the most pow- 
V erful of the tces^n Folygars of Timvdly, 
his (^tricts atHoin on the West to the Pulita- 
vePs, who Ica^ him, 420. 

Valaru, VAiAnau, Eivsii, mas by Fri- 

condah, 172.-^1752. June, motions of 

the Fr. and Eng. in the bed of the river, ^73. 

-1753. May, it is dry again, when 

crossed by Clive's Sepoys to attack D'Anturil 
under the Pettah of Volcondah, 234. The 
woods of Arielore stretch N. to this river, .396. 


V,'a l d 0 r e, W a I. d 0 rb, 15 m* w. from Pan - 

dicherry, -1750. March 22d( Naziriing’s* 

army encamps, and is joined there by Mrinr 
Lawrence from Fort sd. David, ana Mono- 
mfidally from Tritcitinopolg, 138, April, May; 
jof Lawrence returns to Fort S{. Davidt Na- 
sujing breaks up his camp, and goes to Arcgt, 
146. in, 149. At^us^, the main oody of the 
Fr. tro^B micamped here proce«|t4»o Trivadi, 

150. -.—1763. January 3d, thw '^ith the 
Morattoes march from hence, and encamp in 
sight of Trivadi, 276. 

VALID, 6th of the Enlifa Ommiades ascended 
A. C. 708, of the Hegira 90. he made con¬ 
quests in India, 9. 

Vaudiwash, Port of Tuekeasaheb.-1742, 

Seid Mahomed and his mother placed there 
after the death of his father Subderally, 50. 
In 1749, the mother with a posthumous son 
is there, 119. situate 20 m. n . of Oingee, 

266.-1752. October, sommoned by Major 

Lawrence and the Nabob, the English Sepoys 
storm the Pettah during the negotiation, ran¬ 
somed by Tuekeasaheb for 300,OQP rupees, 
266, 267. the army returns from hence to 
Trivadi, 266. m, 268. 

VaK siTTART. -1754. January, appointed 

with Falk to treat with the Fr. conumssaries 
at Sadrass, 337. 

Velobe, Velooe, Fobt, Town, Domain, Fief. 

-1710, given by Doastally to his nephew 

BokeraUy, 37.——1740, May, Subderally, on * 
the death of his frither Doastally, killed at the 
battle of Damaloherry, takes remge In Velore, 
42. the toum well fornfied, the citadel or fo> t 
built 200 years ago by the Morratoes, 45. is 

the Btnmgest in the Cwmatio, 45.-1741, 

Mortizrily, son of Bcdc^erally, the Governor, 
unwUUng to pay the proportion assessed on his 
fef towards c^harging the ranscan of the 
province to tile Moorratoes, 46. October 2d, 
causes SubderaBy tobe assassinated in the fort, 
47, 48. The army of Subderally encamped 
around, rise in tumnlt to sack the tom, 48,49. 
are appeased with promites and money, and 
acknowledge Mortify Nabob, 49. Novem¬ 
ber, who goes to Arcot, and is proclaimed 
thmre, 49. and returns in a great fright, 50. 
-1744. June, comes to the wedding cele¬ 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arc«t,*56. is pre- 
sentat the assassination of tins Prince, and in¬ 
stantly Mcapes back to Vellore, 58. m, 59. 
the Pitans who committed the mtirder, had 
oftmi been with hM Jiere, 60. m, 119 m, 

151. m, 168———1751. September, Morti' 
sally from Vefore joins Bqjahaaheb at Arect 
wit4 3000 men, Iw. Npvmber, Eidakgaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Yel^e, 196. and 
marehes from thence to Ami, 197. February, 
CHve, marching towards Velore, is recriled to 

Fort 
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• Fort St. Ftovld, 212. m, 247. f>0 Eurof^ans 
sent thither from Pondicherry^ who conspire 
with the Fr. prisoners at ArcoU 275. J/arcA, 
Mortisally comes from Vekre to Pondichorry, 

and returns, 278.- 1753. April, ‘the 

troops of Vehre defeat those of Arcot, mostly 
Sepoys, who desert their Sommander, Jo. 
Smith, Bn4 he, with two other Europeans, 
are taken prisoners, 287, 288. besiege Tri- 
nomalee, 306. where they are entirely defeat¬ 
ed and their general killed (316,) 317. m, 838. 
- 1756. January, thfe Eng. army, com¬ 
manded by Kilpatrick, set down beforeVelore, 
417. Negotiations there until the army re¬ 
turns to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im¬ 
portance of the Fort and tOAvn, 420. w, 421. 
m, 425. 

VeLOUB, GoVEHSOROf, PuousnAji OF, 
meaning Mortizally, m, 119, m, 131, m, 168. 
m, 275. m, 278. m, 338. m, 372. 

Vekre Pagoda, 4 m. West of Tritchinopoly, 
where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in¬ 
tercept jjrovisious.-1762. Janmry, a party 

from tlie city blow open the gateway, and put 
all the Mysoreans within to the sword, 272. 

Venkati Gherbi, Vankati Gubbri, 50 
m. inland from the sea, about 70 m. n. b. of 
Madrass, the principal town of the Polygar 
Bangar Ya^ham Naigue, 417. 

Vetidalcor, a Tillage 26 m. s. w. of Madrass, 

• where Rajahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp 
and fortify, but abandon it on the approach 
of Clivc,^February the 2d, 1762, p, 208. 

Vebdaoheeum, Vekuacuilum, Pagoda, 
large and strong, 40 m inland of Fort iSt. 

Varid. -1761. April, attacked, and stu-- 

rendevs to the Eng. anny with Guigen, who 
leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys in it, 171, 
172. In July, it remains the only fort ac¬ 
knowledging Mahomedally, il invested by the 
troops of a neighbouring Polygar, who are 
dispersed by a detatlunent led by Pigot mid 
Olive i they send on the detachment to Tritchi- 
mpohj, 181, 182. is in the liigh road from 
Tritchimjwly to Trimdi, 248. and to Pondi~ 

chetry, 283.- 1763 July, surrenders to 

Husson Ally, commander of the Fr. Sepoys, 
305. 

Vicraca»di,*To'ifn, near the Passes of Gingee. 

- 1752. Jtdy the 26th, the Eug. troops 

junder the gommand of Major Kineor, attack 
*tho Fr. posted here, and are repulsed and 
routed, 253, 254, 2J5| the Fr. troops march 
from hence and Take VOk^nm, 255, 

VicTouiA Fort, the name given by the Eng. 
to Ba»M»o<e,when taken by Commodore J^es, 
April, 1765, p, 413. 

Villamre, htittanaur, near Pondlcheny. - 

1750. February, Murzafajing and Ohimda- 
f*aheb, and the'Fr. tioops rctmiiing from Tan- 


jore, are harrassed by Mormirow, until they 
arrive here, 137. where they encamj) 138. a 
» cannonade between the Eng. troops with Na- 
zirjing and the French troops here, a mutiny 
of the French •officers in the camp obliges 
D’Autueil to march all the troops to Pondi¬ 
cherry, Chundasalicb accompanies them ; but 
Murzafajing surrendera himself to Nazirjuig, 

140, 141, 142.- 1752. August, the Fr. 

army retreating from Fort St. David and Ba- 
hoor, encamp between Villamre and Pondi¬ 
cherry, and being cannonaded, retreat into the 
bounds, 256. 

Villaparum, a fort 12 miles n. of Trivadi, sur¬ 
renders July 23d, 1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 
retaken and demolished by the Fr. treops after 
their’succcss at Vicravendi, 255. 

Tirana, a General of the Mysoreans, leads the 
van of the army when passing hj Kistnaveram, 
February, 1762,yery timorous, ti April, 1763, 
commands in their detached camp at the Fac- 
tquire’s tope, w'hich is frequently cannonaded 
there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 
of Major Lawrence with the army from TVi- 
vadi, he rejoins the main camp at Seringham, 
282, 283. m, 285. 

Visiapore, Viziapore Kingdom op, in the 
Pergnsula, Mahomed, son of Sobegtechin, 
Prince of Gazna, who entered India m 1000, 
is eai^ to have conquered as far as Viziapore, 9. 
several Polygara of this country reduced by 
SalabiMjing and Bussy in tiller return from My- 
sore to Hyderabad, in 1756, 406. 

ViSTNOU WisTCHNU, a divinity of the In¬ 
dians, 2. whom no foreigner can be admitted 
to the privilege of worshiping, 7. the iden¬ 
tical image of Wistchim, which used to be 
worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 
Seringham, 178. 

ViZAGAPATAM, Towu and Factory belonging 

to the Eng. in the province of Chicacok. - 

1754. Jaftbr Ally 'and Vizeramrauze apply 
to the Eng. there for assistance against the Fr. 
373. the Morattoes ravaging Ciucacolo offer 
no violence to this place, 374. 

Vizr.RAMiiAtfZE, -1765, the most powerful 

Rajah in Chicacok, leagues with Jalfcr Ally 
against the Fr. when this province is given to 
them, and applies to the Eug. at Madrass and 
Visagapatam for assistance, 373. quits the 
alliance of Jaffer Ally* on the prefers of 
Moracin the Fr. chief at Masidipatam, 373. 
who in revenge brings the Morattoes into 
Chicacoel, 373, 374. beforb whom Vizeranx- 
rauze flies to Masulipatnam, and returns with 
a liody of Fr. troops, who repulse the Morat- 
loes, 374. 

VizTU, the first minister of the Emperor ofln- 
dostan, gxnerning all councils and depirt- 

ments,-Even his piopcrty escheats t'l the 

X v. N J: Orcat 
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Great Mogul on hjbs death, 27. and a new pa> 
tent is necessary to give nobUity to his son, 58- 
-1750, the pretension? ol‘ liwritafajing sup¬ 
ported by the Viair at Delhi, 158. 

VuLcoMUAU, strong fortress on a high rock, 
with another, and a Pettah on the plaui, 90 m. 
inland from the sea coast, and in the high road 
between Arnot and c 71‘tVcAino^y, described, 

172. - 1752. the Governor sum¬ 

moned, and the Pettah attacked by the Eng¬ 
lish ; the Fr. troops admitted into the lower fo/rt 
during the ftght between the two armies, 172, 

173, 174. m, 181.- 1762, Afay 10th, 

D’ Autueil invested bvDalton in Wo/oor,returns 
to Vblconda/t, 227. tne Governor promises to 
act ag^nstD*Autueil, when the E^.'shall at¬ 
tack huu there, 238. D’^-utueil advmcing 
again is met by Clive, returns, is attacked, 
t&es shelter in the lower fort, and surrenders 
his detachment and convoy, 283, 284, 236. m, 

239.-1752. June, the English army with 

the Nabob and his troops arrive here firom 
Tritcbinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabj^ib 
80,000 rupees, and promises to be punctual in 
future, 247. it is in the road from Verdaclw- 
hm to Utatoor, 283. m, 363. 

VolaynattarOf a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass the night l^e before they enter 
the pass, when the CoUeries attacked and well 
nigh routed them, 391. * 

VocTox, Djb, a French surgeon, who had been 
phy.sician to tbe Great Mogul, sent in 1762l> 
by'Gbariodin Khan from Awengahad with 
presents and piofers to Dupleia, 274. 


W. 

AiixoBJi. Sec Vaj.»oh,e. 

WAtsH.-1756. Avtyuat, sent with Lawrence 

and Palk to Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ma- 
drass, 398. 

H'ariore, Wa/rriore, Pagodew, three m. w. of 

Tritcbinopoly.-1762. Jvlg, garrisoned by 

Eng. Sepoys from the city. Aujfutt, the Ee- 
gent encamped there, 2.59. but moves to Se- 
riitgham wh^ Dalton reinforces the Pagodas, 

269, 2d0.-1768. Julg, Dalton rums the 

defences, 296. Mootaekdlimm to the v. w. 
370.-1765, th^EngUah army in canton¬ 

ments there, and in Feb, march firom hence on 
the expedition into the Madura and Tinivelly 
cotintries, 380. June the 6th, encamp here 
again on their rctom, 396. 

W.cmOKEPOLVAM, tu® WOODS OS WaBJ- 

ouK, TMK PotYOAB.- 1763, the French 

troops at Chillambrum march against the 
Polygar, but arc suddenly ordered to proceed 
t<i iy^niigham, 305, 306. ITicsc Wvodx lie 
3 


more East than the woods of Arielere, and,. 

eii^tend almost to the Coleroon, 896.-1766, 

June, the Polygar summoned by Maissin to 
Pl^y tribute to Pondicherry, denies my de- 
pe.ndence, except on the Nabob; and the Eng* 
fish interfiling, theFrench'®dthdraw,39o, 397. 
WATSON, AifMiBAX. —1764, S^tember, 
arrives on the C, of Cmmmdel with a 60, 
50, and 20 gun ship, 371. October, the 11th, 

sails to Bombay^, 376*--1766. Jomary, 

returns to Fort St. David by a very able na¬ 
vigation against » contrary Monsoon, 379. 

(meets Mr. Poceeke arrived en the coast with a 
70 atid a 60 gun ship; they sail to TVicom- 
malee in AprU, return to Fort St. Davul in 
May, where the Nabob visits Mr. Watson’s 
ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 
in Jtdy, sail for Bombay on the 10th of 
October, and arrive there on Urn 10th of No- 
vetidter, 405. where the Presidency resolve 
to employ them against Angria, 407.— 
1756. February, Mr, Watson sails with his 
squadron and the deet and land forces of 
Bombay to reduce Gheriah, in conjunction 
mth an army of Morattoes, Gheriah surren¬ 
ders to liim on the 13th of Fdvvary after a 
cannonade of two days, 414 to 417. A/wif, re¬ 
turns to Bombay, and arrives from thence at 
Madrass on the 12th of May, 417. 

Wevconbah, West of Tritemwpoly, near 
Wariore, mriginally a Pagoda, but converted 
into a fort.-1763. Au^t, Dalton endea¬ 

vours to blow up the defences, but tbe explo¬ 
sion fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 
here, are beaten up by a detachment from the 
city, 299. the 9tU, the Fr. troops routed by 
Lawrence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter here, 392. and encamp under the 
fire of this poet, 303. the 23<i, they aban¬ 
don it, on Lawrence moving to attack it, 
304. who moves firom hence to the Foe- 
guire’s tope, 306. the Pagoda described, 
314. September the 21st, taken by assault, a 
xetolute seijeant clambering the gate, 814, 
316. the Eng. army move from hence to en¬ 
camp at the Fr. Re^, 816.--1764, May 

12th, after the action against Polier and Cal- 
liaud, the enemy retreat by Weycondah to tbe 
Island, 866. « 

White Town of Madrass, described, 66.- 

1746, Sept, DelahourdoBixais dir^tshis attack 
against tbis division, 67. Oct. the Fr. fire 
&om the bastions oa|*the troops of Maphusc 
Khan, 74.-;^—1749. Auiy. ^during their pos- 
soision, th^ hod greatly improvedi the de¬ 
fences, 130, 

WuLkEY, Libot.- 1782. December, kiUed 

at the great choultry on the I of Seringham, 
271. 
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•WiSTCHNiI. ^ce ViBTN'Otr. • 

AV 0 H E N.- 1742. Novembe)-, Mortizally 

escapes from Arcot in a covered palankin and 
^ihe dress of a woman, accompanied by female 

*att<Kidant8, 60.-1761. Jamiary, tne I^tan 

Nabobs direct their attack against the troops 
which escorted Murzafajing's women, whose 
trains and carriage in an army are deemed 
■sacred from violence, 163. 

X. 


Y. 


Yan\m, a weaciny town, about 36 m, N. of 

MaSHhpatfiam, -1750, Nazirjlng’s officers 

• seize the i'r. Factliry there, 146. 


Z E MIN i> A n s, mean tlie Indian hereditary 
holders of Land, with the authority of 
uiagisU’acy over the inhabitants of their dis¬ 
tricts. Several to the .v. w. of Golcondah 
reduced by Salabad.iing and^hu^sy in 1762 
pay tbeii' tribut! s, 136 


A’.vi.oi-.e. FHOYi>'vr. See Ei.oiu:, 
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A. 


ABDALLA Khan, 
AhdalU, 

Abdull Mally. 

Abdul RaMm. 

Abdull ^V.tbab Khan. 
Abi/sstnian Slaves. 

Aebar. 

Ai'JuiI'cram, Atckavcy am. 
Achtn, Atchw. 

Adams, Capt. • 
Adlercron, Col. 

Adoni. 

Afffihans. 

Ajru u. 

Ahuiod, the Ahikilh. 
Ahmed Srtiab, ll.anied 
Schah. 

AU~h - Chapclh', 

Alaeddiu. 

Alkoran, Koran 
Ahqa. 

Alhuu Khai^. 

Ally Doast Khan. 
Amhoor. 

Amedahttd. 

Ainerican. 

Amoor, Amour, Amboor. 

Anavvar, 

Angria Couaget*. 

Augria. 

Anwaiodean Khan. 
Apollo, 

Arabia, Arabians. 

Aracan. 

Aramsehah. 

Atandun^bi. 

Arcot, province of. 

Arcot. Nabob.ship of, Na¬ 
bobs of in general. 
Arroi, Nabob of, orfi^a- 
bob of the ( 'arnatit . 

At cot, City, 

Arcot, Fort of. «. 
Ariancopany. 

Arieloie, 

Ai tncnian Merchants. 
Army, Armies. 

Arni. 

Asia. 


I >ls4a»i. 

I Astruc. 

' Afchaverain, Acbuveram. 
P. i. I Atr/iempcttaA. 

I Alehin, Achin, 

AttocA. 

Aurenyabad. 

I Aurengzebe. 

^ Autueil, D’Autucil. 
Aydcrabnd, Hydoubad. 

I Azem Schali. 


i 

! Babr. Sultan. 

1 Bahadr Schah. 

I liahoor. 

1 Bajdzet. 

I Baliigol. 

\ BalagerSvv, Balazerovv. 

1 Balazerow, Balagerow. 
i Balapdh. 

; Jiaiic^poyc. 

Jiancoote. 
ii. , Bang. 

Bangar Yatchain Naig\ie. 
Bsu’uet, Commodore. 

,1 Basinrow. 

Battalion. 

Bntrnr. 

hatatia. 

: Buusset. 
lieder, 

Bcdroitr. 

Beharam Schah. 

Bitiiuf Fakih. 


ill. 


Bcnyal. 

Benya I, Bay of. 
Bcrar 1‘rovivei. 
Bcrkatoolah. 
Bernier. 


i Bimlnpalnum. 
[ Bisnaynr. 

! Bhck Town. 


IV, 


Bokcrally. 

Bombay. 

Bombay S’leet. 
Bomrauze. 
Bonayhen y. 
Bonsola Ragogee. 
Boscawen. 


<■ 


Bound hedge of Pondicherry. 
Bmtrbon, Isle of. 

Bourdoiuiais, De la. 
Beru-donnais, La. 
Bourdomvais. 

' Bouvet. 

I Brachmans. 

Brama. 

I Bramins. 
j Bromin, Bramins. 

I Brampore. 
i Brenier. 

Britain, Great. 

British Arms. \ii. 

British Ministry. 

' British Nation.* *■ 

I Budasaheb. 

I Bulkley. 

: 

j Bubsy. 

V. ' * 

i o. 


vi. 




Cadi. , 

Caffire, Ca&ees. 

Calacad. 

Calbe>ya. 

Calancandan. 

Calcutta. 

i. Calliaud, Captain. vut 

i,Camels. 

Camp. 

Campbell, Charle.s, Capt. 
j Canara. 

I Cayulahar, Kandahar. 

Candanore, Condanoic. 
j Canyrecora. 

I Canibals. 

, Cannon. 

I Canoul, Kanotil. 

! Canml, Nabob of. ' 
i Cape Comorin. 

\ Cape of Good Hopes ^ 

Caran^oly. 

CaricM. t ^ 

Carnatic, the ancient. 

Carnaiic, the present. 

Caroor, Carour. 

Caryamimyahim, 

Casts. * 

Catabominaigue. 

Cattous, 


i 
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alphabet to the index. 


t^attans, de. 

• Catwall. • 

Cavalry, 

Cavalry, of various Chiefs 
• and Powers. ix, 

Cauctlsnn. 

Caveri River. • 

. C’aundorah. 

Cayetar, 

f^erne, 

Ceylon. 

Chace, Capt. « 

Charmertil. 

Chevelpetorc, 

C/iicaroIe. 

Chieftain. 

Chilambarnm, Chillambruni. 
Cliiniundclvm. 

China. x. 

Ch nujlapett. 

Chitapet. 

Chittordourp. 

Chifigan. 

Chmil. • 

Choultry. 

Chiwkly-pollam. 

Clumdasaheb. 

f’larlce, Cant. xi. 

Clive. 

Cohehng. * xii. 

Cochin. 

* Coffee-tree. 

(Joffrees, Caffrecs. 

Coja Abdulla Khan. 

Coilahby. 

Coiluddy, Koil-nddy. 

CoUguddy. 

Coihrcpetfoh. 

Col ala. 

Colleries. • 

Coleroon River. 

ComoraBay. xiii. 

Comorin, Cape. 

Couagee Angria. 

Canaudercoile. 

Condamnaiguc. 

Condanore, Candanore. 
Condavir. 

Condore, Cgndoor. 

Conjeneram. 

Coolies, 

0ooper, Lieflit. 

Cora Gehanabad. ^ 

Cootaparah. » • 

Cope, Capt. 

Coromandel, Coatt of. 
Cothbeddin Ibek. xiv. 

Cottapatam.^ 

Cowepauk. 


Crow, Lieut. 
C«rffj:;ja//,<^abobship of. 
Cudapah, Nabob of. 

Ouddalorc. • 

# 

• T). 

Dabul. 

Dalaway, or Regent of 

Myttorc. 

Dalaway's Choultn/. 

Dalton, Capt. 

Dalton .1 ho tie.} y. 

Damnlrhm i. 

Damerla Venkitappah. 
Danishincnd Khan. 

Darby, E I. Ship.' 

D’Autueil. 

Decan. 

Dccan, Subah, or Viceroy * 
of . xvi. 

Do Cattans, Cattansi. 
Delabourdonnais^Rour- 
donuais. 

Delhi, ancient kingdom of. 

Delhi, Empire of. 

Delhi, Power mid Au¬ 
thority of the Govern¬ 
ment. . 

Delhi, Cify. 

Deleyrit. 

Deputy. 

Dene Cot ah. • 

Devi, Den. isl. 

Dcvi Cot ah. xvii. 

Do Volton, Volton. 

D’llerbelut, llerbelot. 

Diego Beys. 

Dhidigxl. 

Doabtully. 

Ihltahod, Fortress. 

Dow, Alexander. 

Dragoons. 

Duan. 

Duplei.x. 

DupleLx, Mrs. xix. 

Dupleix Fafeabad. 

Dutch. 

Duvelacr. 

E. 

East India Company, English. 
East India Company,French, xx. 
East Indits. 

Elephant. 

Elerempenah. • 

Elitniseriim. 

JElore Province. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul. 


England. 

English. The Nation in 
uoneral, their interests 
and Establishments in 
in general. 

• Meaning their Govern¬ 
ment, Prosidencic.s, Set¬ 
tlements, Factoric.s on 
the Unast of Coroman- 
del. xxl. 

Arms, Army, coinpiiz- 
ing all the Gperationa 
of their Trooiis from 
174(5 to June 17'3G. xxii. 

Squadron. xxv. 

Ships. xxvi. 

Deputies. • 

•Drum.s. 

Flag. 

I’oicc. 

‘ Government in Bombay. 
Inhabitanls of 

Madia'is. xxvii. 

Ketehes. 

Man. 

Mark. 

Aleii. • 

ilinistry. 

Presidency, Madrass. 

SHpoys. 

Si ttlcments. 

Eswara. 

Etioporum. 

Europe. 

Ship.s. 

Recruit,? and reinforce¬ 
ments, from 
Europeans, in gcneial. 
Evxpeans. 

Eiiropi'cns, iii the Service 
of the Dvteh. 
of the F.nylish. 
of the Ficneh. 

European Allies. 

Arms, 

Blood. xxviii. 

Colonics. 

Porec. 

Gunners. 

Infantry. 

Maniuir of War. 

Mariners. 

Markets. 

Nation, Jsations. 

Recruits. 

Troops. 

Wiir. 


Facquires. 
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Fac(][uu-es. 

Facquires tope. * 

Felix, Lieut. 

Feritsha. » 

Firouz. 

Firouz Scliali. 

Firouz Scliah RoPnodfiiii. 
Fitscher. 

Fh'e Rocks, 

Fort ISt. David. 

Fort St. George. xxix. 

France. 

Frazer, Lieut, 

Frazer, Mr. xxx. 

French JV:;tOunts, 

Arms. » 

Army, its Operation^. 
Artillery. xxxii. 

Attack upon Tnnjore. 
Fattalion, 

Caifrecs. 

Camp. 

Commandant. 
i ommerce. 

Company^ 

Cannon. 

Councils. 

Deputies. 

Detachment. 

Dragoons. 

Ea.st India Company. 
Encampment near Tn- 
ladi. xxxiii 

Entrenchment at Tri- 
1 adi. 

Establishments,''(i overn- 
ment, possessions, Set¬ 
tlements, and Terri¬ 
tories in Coromandel, 
the Carnatic, and the 
Decan. 

Field-pieces. xxxiv. 

Force. 

Garrison. 

Government. 

Gunners. 

Guns. 

Jesuits. 

Infantry. 

Influence. ^ 

Inhabitants of Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Interests. 

King. 

Laws. 

Men. 

Nation in general. 

Officers 


Papers. 

Party. , 

Posts. 

Prisoners. i 
Quarters. ♦ 

Rock. * 

Sepoys. 

Serjeant- 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

Shot. XXXV. 

Soldier, Soldier®. 

Squadron. 

Stations. 

Territories. 

. Troops. 

T)imbrils. 

Fiirrucksir. 

. G. 

Gaiathoddin. 

G alii vats. 

Ganddeu, Iliycr. 

Ganges, River. 

Ga> den-hmse. 

Oauderow. , 

Gaur, Province. 

Gaiirides, Dynasty of. 

Gazna, Province. 
Gaznavides, IRmasty of. 
Oehanguir, Pir Maham- 
med. 

Gehafiguir. 

Gehan Schah. 

Gelaladdin. 

Ghazi-o-din Khan, father 
of Nizamalmuluck. 
Ghazi-o-din Khan, son of 
Nizamalmuluck. ^ 

Gheriah. xxwi. 

Gibraltar. 

Gingec. 

Gingen, Capt. 

Gingis Khan. 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

Goa Fort. 

Godarcri River. 

Godeheu. 

Gokondah, Province of, 
Golcondnh, Citg. 

Gokondah, Kings of. xxxvii. 
Golden Rock. 

Gotulccama, Gondegama, 

River. 

Goodere, Major. 

GopaulraVze. 

Giypeemahoo. ' 

Gopinrawze. 

Grab. 


Grandchildren ' 
tfraud Vizir.. * 

Great Britain. 

Great Mogul. 

Grenadiers. , 

Griffin, Admiral. * 

Gulam Ilassein. 

Gunga River. 

Gwzerat Province, 

II. 

Handed Schah. 

Hand. 

Harra.sing. 

Harrison, Lieut. 

Harrvich, Ship of War. 

Hassan Ally. 

Hassciii and .lusociii. 

Hegira. 

Hendoo, 

Herbelot. 

Heron, Lieut. Col. 
Hidayct-mohy-odcap 
Khan. xxxviii. 

Hidcrnaig. 

Holcar Malargec. 

Holdcrnesso, Earl of. 

Holt, Ens. 

Hossan Ally Khfvn. 

Hussain Gauri. 

Hyderabad, Hydt abad. 

I. ' 

JackalLs. 

Jaffer Ally Khan, Jjjffifh' 
Ally, Jaffer Ally. 

Juggernaut, Pagoda. 

James, Commodore. xxxix. 
^ James, the first. 

Japan. 

•lasscin. 

Jasaeing. 

Ibrahim Ally. 

Ibrahim Loudi. 

Jehander Schah. 

Jehanguir. 

Jehan Schah. 

Jcmaul Saheb. 

Jemautdars. 

Jembakistna. , 

Jemidars. 

Jemm/vtos. 

Jessem beinfe. 

Jesuit. 

Jews. 

Iletmische Shamseddin. 

India, 

Indian, Indians. 


Indian 
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Indian A.lliQs^ xL 

• Army. • 

Camp. • 

Cancams. 

0 Chiefa, 

Clftistians. ' 

Engineer. , 

Fortification. 

Governments. 

' Guides. 

Interpreter. 

King- 

Lords. 

Merchants. 

Prince, Princes. 

Ileligion. 

Homan (Jatholics. 

States. 

War. 

Indostan, 

hidosfan, Cavalry of. xli. 
Language. 

Princes of. 

Prov{nr§s of. 

Trade of. 

Itulus River. 

Innis, Lieut. 

Innis Khan. 

Interpreter. 

Joguees. • 

Jonagee, Jonagi. 

• Irishman. 

Iron Mines. 

Islands, D\ego Regs, Matt- 
ritiu^l^d Bourbon. 

Isle tf Wance. 

Issoof Mahomed. 

Jimbakistnn, Jenibakisfna. 


K. 

Kalif. 

Kandahar, Candakar. 

Kanotil, Canoul, 

Karical Carical. 

Kashmire. 

Kaun Buksch. 

Keene, Lieut. 

Kelli Cotah? 

Kellidar. 

I^lly Kelli C$iah. 

Kentassi. 

Kent, Ship of War. 

Kirjean. * xlii. 

Khalil Sultan. 

Khan. 

Khorrarasmians, Dynasty of. 
Killanore. • 


Killidar. 

Kilpatrick. 

Kinecr, Major. 

King, of Great St itain, 
of Mysore. ^ 

of Tanjore. * 
of Travancore. 

Kingdom, of Tanjor^tKf 

Kimmer ul dien. 

Kirk, Capt. 

Kiroodin Khan. 

Kistnaveram. 

Koiladdy, Coiladdy, 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

Koidi Khan, I’hamas Kouli 
Khan, Nadir Schah. 

Kristna Riter, 

KupeU, Streights of. xliii. 


La Bourdonnais, Bourdon- 
nais. 

Lachenaig, 

Ltilguddy, 

Lai Koar. 

La Martinicre. 

Land Wind. • 

Lascars. 

La Touche, Dc la Toucjic. 
Lavaur father. ^ 

L’annoy. 

Law. 

Lawencc. 

Lin, Oapt. xlv, 

London. 

Lude, count of. 


M. 

Madagascar. 

Madrass, Town. 

Madrass, Presidency, Go¬ 
vernment. 

Madura, City, Country, 
Government, Polygars. 

Madura Polygars. 

Mahmood,^ahomed the 
Khowrasmian. 

Mahmood, the Gaznavide. 

Mahraood, 

Mahmood Schalv. 

Mahmood Schah Nassa- 
reddin. 

Mahomcdally. , 

Mahometan, Mahome- 
dans in general, Moors, 

* in general. 


xlvi. 

xlvii. 


xlix. 


Mahomedanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 

Majiumed Coraaul. 

Mahomed Furrucksir. 1, 

Mahomed Issooff. 

Mahomed Mainach. 

Mahomed Mauzm. 

Mahomed Schah. 
l^IaissiiiT 
MalaAar Coast, 

Language. 

Woman. 

Malacca, Streights of, 

Maladirao. 

Malargce llolcar. 

Malay Islands. 

Malva Province. • 

HKtnapar. 

Manareoilc. 

Mandleslow. 

Mangalore. 

Manilha. 

Maphuze Khan. 

Martin, Father. li. 

Mascarenhas Island. 

Maskelync, Lieut. 

Alassoolas. • 

Massoud Schah Allaeddin. 
Masulipatnnm. 

Matthews, Commodore. 

Mau, itius Island. 

Maxcranhar. lii. 

Mecca. 

Medapilly. 

Medway, Ship of War. 
Medway’s Prize, Ship of 
War. 

•Meerassud. 

Mellon Khan. 

Mergvi. 

Mesoptatnia, 

Mianah, Myanah. 

Miran Schah. * 

Mirte City. 

Mirza. 

Misore, Mysore. 

Mogul, Great Mogul, 

Mogul the Great, the 
Empire, Government. 

Mogul Lords. liii. 

Mogul Tartars. 

Monaegee. 

Monsoon. 

Moodilee. 

Moodemiah* Mouderaiah. 
Moon. liv. 

Moor, John. 

Moors in general, 
i Moors, Individtials. 

Y v y ^ Moorish 
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Moorish Cavalry. 

Dignity, 

Dress. 

Government. * 

Governors. 

Lords, * 

MooiarhelUmor. 

Moracin. ' 

Morarirow. * 

Morattoe, Individuals. Iv. 

Morattoes, meaning 
the Nation or Armies, 
commanded by Bala- 
gerow and Hagogee 
Bonsola 

Under the command of 
MorSrirow Ivi. 

In the Service of Sala- • 
badjing. IvU. 

Moravar, Morawa, Pohjgar. 
the Greater, 
the Lesser. 

hlortizally, Murtizally. 
Moudemuih, Moodemiah. Iviii 
hionnd. 

Moii .st River. 

Mulla. 

Muitnn. 

Munnu. 

hlunsub. 

Miinsurpett, Pagoda. 
Murzafaiing. 

Miisnud. 

Mvstaphanagnr, Province, 
Murtizally, Mortizally. 
hlyauah, Mianah. 

Mysore, Kingdom, Country, 
King of. *■ lis 

Dnlaway, or Regent of. 
Great Seal of. 

Army. 

Camp. 

General. * 

Mysorean, the Regent. 
Mysoreans, the Nation, 
meaning their Army. 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 

N. 

Nabi Caun Catteck., b 
Nabob, Nabobs in general. 
The, meaning Individuals. ■ 
of Arcot. 
of Canoul. 
of the Carnatic. 
of Oudapah. 
the Pitan. 
of Rqgamundrum. 


I Nabob, of Savanore. 

I South of the Kristna, 

; Nabobship, the, 
j of the Carnatic. 

! Xc^mmdulmn.^ * 

! Nadir Schah. 

Kagore,flf^ hagpore, 

Kaires, 

Namur, Ship of War. 
Nanah. 

Nassoreddin. 

yatatpettah. 

Natam, Nattnm. 

Navab, Nabob. 

Nazcabulla Khan. 
Nazirjing. 

Neapolitan, 

! Negapatam. 

Ne/rmel. 

Nelli Cotah. 

NelHtangaville, 

Nelmr, Nelon'.. 

Neloor Subahdar. 

Neptune, French Ship of 
War. 

New Holland. 
Nizamalmuluck, 

Northern. Maritime Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Nourj^an. 

(). 

Ogilby, Ens. • 

Ommiadea. 

.* Opium. 

Orixa, Coast of. 

Ostend Company. 

Oulgarry, Woolgarry. 
Outramalore. 

Oxford. 

P. 

Pagoda, Pagodas in gene^ 
ral. 

Pagodas, particular 
Palam Cotah. 

:. Paliar River. 

Palk.' 

Palhacate. 

Panar, Faniar, Pannar, 
River. 

Paradis.^ 

Paropamisus. 

Patnam. * 

Peans, Peons. 


Pembroke, Ship *of War. 
Pennnr River. • ' 

Peninsula of India. 

Peons, Peans. 

Peramrauze. • * 

Persia, • 

JPersian, the, Thames 
i Kouli Khan. 

j Persians. 

IkI. 1 Persic Language. 

Pettah. 

Peyton. 

Phirmaund, 

Phousdar, Phouzdar. 
Phousdar, meaning Mor¬ 
tizally. 

Pichard^, Ens, 

Pigot. Ixiv, 

Pigou, Capt. 

Pilgrims. 

Lvii. pir Mahomed Gehangir. 
Pischard. 

Pitan, Pitnns. 

Pitan, Nabobs. « 
Pitchnndah. 


I Pocock. 

! Polier, Capt. 

Politaver, Pulitaver. 

Pohjgar, in general. 

Pohjgar, Polygon, Indi¬ 
viduals. 

Ponamalce, Ponnmnler, Ixv.' 


Pondicherry. ^ 

Pnni, Voonah, Ixvii. 

Poniapah. IHl ^ 

Pooitah, Poni. 

Porto Novo. 

Portugal. 
u Portuguese, 

\rovorio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of Ta»- 
jore. 

Presidency. 

Protector, Ship of War. 
Pseudo Nabobs. 

Pudu Cotah. 

Pulitaver, Politaver. 

Pulitaver's Place. 

Q. ‘ 

Ixiii. Queen of Tritchinopoly, 

• « 


Eadiatht;d(Un. 
Raffeih al Dirjat. 
Kaffeih al Doulet. 
Raffeih al Shan. 

‘ I Ragogee Bonsolaj 
I Rryah, Rq^hs. 


Ixviii. 
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liuju Jonagfj^ Junagi. 

Rajamundrum, liaja- 
mundty, Prov. 

Rcyamundmm, City. 

najaksoheb, Ba^asaheb. 

Bains. 

Itujijoots. 

Jlamagee Punt. 

Regent or Dolaway of 
Mysore. 

Revel, Lieut. 

Rheddy. 

Ridge, Capt. 

Robnos, Benjamin. 

Hock, the Five, the 
French, the Golden, the 
Hugar ioaJ\ in Tritchi- 
nopoly. 

Rockets. 

Roe, Sir Thomas. 

Komi Khau. 


tSudatulla. 

Sadoudm Khau. 

Kndrass. 

Saducksaheb. 

Sahah Rajah« 
at. llelfnn, Idatui. 

• Saint Louis. 

Haint Paul, Road in the 
Isle of JJkurhon. 
ifaiat Thomas Mount. 

St. Thom^. 

Salabadjing. 

Samarcand, Samarcande. li.x, 
Samia our uni. Sum iu oe - 
nnn, Pay. 

Suiiore, Suvunoro. 

Sun Thome, St, Thome. 

Snttaruh. 

Saoanore, Sunore, Nabob 
of. 

Savanore, Sanore, City, 
Province. 

Saudet Bunder. 

Suujohce. 

Saunders. • 

Saussaye, De Saussaye. Ixxi, 
S^ah Gehax^ 

Smieabeddin, Foui’th of 
the Gcnirides. ^ %lxxii 

Scheabeddin, son & 

Ghanodiu Khan. 

Scot, Col. 

Seal. 

Seasons. • 

Sea-winds. 

Sebegtechin. 


Secrets. ^ 

Seerpaw. 

Seid Laskar Klmai. 

Scid klahqmcd. 

Sei>()y.s, infantry in ge¬ 
neral. 

Sepoys, in the service 
of Chunda.«aheb. 
of the English, 
of the French. Ixxiii. 

of Mahdmedally. 
of Mortizally. 
of the Mysoreans. 

Vaiious. Ixxiv. 

Serbogee. 

Seringapatam. 

Heringham Island. 

Serjeant. 

Serpaw, Seerpaw. 

j ,Seva Gioiya. 

Bevagcc. 

I Scvcimdroog. ^ 
j Shanavaze Khan. 

; Sharock Sultan. Ixxv. 

{ Shawlmn Serjeant. 

I Sheberto, mountains of. 

1 Shilinnikenpettah. 

I Shoals to the N, of Mai<g 
I ritius. 

1 Siddoe. ^ 

Smith, Joseph, Ens. 

Smith, Richard, Eus, • 
Soubah, Suban, in ge¬ 
neral. 

Soubali, Soubahsliip of 
the Decan or Southern 
Provinces. 

^Soubah, oi the Decan, 
r Individuals. 

' Soubahdar. 

Soubahships. Ixxvi. 

Southern Countries. 

Squadron. 

Storm. 

Subderally. 

Suceogee, Succojec. 

Sugar-loaf rock. 

Sultan. 

Sun. 

Stindu, Streights of, 

Surat. 

Swamy. 

Swiss. 

Syria. 

Symmouds, Ens. 

. T. * ’ 

Tageddiii lldiz. 

Tamana. 

Tamerlane, 


Tun/ore, Country, King¬ 
dom. lxx\u 

Tui§ore, City. 

Tuhjore, King of. 

'li/in/orine, Individuals. Ixxnii. 
Tunjonnes. The Nation. 
Taujore, Tun/orine, Tan- 
jorinesf Army, Troops. 
Tanks. Ixxix. 

Tarptrs. ’ , 

Tartars, Mogul, 

: Turiary. 
i Taveriuei'. 

I Te Deum. 

I Tellicherry. 

: Tigjia. , 

I Tiq riore. 

j Tliamas Kouli Khan. 

1 Thevenot, the Yomiger. 

1 Thibet, Great and Little. 

I Thieves. 

! Timury, Timery. 

1 Tinivelly, City, Taitn, 

^ Country. 

! Tirtitnboic. l.vxx. 

’ Toylipoot. 

I Tondunun, Tondanufh. 

I Tondfimin, the Volygar, 

I Tondunun, Country, 

\ IT'oc.''v, of. 
i Tondiman'b Brothcr-in- 

i • 

1 Topasscs, in general. 
j Topasses in the service 
j of Chunda.saheb. 

! of the Euglivsh. 

1 • of the French. 

I of MahomedaHy. Ixxxi. 
ofMorarirow. 

Trade Wind. 

Travencore, Country, 

King of. 

Travcncores. 

Treasures. 

Trenwith, Lieut. 

Tricaiopoly, 

Trincoimnalee, Bay and 
i Harbour. 

1 Trinomalee. 

Tripefti, Pagoda. 

Tritrhinop^ly, Countiy, 

Districts, Kingdom. Ixxxii. 
'frit chi nopoly. City, 

Tiivudi Pagdda. Ixxxv. 

Ti-ivandaparwn. 

Trivatore, 

Trusler, Eus. 

Tuccogee. 

Tuckeasaheb. 

, Turincchcviu Chan. Lvxxri. 
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V. 

Usbeg Tar turn. « 

I'stiPff TuHarif. 

Vtatoor, Stt eightsf Fort. • 

V. 

• 

Vadagheeri, Polygar, 

VaUu'u, Valonii River. ^ 
Vuldorey Waidorc. 

Valid. 

Vaiidiwash. 

Vansittai-t. 

Velore, Veloor Forty Town, 
Domain;, Fief. 

J'rlcre, Governor of, , 

rhousdar of. Ixxxvii. 

I'clore Pagoila. 

I'en/cati Ghent, Tanf.aii 
Gherri. 
f'e udaloor. 
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T'erduc/udimi, Verdaii^i~ 
lum Pagoda. 

\Ttravandi. , 

Victoria Fort. • 

Vil/avore, J'UIanour. * 
Villapairnm, 

Virana. 

Visiapore, Viziapore, King¬ 
dom of 

Vistnou, Wistclmu. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizeramrauze. 

Vizir. 

Voleondah. 

Volsynattam. 

Volton, De. 

W. 

1 Waldore, Valdote. 

Walsh. I 

]Variore, U'^t^rtiore, Paged. 1 


Warmepollani, thf'Woods of 
the Polygar. 

Watson, Admiral. 

Weycondah. 

White Town of Madrass. • 
Wilkby, Lieut. 

^Vistchnu, Vistnou. l.xxxix. 
Women. 

X. 


Y. 

Yalore, Province. 
Yanam. 

Z. 

Zemindars, 


Directions for thK Binder to place the Maps,* 

General Map of Indostan, to face Page 1. 

Two Maps of Coromandel, t5 face Page 33. 

Gingee, to face Page 151. 

Tritchinopoly, to face Page 180, 

Country adjacent to Ttitchinopoly, to face Page 9A2. 

Chinglapet, to face Page 265. 

Plan of the Battle September 23, 1753, to face Page 314. 

Plan of the Attempt to take Tritchinopoly by Escahide, to face Page 3^4. 
Plan of the Country 18 Miles cast, and 10 IVI iles west of Tritchinopoly, 
to face Page 346. 


ITic above Maps are bound in u tepaiate Volume. 
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